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PREFACE. 



? ■ r,- 

The followlik^ publication originated in the author's 
wish t6 piiice within reach of the great body of lua 
boimtrymeil, an authentfck biography of General 
WASHINGtON. 

Judge Miurshai!, in his vahiable life of this illnstri- 
bus patriot^ has embraced not only the settlement and 
genenil history of the North Ameifeah Colonies; but 
IkIbo the politiidal history of the Uiiiied Btates. His 
work is therefore necemmrily too eiihani^e to bb-ob« 
taindd by all ctasses of American people/- The wrii^ 
of these memoirs apprehended, that by publishing the 
life of WASHINGTON in » compressed form, he 
lAlbuld enable these of his fellow citizens, who are not 
in possesnbn of Marshall, to leave to their posterity a 
memorial of a man, who was pre-eminently distm- 

I guished as a Soldier and Statesman. 

General WASHINGTON was from his youth dis* 

I TOted to his country, his character therefore cannot' be 

portrayied, without bringing into view many important 
publick transactions^ The plan of the writer has been 
' to notice no individual or event, ftirther than was ne- 
cessary to display the principal character. 



IT PREFACE. 

He has made Judge Marshall his leading anthoritjr 
fot facts, and has in some measure followed him in the 
order of events. The historiet ef the war by Doctors 
Ramsay and Gordon, andseyeral original writings have 
been consulted ; but he trusts, that greater liberty haa- 
not been taken with any of them than is fair and ho- 
nourable. The few faets, which have not before been. 
|Nibiuhed, were received immediately from confiden- 
tial friends of General WASHINGTON, or from 
gentlemen who, in respectable official situationsy were 
members of his family during his military command. 

It tuui beoi the endeavour of the author to dii^ay 
the character of tl)fi man who is the subject of the 
ifork, by ezlii^iiog in a connected view his afitiooiff 
and his wzitiDgs,} «Bd he ham,mm£u aa possible^ made 
^hif exhibition in-thepeisoBof Genend WASHI|I(j- 

TON. 

He hae not conceived that he twaa writiajg fi>r nfm 
•f erudition, but ibs the vnlettered portion of l^e 'Com* 
munity ; and he has for their benefit more paitioularly 
studied simplicity of style. Should he be so happy as 
to obtain their approbaJtioxi, he will receive an an»le 
rcfward of bis labour. 

^e entjBirtains no expectation of acquiring Jii^fntj^ 
fam^ IfJ this publicatioqi^ but he hopes to epcspf the 
4ill0[A90 9^ k^v'w^ written a ipselese book. 

.IRbfffciCtfr, Mtm^hwetts, Octobtr, 1807. 
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12 LIFE OF WASHINGTON. [1747 

The patrimonial estate of Mr. Washington was 
small. After the completion of his course with his tu- 
tor, he was engaged in useful industry ; and for several 
years of his minority, employed as a county surveyor. 
In this employment he distinguished himself by his 
diligence, and by the neatness and accuracy of his 
plans. His experience in this business made him well 
acquainted with the worth of new lands, aad aided 
him afterwards in their selection. 

The military bias of his mind was early discovered. 
The war between England and France in 1747, kindled 
in his young breast that spark, which at a subsequent 
period hurst into a flame ; and at his own importunity, 
the birth of a midshipman, at the age of 'fiKleen, was 
obtained in the British navy. His views in this in- 
stance were defeated by the anxiety of an aifeotionate 
mother. 

At a time when the militia was to be trained for 
actual service, at nineteen he was appointed one of 
the adjutant generals of Virginia, with the rank of 
major ; from the execution of the duties of tMs commis- 
sion, honourable to his age, he was ■oon<^ed to'higher 
employments. 

France at this period unfolded her anbit^ofus design 
of connecting Canada with Louisiana, and in this way 
of enclosing the British colonic in TVovth America. 
Her officers were directed to establish a llfte of posts 
from the lakes to the Ohio. This trspctr of ecmntry , the 
English held to be within the boundaries ef Virginia. 
Mr. Dinwiddle, then the Lieutenant Governor t>f the 
province, alarmed by encroachments, which involved 
the important interests of the British crown, eoneeiTed 
it proper officially to wain the French to desist from 
the prosecution of a scheme, deemed a vioHatioB of 6X- 
isting treaties between the two countries. *' ' , 

It was difficult *o select a proper agent to execute 
this perilous missioB. He must pass thf o^ an n^ 
explored wilderness, filled by tribes of Indians; tpme 
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of which were doubt^l friends, and many the decided 
enemies of the English. The fiitigues and dangers 
which induced other Virginians to decline the com- 
mission of envoy on this occasion, led Mr. Wasbing- 
TON with ardour to seek the appointment. 

The very day on which he received his 
17^ commission he commenced his journey from^ 
Williamsburg. At Winchester he procured 
the necessary provisions, baggage, and horses. On the 
fourteenth of November he reached Will's Creek, the 
frontier of inhabited Virginia; here he hired a guide 
and four otiier attendants, to accompany him over the 
Alleghany mountains ; the passage of which, was now 
attended with difficulty and hazard. The weather be- 
came incessantly stormy, and ihe snow deep ; and he 
was unable to arrive at Turtle Creek, on the mouth of 
the Monongahela, before the 22d. Here he was In- 
armed of the death of the French General, and found 
that his troops had retired to winter quarters. With 
extreme fatigue he pursued his joHrney ; surveyed the 
xountry with the judgment of a soldier, and selected 
the forks of the Monongahela and Alleghany rivers, as 
4i place highly expedient for the English to possess and 
fortify. On this site the French soon after erected 
Fort du Quesne, which, when the British General 
Forbes gained the possession, he called Fort Pitt. 

In this- place he spent a few days to conciliate the 
affections of the Indians of the vicinity. Some of their 
chiefs, whose fidelity he took the wisest measures to 
secure, he engaged as guides, with them, ascended the 
Alleghany river, and at the mouth of French Creek 
found the first French post. Proceeding up the creek 
to another fort, he met Monsieur le Gardeur de St. 
Pierre, the commanding officer on the Ohio, and to 
him he delivered Gtoveraor Dinwiddle's letter. With- 
in three or four days he received an official answer to 
his oommimicatioin, and immediately lefl the plaoe on 
hii^ return ; but tha niow being excessively deep^ and 
2 



14 LIFE OF WASHINGTON. [1753. 

hia horBes growing weak from fatigue, he became im- 
patient at the slowness of his progress. Leaving there- 
fore his horses with necessary directions, in the care 
of his attendtots, he and his guide wrapped themdelyes 
in watch coats, took his important papers, and the ne- 
cessary provisions in their packs, and with their guns 
in their hands, prosecuted the jonmoy on foot the 
nearest way through the woods. The next day, De- 
cember 26, as he passed a place called the Murdering 
town, he fell in with a party of French Indians, which 
lay in wait for him ; one of them not fifteen steps dis- 
tant fired, but without effect. This Indian the Major 
took into custody and detained him till nine o'clock in 
the evening, then dismissed him, and continued hia 
march through the night, that he might be beyond the 
reach of pursuit, should the Indians in the morning fol- 
low his track. The second day he reached the river 
two miles above tho Shannapis, expecting to find it 
frozen over ; but tho ice extended only fifty yards from 
the shore ; though quantities of it were driving in the 
channel. A raft was their only means of passing, and 
they had but one poor hatchet mih which to make it. 
It cost them a hard day's work to form the raft } the 
next day they launched it, went on board, and attempt- 
ed the passage ; but before they were half way over 
they were enclosed by masses of ice, and threatened 
witli immediate destruction. Mr. "Washington put 
down his setting pole to stop the raft, that the ice 
plight pass by, but the rapidity of the current crowded 
the ice with such force against the pole, that it threw 
him out in ten feet water. But fortunately he saved 
himself by seizing one of the raft logs. With their ut- 
most efforts they were unable to reach either shore, but 
with difficulty they landed on an island. The cold was 
so severe, that Mr. Oist the gttide had his hands and 
ieet frozen. The next morning, without hazard they 
passed the river on the ice, and were received into the 
lodgings of Mr. Frazief; an Indian trader. Here Ma- 
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jDT WiaBiNQTOH took s. hotcB, and on tha 16th of 
tvoitij, lf54, le&cbed WilliamEbnrg, and moda report 
tf lliH pioceediogs. 

The btigue and danger of this an^nBtiy lure not 
euilj conceived by peraons in tlie bosom of civillied 
life. ■' From the 1-t to tba 15lh of Ducomber." miys 
Major Waehibgtob, " there waa but one day in which 
it did not nin or snow inceaaaiitly, and through the 
whole journey there waa but ono oonlinuod aories of 
cold, wet weithar." Tho joiunal composed foi Iha 
Dorueal of Governor Dinwiddie, was publiahed, and 
the eutsipciae, jadgmeDt, and perseverance dispbiyed 
in the execution of this service, eialted Mr. WssuiHC- 
-Ton in publick opinion ; and gave hia country an eanteit 
otiuB fnlure services. 

The embassy to the Ohio, not having induced the 
French to ivitbdraw irom that country, the assembly 
of Virginia adopted metauros to omintain the claims 
of the British crown. They empowered the ezecntivo 
" tho colony to raise a regiment to coosiit of tbiea 
Mr. Fry, a gentleman acqnainted with 
western conntry, was appointed to command it, 
" aion of Lieut. Colonel woe given to 
TDK, r.atorpriBing und patciotick. Col. 
WiSHiNQTOB requested and obtained permission to 
march first, early in April, 1754, with t|wo eompiuuei 
to tho Oxeit Meadows. Tlie raaaona which led him 
to this meaauro, were to be early in active service, to 
loam the designs of tlie enemy, to afford protection to 
the Eng'ljsb sotllements, to oultivate the ftiondabip of 
the Indians, and to acquire a knowledge of the coun- 
try, whigb promised to ba the scene of military opera- 
tions. Scarcely had be taken posaesBion of hia ground, 
when same friendly Indians informed him that the 
Freooh hod driven away a worlung party, sent by Iha 
Ohio company to erect a fort on the soathaaatani 
branch of the Ohio, and were themselves building a 
fortress on the verygronnd, which he bad reconunend- 
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16 LIFE OF WASHINGTON. [1754. 

ed to the Governor for a military post. They also 
gave the intelligence, that a force was then marching 
from that place to the Great Meadows. Although hos- 
tiUties had nQt commenced, yet it was considered that 
the French had invaded the English territory ; and 
many circomttances rendered it probable, that a force 
was approaching with hostile views. It appeared that 
tha party had left the direct road, and had encamped 
in a valley, a few miles to the west of the Great Mea- 
dowB, as a place of concealment. Colonel Washing- 
ton, under the guidance of the Indians, set out in a 
dark, rainy night, and surrounded the encampment. 
At day break his men fired, and rushed upon the 
French, who, being completely surprised, surrendered 
One man only made his escape, and Mr. Jumonville, 
the commander, alone was killed. 

The other companies of the regiment were, at this 
time, in march to join those in advance ; before these 
reached the camp Cobnel Fry died, and the command 
devolved on Lieutenant Colonel Washuvgtobt. Two 
companies of British troops, one from South-Carolina, 
and the other from New-Tork, also joined the regiment 
at the Great Meadows, making a force of four hun- 
dred effoctive men. The regular ci^ptains reluctantly 
placed themselves imder the command.of a provincial 
officer ; but pressing circumstances induced them fi>r 
the time, to wave dispute about rank, and to act imder 
the orders of Colonel Washington. 

For the security of their stores he erected a small 
stockade, and then marched' lowards Fort du Quesne, 
to dislodge the French. At the foot of Laurel Hill, 
thirteen miles on the way, he wits met by a number 
of friendly Indians^ who informed him, that the enemy 
were hastily approaching with a strong detachment. 
A confidential chief assured him, that he had seen a 
reinforcement arrive at du Quesne, which place he 
left two days before, and had learned that a body eon- 
sistmg of eight hundred French and four hundred In- 
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diuM, would immediately tnirch to itUck the Eagtith. 
Tba previoiu mfbntutioD of deaenen&om the eaemj 
oonfirmed the Indiui'B report. The troops had been 
already uz days without bread, and hod but a amaU 
quantity of meat in itoie. The French might tip- 
proach by water catiuge, wUhin five milei of their 
I«esent encampolent ; and then pass them by a difiei- 
ent route and starre them into a surrender, or fight 
them with a ^re&t supeiioritj of niimbera. 

In this critical sitnation Colon:! Wash- 
^"riS**' ""'"""»ll"^^ ■><'"'>='' "f""- Theunanl- 
mouB odriceof which waa^ to return to their 
poaition at the Great Meadows ; because the two road* 
at that place nnited, and the country did not allow an 
enomy to pass them nnperceiTed ; and at this place 
they might wait the onival of a snpply of prorisionl, 
and reinforcement of men. The Colonel approved the 
advice of hia officors, nod imraediately carried it into 
bIFbcI. {July 2) Hia first care was to sink a ditch 
round the stocliade, whicli he now na.ined Fort Neces- 
Bity ; but before it was completed, tho snemy attacked 
iiim, (July 3) under the command of Monsieur de Vil- 
lier, whose force consisted of fifteen hundred men. 
The assaalt was gallantly made, and bravely repelled. 
Part ofthe garrison fought within the fort, and part in 
the ditch, wliich was almost filled with mud and water. 
Colonel WiaHiKGToH, during tho whole action, re- 
mained without the fort, by his praaonce and example 
animating hia men. The attack began at ten in tlie 
morning, and was continued without iatermiEsion as 
long as the light of day remained. Early in the even- 
ing Monsieur de VUlier demanded a parley and men- 
tioned the terms of capitulation which tie was willing 
to grant. These were rejected ; but in the oourae of 
tho night, articlea were agreed upon and signed. By 
these, the fort was to be surrondered, the garrison al- 
lowed tho honours of war, to retain their fire arms and 
baggage, and unmolested to marcta to the inhabited 
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part of Virginia. The capitulation was the work of 
haste, and written in the French language, with which 
neither Colonel Washington nor any of his officers 
were acquainted, and unfortunately contained an ex- 
pression, which the translator, at the time, construed 
to Colonel Washington to imply, that Mr. Jumonville, 
in the first action was killed; but which literally 
would bear the translation, was assassinated. In an- 
swer to a publication of Monsieur de Villier, Colbnel 
Washington, soon after the event, made it fully ap- 
pear that he did not understand the import of the word ; 
bat during his presidency, an enemy had the audacity 
to call him, upon the strength of this capitulation, an 
agaaann.* 

The killed and wounded in the Virginia regiment^ 
on this occasion amounted to fifly-eight. The enemy 
were stated to have had about two hundred killed and 
wounded. 

The publick gave to this brave band, merited praise ; 
and the assembly of Virginia expressed their sense of 
tha resolution and judgment displayed in the above 
action, by a vote of thanks to Colonel Washington 
and his officers, and by a donation of three hundred 
pistoles to the soldiery. 

The regiment fell back to Wincliester to recruit. 
At this place, the companies from North-Carolina and 
Maryland joined the Virginia force ; the whole com- 
manded by Colonel Innes of North-Carolina. 

Governor Dinwiddie, with advice of council, order- 
ed the troops to inarch over the Alleghany mountains; 
either to drive the French from du Quesne, or to erect 
a fort in a favourable position. The forces were in 
number much inferioor to those of the enemy, and were 
toftaliy unprovided with articles of clothing and pro- 
visions, essential to a winter's campaign. Orders 
were alio given iiMMHiiately to fill op the regiment ; 

* In an iofiunoos pnUication in the Aurora; under tb« sHt 
nature of JisrsR Dwmst. 
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ahhoogh no money was voted for the recruiting ser- 
t viee. Colonel Washibtoton pointedly remonittrated 

[ afgaiaat these measures ; but being adopted, did all in 

Jiis power to carry them into effect. The Legislature' 
soon rose, without providing effectual means for active 
torvice, and the troops did not march. 

During the succeeding winter, regulations from the 
. war office were published in America, which provided, 
that general and field officers of provincial 'troops, 
when serving with general and field officers commis- 
^ sioned by the crown, should have no rank -, and, con- 
sequently, that senior provincial officers should be 
eommanded by their juniors belonging to the regular 
iroops. 

The military ambition of Colonel Washington had 
fieen excited by his experience, and by the applause of 
Imb country ; but he possessed the spirit of a soldier, 
fmd refusing submission to these degrading regulations, 
he indignantly resigned his commission. At the same 
time he declared, that with high satisfaction he would 
obey the commands of his country, when her service 
should be consistent with his honour. 

1755. Colonel Washington had at this time sue- 
oeeded to the estate of his eldest brother, on the Poto- 
ma«k, called Mount Vernon, in compliment to the 
Briti^ Admiral of that name. On this estate he re- 
solved to devote his life to agricultural and philosophick 
pursuits, a resolution that he did not long retain. 

In the spring, General Braddock, who 
^7^ commanded two British regiments, and a 
iew corps of Provincials, was making prcpa- 
raUoiE^ for an expedition to the Ohio. He invited Colo- 
" nel Washutoton to join his army, as his volunteer Aid 
4e cufqf. The opportunity of making a campaign 
witk fi gentleman of his professional knowledge and 
experience was with pleasure embraced. When the 
Geneval^ in Ajfiriif left Alexandria, Colonel Washinq- 
V02I eatered his &miy, ai^d attended him to Will's 
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Creek, where fort Cumberland was now erected. 
Here the^ army remained until the 12th of June, col- 
lecting horses, wagons, and provisions. Colonel 
Washikgtov advised the commander in chief to use, 
as far as possible, pack horses instead of wagons, on 
account of the roughness of the country. Little atten- 
tion was given to his opinion at the moment, but, after 
the commencement of the march, the measure from 
necessity was partially adopted. 

Soon after the- army lefl Cumberland, Colonel 
Washington was attacked by a violent fever ; refusing 
to be lefl behind, he was carried forward in a covered 
wagon. All the difficulties arising from the state of 
the roads, which had been foreseen by Colonel Wash-^ 
INGTON, were, on the march, fully realised. General 
Braddock now advised with him on the most eligible 
measures to be adopted to secure the success c^ the 
expedition. He earnestly recommended, that the 
heavy artillery and baggage should be left under the- 
charge of a subaltern officer ; and, tnat the commander 
in chief, with the flower of his army, should with th& 
utmost despatch advance to the Ohio, in the expecta- 
tion of possessing themselves of Fort du Quesne, be- 
fore the French garrison could be reinforced by the- 
troops that were known to be on their way for that 
purpose. The general closed with this advice. Twelve 
hundred men were selected, a few wagons were at- 
tached to the light artillery, and necessary provisions 
were placed on pack horses. Of this body General 
Braddock himself took the command, leaving Colonel 
Uunbar to bring up the other divisisn by slow nuirches. 

General^ Braddock with his disencun^red troops 
did not move with the expedition that accorded with 
the enterprising spirit of his American aid. In a letter 
written at the moment, he says, '* I found that instead 
of pushing on with vigour, without regarding a little 
rough road, they were halting to level every um^ hilly 
and to erect bridges over every brook." In Ibardejf 
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tbej sdranced aalj nineteen milen. The indiapontion 
of Colonel Waciiirotos now becune aa severe, thx 
bii phjBiolans dGclued tha,t hia life would bo the sacri- 
fice of the cantinued fftliguBB of the mircb. The 
Oeneial theroforo absolatiily diroctod him to remain >t 
Tohogui7 with a smull guard, until Colonel Dunbar 
cune up with him. Colonol WiSHinoTO'i at length 
Ciiiuented, on tbe promiso that hn sboold bo brought 
up with the advanced corps, before its arrival at Fort 
du Quesue. Tlie day preceding the fatal action, he, 
in a cDTSred wagon, rejoined the troops, and, in Iu3 
OohiUtaled BtalB, entered on hia dnty. 

General Braddook wae warned of the danger, lo 
which the character of his enemy eipoaod him, snfl 
advised to ompioy the luigmg companies of VirginiOi ' 
to aconr the woods, and pravent ambuscades ; but not 
loolung for on enemy capablp of Borioita opposition, he 
without caution moved his army in smaJl colnrana. 
Within SBTeii miias of du QoMne, he wsa Rlddenly 
•Uackad by an Intiiibla Ae ; the assaulting 
' rjGS. ' P*^T °f Fiendi and Indii^ fighting nnder 
-^ coTM of the thick ireod utd high grass, with 

lAioh tiM eotuitty aboniided. 

Eoriy in the action, the Aida da camp, except Colo- 
tuA WAtaainog, were killed or diaahled, and he per- 
fotmad ths whole of the dangerous service of cinying 
the orders of the Commander lo his respscliM oSesrs, 
Of aU thow, who on this fatal day did duty on horse- 
back, he alone escaped without a wound ; sithongh he 
had two bonet sliot midet him, and four balls throogh 
his ooftt.' DootOT Onuk,the phynoian who attended 
him in lua last Bickaeaa, was a witness of this scene : 
" 1 expected," says he, '' every moment to.aee him 
foil. — Hia duty and situation exposed bim to every . 
danger. Notliing but the snpaiintending care of Pro- 
vidence eeuld hare saved him from the iate of all 
' uowid bin)'" 

After on BctioB of three hours, the tioooabtoke, and 
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the efforts of their officers to rally them were fimitless 
Colonel Washinotoh assisted to bring General Brad- 
dock off the field, who was mortally wounded. He 
reached fort Cumberland, and there died, and was bu- 
ried. During the arduous and dangerous conflicts of 
this hour, Colonel Washington exhibited that &elf 
possession and determined courage, which are essen- 
tial to the officer. To his quick discernment and 
sound judgment, the preservation of the defeated troops 
was in a great measure attributed ; and had his advice 
been previously adopted, probably the disaster would 
not have happened. As soon as relieved from his at- 
tention to his unfortunate General, he was despatched 
to Cumberland, to provide for the retreating army. 
. Colonel Dunbar beinff joined by them, de- 

AUGUST J f 

1165. ' stroyed the stores he could not remove, and 
marched his army to Philadelphia into win- 
ter quarters. 

The British troops had not been accustomed to In- 
dian warfare ; and, on this occasion, Col. Wasbino- 
. TON indignantly witnessed their pusillanimity. In an 
official relation of the engagement, to the Executive 
of Virginia, he observes, ''They were struck with 
such an inqpnceivable panick, that nothing but confu- 
sion and disobedience of orders prevailed among them. 
The officers in general behaved with incomparable 
bravery, for which they gready suffered; there being 
upwards of sixty killed and wounded ; a large propor- 
tion of what we had. 

*^ The Virginia companies behaved like men, and 
died like soldiers ; for I believe of three companies on 
the ground that day, scarcely thirty men were left 
alive. Capt. Peronny and all his officers, down to a 
corporal, were killed. Capt, Poulson had almost as 
hard a fate, for only one of his escaped. In short, the 
dastardly behaviour of the regular troops, so called, 
exposed those who Were inclined to do their duty to 
almost certain death. And at length, incite of every 
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effort to the contrary^ they broke and ran as sheep be- 
fore hounds ; leaving the artillery, ammunition, pro- 
▼isioii8| baggage, in short every thing, a prey to the 
enemy ; and when we endeavonred to rally them, in 
hopes, of regaining the ground, and what we had left 
upon it, it was with as little success, as if we had at- 
tempted to stop the wild bears of the mountainsi or the 
rivulets with our feet ; for they would break by in 
spite of every effort to prevent it." 

The assembly of Virginia was in session, when the 
gloomy intelligence was received, that General Brad- 
dock was defeated and slain, and that Colonel Dvmbar 
had left their frontiers open to the invasion of the ene- 
my. They immediately voted to raise a regiment to 
^sonsist of sixteen companies. 

The important transactions in which Colonel Wash- 
f NOTON had been engaged, developed his character, and 
his reputation rose by every publick trust with which 
he was invested. He now received a commission ap- 
pointing him Colonel of this regiment, and Commander 
in Chief of all the forces raised, and to bo raised, in 
Virginia ; with the privilege to name his field officers. 
He could, in the existing state of the colony, engage 
in the military service of his country without an im- 
peachment of his honour, and with alacrity he accept- 
ed the appointment. 

1755. A scene now opened to Colonel Washing- 
ton, trying indeed to a Commander of his youth and 
degree of experience, but proving an excellent school, 
in which to form the General of the revolutionary war. 
With an incompetent force he was to defend a fron- 
tier of three hundred and sixty miles. The French on 
the Ohio, aided by tlie numerous Indians, attached to 
their interests, embraced every favourable opportunity 
to invade the northern and western borders of Virginia, 
spreading terrour and desolation in their course ; and 
liaving completed their work of slaughter and ruin, 
they retreated with their plunder over tlie Alleghany 
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moontaiiii before a forca could be collected to attack 
them. — Governor Dinwiddle was not himaelf a loldier, 
nor did he posscM a mind to comprehend the nature 
of this mode of warfare. Jealous of his prerogative, 
and obstinate in his temper, his orders were often in- 
adequate to their object, or impracticable in their na' 
ture. The military code of the colony was insuffi- 
oient, which rendered it impossible to bring the mili- 
tia into the field with the despatch necessary to repel 
an Indian invasion ; and her martial laws did not pos- 
sess vigour to prevent insubordination in officers, or 
secure discipline in the permanent troops. The colo^ 
ny was at that time too poor, or too improvident, sea- 
sonably to lay up magazines for the use of her little 
army, or to keep money in the military chest for its 
regular payment. 

Under all these embarrassments, Colonel Washibch 
TON entered on the duties of his commission. Havin|^ 
put the recruiting service in operation, he visited th0 
line of posts on the frontiers, and established the besi 
regulations their state admitted, to keep the petty gar^ 
risons vigilant and alert. 

He had accomplished this necessary business, and 
nearly completed a journey to Williamsburg, to settle 
with the Governor the plan of operations ; .and to prea^ 
upon him, and other officers of government, the im- 
portance of Legislative interference to conciliate thofsr 
Indians who were not already attached to the French ; 
and to adopt effiectual means and regulationB to sup- 
port and discipline the troops; when infi>nnatioa 
reached him of an eruption of the French and Indiana 
on the northern border. In haste he returned to Win- 
chestei , and found the country in the utmost alarm and 
conftuion. The small garrisans conceived themaelve* 
to be in danger in their fortresses, and were unaUa to 
protect the open country. The inhabitants on the ez* 
treme frontier, instead of unfting their force fiir mntoal 
safety, fell back »nd communicated their fears to more 
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interioor places. Orders to call the miiitia into the 
field were unavailing \ the solicitude and exertion of 
each individual were directed to the immediate pre- 
servation of his family and property. The sufferings 
of his countrymen deeply wounded the heart of Colo- 
nel Washington. Every measure was adopted, that 
an enterprising spirit could suggest ', and all the means 
he possessed were judiciously and strenuously exerted 
for their protection ; but all were ineffectual. He was 
compelled to be the witness of the calamity of friends, 
whom he could not relieve ; and of the carnage and 
ravages of a ferocious enemy, whom he could not chas- 
tise. Before a force fi^m below could be collected, 
the invading foe, having glutted their appetite fbr 
blood, and loaded themselves with spoil, recrossed the 
mountain. - 

Three years service affords little else, than a repe- 
tition of scenes of a similar nature; scenes, which oc- 
casioned these settlements the utmost horrour and dis- 
tress, and brought the fortitude and military resources 
of the Ck>mmander to a severe test ; but which, in re? 
d^^, would swell this work beyond the designed 
bounds. The regiment never consisted of more than 
cme thousand effective men. Colonel Washin6toN| 
in addition to the appropriate duty of his commission, 
was obliged to superintend the operations of each subor- 
dinate department, and to attend to the wants of the 
impoverished inhabitants. 

During this period, he unremittingly urged upon the 
Ezeci:^tive and Legislatare of his Province, the insuf-. 
ficiency of the mode*' adopted to prosecute the war. 
He earnestly recommended offensive operations, as the 
only measure which would effectually relieve, the 
Colony from the heavy loss of inhabitants, and from 
the expense of money yearly sustained ; and prevent 
the total depopulation of the fertile plains beyond the 
Blue lUdge. If the necessary co-operation of Grea^ 
Britain, to enable the colony to drive the enemy from 
3 
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the Ohio, were unattainable, which would prove a 
radical cure of the evil, he atrongly recommended, 
that a regular force of two thousand men should be 
raised. By this measure he thought the militia, whose 
■enrices were attended with incalculable expense, and 
were seldom productire of good, might be relieved 
from temporary draughts. The feelings and views of 
Col. Washihgton on these subjects, will fully ^»pear 
hy the following extracts from letters which he wrote 
at the time. In a despatch to the Lieutenant Govern- 
our, he thus paints the situation of the inhabitants and 
the troops. '* I see their situation, I know their dan- 
ger, and participate their sufferings, without hav- 
ing it in my power to give them further rfslief than 
uncertain promises. In short, I see inevitable destruc- 
tion in so clear a light, that, unless vigorous measures 
are taken by the Assembly, and speedy assistance sent 
from below, the poor inhabitants, now in forts, must 
unavoidably fall, while the remainder are flying befinre 
the barbarous foe. In fine, the melancholy situation 
of the people, tbe little prospect of assistance, the 
gross and scandalous abuses cast upon the officers in 
general, which is reflecting on me in particular, fbr 
suffering misconduct of such extraordixiary kind, and 
the distant prospect, if any, of gaining reputation in 
the service, cause me to lament the hour that gave me 
a commission, and would induce me at any other tinif.- 
than this of imminent danger, to resign, without one 
hesitating moment, a .command, from whidi I never 
elcpect to reap either honour or benefit ; but, on the 
contrary, have almost an abeolote eertainty of incur- 
ring displeasure below, wfaSe the murder of helplcMi 
families mty be laid to my account here. 

''■The supplicating tears of the women, and m^ Ing 
petitions of Uie men, melt roe with such deadly sosfow, 
that I solemnly declare, if I know my own mind, I could 
offer myself a willing sacrifice to the butchering ene 
my, provided that would conduce to ttie peopIe*e ease.*' 
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The inefficiency of the militia he iJiiis portrajed. 
The inbB^itajila are sd senHible of their danger if 
lo the proteolion of Ihoao pooplo, (militia) thsl not 
■D will Btaj at his place. Tliis I havo from their 
I moutha, and the principal inhabitants of AognBta 
The militia aie under euch bad oidoi and dia- 
I, that ibey will come and go when and where 
ly please, without regarding time, their officers, or 
> aafcty of the inhabitants. There nhould be, ad- 
ding to your honour's ordare, one third of the mili- 
of these parts on duty, at a time ; instead of that, 
Uce one thirtieth ia out. Tbcy are lo be reUevcd 
ery month, and they are a great part of that time 
atli'mg to and from their stations ; and they Will 
t wait one day longer than the limited time, whether 
ieved or not, howovoi urgent the neicssity for Iheii 
lUDoance may be." 

' J mot with Col. Buchanan, with about thirty men, 
eflj offieets, to conduct me up Jackson's river, 
ag the range of fbrts. With this small company of 
igulara, with whom order, regularity, circumspec- 
), and vigilance were matters of dorigion and con- 
Ipt, we set ont, and by ths protection of providence, 
|ihod Aognata court-house in SEuen days, withoot 
'ng the enemy; olherwiao we must have been 
iced bj the indiacietlnn of these whooping, halloo- 
, gentleman soldiers. — This jaunt afforded mo 
ii opportunity of scuing the bad regulation of Ito 
itis, the disorderly proceeding's of the garriaona, 
tho unhappy oircumslancoB of the inhabitants. 
We are either insensible of danger until it breaks 
a our heads, or oiso through mistaken notions o*' 
lomy, evade the expense until the blow is struck. 
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i>aiiiiiBg fbnner experience convinces us, if reason did 
not, that the French and Indians are watching the op- 
portonity when we shall be lulled into fatal secnrity, 
and unprepared to resist an' attack, to invade the coun- 
try, and by ravaging one part, terrify another^ that 
they retreat when our militia assemble, and repeat the 
stroke as soon as they are dispersed ; that they send 
down parties in Ihe intermediate time, to discover our 
motions, procure inteHigence, and sometimes to divert 
the troops.'* 

The expediency of an offensive war, he supported 
by the following observations. 

" The certainty of advantage by an offensive scheme 
of action, renders it beyond any doubt, much prefera- 
ble to our defensive measures. To prove this to you, 
Sir, requires, I presume, no arguments. Our scattered' 
force, so separated and dispersed in weak parties, avails 
Jiittle to stop the secret incursions of the savages. We 
ean only put them to flight, or frighten them to some 
other part of the country, which answers not the end 
^oposed. Whereas, had we strength enough to im 
vade their lands, and assault their towns, we should 
jrestrain them from coming abroad and leaving their 
families exposed. We then should remove the princi- 
pal cause, and have stronger probability of success ; 
we should be free from the many alarms, mischiefis, and 
murders that now attend us ; we should inspirit tho 
hearts of our few Indian friends, and gain more eeteeni 
with them. In short, could Pennsylvania and Mary« 
land be induced to join us in an expedition of this na- 
ture, and to petition his Excellency Lord Loudoun fiir a 
omall train of artillery, with some engineers, we should 
then be able, in all human probability, to subdue the 
terrour of Fort du Quesne, retrieve our character with 
the Indians, and restore peace to our unhappy fron- 
tiers." 

On supposition that the assembly should persist in 
the scheme of defensive war&re, he presented to the 
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Govfirnoixr a plan for his opinion. . This was to esta- 
blish twenty-two forts, reaching from the river Mayo to 
the Potomack, in a line of three hundred and siztyi^ 
miles 'j and which were to be garrisoned by a regular 
force, consisting of two thousand men. 

The pride of Governour Dinwiddie was offended by 
these frank communications of a gallant and inde- 
pendent officer. In uncourtly language he censured 
advice, which he could not comprehend, and reproach 
ed this officer with officiousness and neglect of duty. 
Ck>lonel Washiu "ston felt the reprimand as a patriot, 
the welfare of whose country ever dwelt on his heart ; 
and, like a soldier, who had an invaluable prize in his . . 
own reputation, In the consciousness of having made 
the highest efforts faithfully to execute the trust re- 
posed in him, he thus with spirit replied to the charge, 
in a letter to a friend. " Whence it arises, or why, 1 
am ignorant, but my strongest representations of mat- 
ters relative to the peace of the frontiers are disregarded 
as idle and frivolous ; my propositions and measures, as 
partial and selfish ; and all my sincerest endeavours 
for the service of my country, perverted to the worst 
purposes. My orders are dark, doubtful, and uncertain. 
To-day approved, to-morrow condemned ; left to act 
and proceed at hazard ; accountable for the conse- 
quences, an4 blamed without the benefit of defence. 
If you can think my situation capable of exciting the 
ponillest degree of envy, or of affording the least satis- 
fiiction, the truth is yet hid from you, and you enter- 
tain notions Twy different from the reality of the case. 
However, I am determined to bear up under all these 
embarrassments, some time longer, in .the hope of bet- 
ter regulations under Lord Loudoon, to whom I look 
for the future fate of Virginia." ^ 

To the Governour himself, in answer to a communi- 
cation from him, which conveyed a censure, he wrote, 
" I must beg leave, before I conclude, to observe, uji 

justification of my own conduct, that it is with pletunure 
3* 
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I receive reproof when reproof is due, beca 
son can be readier to accase me, than I 
Jmowledge an errour when I have commit 
more desirous of atoning for a crime, whei 
Bible of being guilty of one. Bpt, on the i 
it is with concern I remark, that my best 
lose their reward, and that my conduct, 
have unifonnly studied to make it as unex 
as I codd, docs not appear to you in a 
point of light. Otherwise your Honour 
have accused me of loose behaviour and re 
duty, in matters, where I think I have rath( 
than fallen short of it. This, I think, is eii 
case in speaking of Indian affairs at all, afti 
structed in very express terms, ' J^ot to ha: 

). cem toith, or management of Indian affa 

has induced me to forbear mentioning the 
' my letters to your Honour of late, and t' 
misunderstanding which you speak of, b( 
Alkin and them, to bo related by him." 

« . He had been informed by letter of a repor 

cated to the Governour, impeaching his vi 
honour. A copy of this letter he enclosed 
nour, earnestly requesting of him the nam 
^horof this report. '^ I should ta&e it infini 
your Honour would please to inform me, 
report of this nature was ever made to 3; 
that case, who was the author of it ? 

'< It is evident, from a variety of circums 
especially from the change in your Honor 
towards me, that some person as weU inc 
tract, but better skilled in the art of detr 
the author of the above- stupid scandal, ha 
with my character. For I cannot suppose 
so absurd, so barefaced, so diametrically 
truth, to common policy, and in short to 
but viUany, as the above is, could impress 
lU an opinion of my honour and honesty. 
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"Vit be poaaible thai Colonel , for m; belief i* 

aUggered, not bving cooscioaB of having given Uie 
least cause to any one, much leas to (bat geijtlemui, 

to rafloct HO gro8s[j. I say, if it ba imssibie Lliat 

oould descend bo low, na to bo the propagator of (bis 
stoTj, he niust either be vastly ignorant of llie state of 
lifaiiB in this counlrj at that time, or else he must 
suppose that tlie whole body of inhBliitajils bad coni- 
bined wjtb ma io c^cceuting the deceitful fnud. Or. 
vrhy did they, almosl to a man, foreako their dwellings 
in the groalest tertoac and confusion .' And while one 
half of them eongiit Bbellec in paltry forta of Iheir own 
building, the others ehoiild Hee to the adjacent countien 
for lafuga ; numbnia of thata even to CaroUnu, lioni 
whence they have never relumed ? 

" These are facts well known ; bat not belter known, 
than that these wretched people, while they lay pout 
up in forte, destitute of the commoa supports of iil^, 
(baring, in their precipitate flight, ibrgolten, or were 
uniblo rather to secure nny kind of necPMsaries) did 
despatch messengers, (thinking that I had not repro' 
■ented theii miseries in the piteouakmannei they de- 
served) with addresses of their own to yout Honour 
and the Assembly, praying relief And did I ever 
■end any alarming account, without sending also the 
original papota, or the copios, which gave rise to it. 

" That I have foiblca, and perhaps many, I shall not 
deny. . I should esteem myself, as the world also 
would,, Toin and empty, were I to arrogate perfection. 

'f KnowJedge in military matters, U to be acquired 
by practice and eiperience only, and if I have errod, 
great allowance should be made for my orrours foT 
want of them, unless thoae erronn should appear to be 
vilful ; and then 1 conceive it would be more gtpe- 
rona to charge me with my faults, and let me stand or 
fall according to evidence, than to stigmalize me be- 
bind my back. 

" It is anceittin k vhat light 1117 kitIcm m*^ huva 
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appeared to your Honour ; but this I know, and it ia 
the highest conaolation I am capable of feeling, that 
no man that ever was employed in a publick capacity, 
has endeavoured to discharge the trust reposed in him 
with greater honesty, and more zeal for the country*s 
interest, than I have done j but if there is any person 
living, wlio can say with justice, that I have offered 
any intentional wrong id the publick, I will cheerfully 
submit to the most ignominious punishment that an 
injured people ought to inflict. On the other hand, it 
is hard to have my character arraigned, and my ac« 
tions condemned, witliout an hearing. 

" I must therefore again beg in more plain, and in 
▼ery earnest terms to knoW if has taken the liber- 
ty of representing my conduct to your Honour, with 
such ungentlemanly freedom as the letter implies ? 
Tour condescension herein will be acknowledged a 
singular favour." 

Soon after this transaction, Mr. Dinwiddie left the 
government, and Mr. Blair, the president of the Coun- 
cil, became, for a short time, the Executive, between 
whom and Colftel Washington perfect confidence 
and free communication ezifited. 

1757. This year Lord Loudoun succeeded to the 
civil government of Virginia, and to the chief com- 
mand of the British troops in North America. Colo- 
nel Washington obtained permission to Wait upon 
him the succeeding winter ; to whom he presentad i^ 
address from his regiment, and communicatad from 
iiimself a statement of the military situation of the 
colony. In this he pointed out. the eirrour of the go- 
vernment in the management of the war, and particu- 
larly in their dapandiiig on the aid of the militia ; and 
:teit^yatated' the superiour advantages of ofibnsive 
Operations. 

Colonel Washington was sanguine in the expecta- 
tion, that Lord Loudoun would adopt his darling scheme 
of an ajpedition to dispossess the French of Fort da 
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Queene ; but his Lordaliip having (kMrmined to di- 
rect his force against Ticondccoga, bo was agun di*- 
oppoinled' 

At the dosB of the yettr 1757, General Ahercnwabio 
was appointed to tho supreme command in Amerirat, 
and General Forhes euinmiesioned as the commander 
of the middio dialrict, Totho Mgh gralilicstion of 
ColoaeJ Waehiuctoi', tbe conquest of da Queane 
became a principal object. 

1758. Colonel Washisotow, not expecting to tie 
placed on the eatabliahmcnt, hnd determined to resign 
his commitaion ; but lie thought the expedition foi thia 
^uijioso presented a fair prospect of distinguifilmd scr- 
vice, and ho resolved to engage in it. 

He warinly (ccommendcd an early campaign ; K? 
tJuB, amonjf otlier roasona, seven hundred Indians had, 
in April, assembled at Winchester, whose patience 
would bo exiiaustcci unless early omptojcd ; and tn 
that event, he obBervef, " No words can tell how maeh 
they will be missed." 

He was at length ordered to collect the Virginia 
troops at Winchester, and to hold Ibe'ni in readineea 
tta active eervice. At this late moment, when the du- 
ties of (he Seld demanded hie attenlion, he was obliged 
to nftke a journey to Williamsbutg, to provide annj^ ' 
clothing, and money for his regiment; and to obtain 
for Au soldiers, tl|0 aame pay which the i^mbly, in 
theit Uit session, had voted to a regiment raised for 
the preaant campaign. 

Earlj in JuJ^ the Virginia forces were mo.ed to 
Cumberland, and thnngb the month employed in 
opening a road &om that place to Rayatown. Flying 
partiea of the eneajy greatly annoying (hem in theS 
busineaa, it was contemplated to send a detachment 
over the mountain, to restrain the French and Indians 
from thia annoyance ; but Col. Washinctoh objected 
to the meaauro, because the detachment would be es- 
po»d to the whole force of the enemy on the Ohii*, 
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and must be defeated. The plan was in consequence 
given up ; and by his advice frequent scouts, consisi- 
ing principally of Indians, were substituted. The pre- 
diction of Colonel Washington, respecting the body 
of Indians at Winchester, was verified; before the 
campaign opened, their patience was exhausted, and 
they retired to their homes. 

It was confidently expected that the army would 
inarch by Braddock's road, which needed only sHghl 
repairs ; but on the last of this month, Col. Bouqu^ 
by letter, requested an interview with Colonel Wa^h- 
IHGTON, to cons^t with him on opening a new route. 
In reply he wrote, ** I shall most cheerfully work on 
any road, pursue any route, or enter on any service 
that the General or yourself may think me usefully 
employed in, or qualified for ; and shall never have a 
will of my own, when a duty is required of me. But 
nnce you desire me to speak my sentiments freely, 
permit me to observe, that ailer having conversed with 
all the guides, and having been informed by others ac- 
quainted with the country, I am convinced thai a road 
to be compared with Gen. Braddock's, or, indeed, that 
will be fit for transportation, even by pack horses, can- 
tK>t be made. I own I have no predilection fa- the 
route you have in contemplation for me." 

Notwithstanding every remonstrance, he found Col. 
Bouquet determined to open the new road.^-TJmt 
nothing in his power might be omitted to prevent the 
adoption. of a scheme, which he thought would proba- 
cy defeat the expedition, he add r sis o d a letter to this 
officer, with the express design that it should be laid 
liefore General Forbes, then indisposed ; in which he 
gave the followiqg reasons for the preference of Brad- 
dock'? road. 

When individuals of Pennsylvania and Virginia, he 
said, were about to establish a trade with the natives 
en the Ohio, they, under Indian guides, explored the 
country, and adooted the road by Will's Creek as the 
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It route. This road had been o 



mod by the Ohia 



■D7 in 1753, and hod been repaired in 1754 by tho 
I under his connnand, sa far u Gist's plaDlStion, 
d tiiG Great MeadowB. In IT.>!J it had Iwen put 
od order by General Braddock, and could with 
a labour be fitted Tor use. This road, ihetHlbre, 
t ba prBfarable to a new route over ground not 
e &Toiirable. In lespect to forage there couU be 
no materiBl difiecence. The biUs on both roulea wera 
barren, and the vallcje between tham aboimdod with 
grass. The objection to Bmddocb'e road, he abBCtvedi 

padmHBlf passed with a body of men, the Tohogimy, the 
aoat rapid stieaia, and liie Booaeat filled of an; on 
'fl rood, aAer thirty dnya of ahnost incessant rain. 
e Monangahela might, be avoided. The defilea on 
ID Braddock'^ 
d the siTiDfr jh distouce woe inconBiderable. Bat ' 
IS insuperable objection to the new route, he obaerred, 
a the lime that muM be expanded in opening it. 
IB Utile sliDTt of iin hundred milea, over 
mtaioa, almost impassable, and covered with woods 
A rocks. The most that could be OKpected, he aaid, 
B the prsBOnt Heason, would be lo gain the 
Eieight of land, there eroct fortiScationa, and wut tha 
return of spring. This delay must be attended with ] 
tuinous. consequences lo the colonios, ivhich had ex- I 
«ted theinselvea beyond their strength lo drira (he 
French from tlie Ohio the preeonl campaign- 
In the same letter, ha commtmicaled an order of 
march on Braddvck's road, which would bring the 
simy in aiitj-four days befijre Fort du Queano, with 
liona foi eighty -si i days. Ha alao wrote lo Major ' 



ilkot, Aid of Gen, Forbes, li 



Engage hia goad oSoes 



noe heldwith Col, Bouquet. I find him fixed— 
Imay aay.Qoalteiablyfiied, toleadyonanew 
n; to th« Ohio, thtoufh a road, every inch of whioli 
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i§ to.be eat at this advanced season, when we hare 
•caireely time left to tread the beaten track, universally 
confessed to be the best passage through the mountain. 

« If Colonel Bouquet succeeds in this point with tl|e 
General, all is lost ! All is lo^ indeed ! Our enterprise 
is ruined, and we shall be stopped at the Laurel Hill 
this winter — but not to gather laurels, except of the 
kind which cover the mountains. — ^The southern In* 
dianS'Will turn against us, and these colonies will be 
desolated by such an accession to the enemy's strength. 
These must be the consequences of a miscarria^, and 
a miscarriage the almost necessary consequence of an 
attempt to march the army by this route." 

The judgment and advice of IColonel Washinotoit 
in this important measure were overruled, vid to hie 
extreme mortification, the new route of the army wa9 
adopted. The disappointment and gloomy prospect 
which he entertained, are strongly expressed in ther 
following letter, written from Cumberland, to the 
Speaker of the House of Burgesses. 
1 '' We are still encamped here, very sickly 

^jS{ * <^ dispirited at the prospect before us. 
That appearance of glory which we once had 
in view, even that Inpe, that laudable ambition of 
serving our country> imd meriting its applause, are 
now no more '; all is dwindled into ease, doth, and lor 
tal inactivity. In a word, all is lost, if the waya ^. 
men in power, like certain ways of providence, are not 
inscrutable. But we, who view the acti^ms at greet 
men at. a distance, can only form conjectofes agreeably 
" to a limited perception ; and, being i|gnorant of the 
.comprehensive schemes whieh may be in contempla- 
tiotkf might muitake egregiously in judging of things 
from appearances, or by the lump. Yet every fool will 
have lids notions, will prattle and talk away } and why 
may not I ? We seem theA, in my opinion, to act un- 
der the guidance of an evil genius. The conduct of 
ottr le^d»tB, if not aetuated by supemuf orders | is 
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T.ciDpeiad witb Bomething — Idu notc.-Lre (ogive b-hbiho 
to. Nothing now but a niiraclG can bring this cam- 
pion lo a bnppy iBsuD." 

rMciitioning tlio argumonls lie had brought against 
the new rc)iLd,be proceeds, "But I spoke all unavaUing- 
ly. The road was immsdiatcly ttej^un. and since then, 
Irani one lolwolhousnnii meniinvo conataiilly wrought 
on it. Bj the list accounts I have racEived, they had 
out to the foot of Lnurol Hill, ibout thirty-fivB milea, 
and i auppoGB by this time, fillecn hnudred men harn 
taken post about ten miles further, at a pbice clUed 
Loyal Hanui, where eiir next fort is to be conBtmcted. 
" Wo liavo oarlain inlcEigonce, that lliB French 
■trengtli tl Fort du QoeEne dul not exceed eight hun- 
dred men, the I3th ultimo, including about three of 
fitor hundred Iniliiuia. See how our time hu been 
mispcnt. .Behold bow the golden opportunity is loat, 
porhapfl n'Jver more [o ba regained ! How is It tti be 
iiccotiiited for ? Con General Forbes have orders for 
lliJB ? Imposiiblo. Will then our injured country posi 
by such abuses f I hops not ; rather let a full repro. 
eentaUon of Ihe (nutter go to his Majesty ; let him 
know how groisly his glory and intereale, iincl the p 
lick money have been proBliluted," 

Col. Grant, with k force-of eight hundred men, ii 
ing been detached to roooiinoilre the country, in the 
neighbourhood of the Ohio, vms about ihia time de- 
footed wlUi loE9 *, and liimself, and Alajor Lewis of 
Colonel WAsniNCTOfi'a regiment, were taken pria 
Three oomiionieH of this reginienl woro on the eipc- 
1 behaved v«th great bravery. Of eight 



otHce 



ihi^loii 



mponn 



on this 



'a kilted, one wounded, and 01 
Capt. Bullet, who had charge of the baggage, defend' 
ed it with great reaoiution, and did mucli to protect 
the defeated troops ; he fortunately came off the field 
without a wound. This epiritod and soldierly condaet 
the Britons aoknowledfcd to bo highly honourahio ta 
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the troops themselvcB, and to the Comnundvr, wbo 
truned them to the service. General Forbes compU' 
lOented Colooel Washikotoh on the occasion. 

Colonel WisHiNGToH naB at this time employed on 
the new road, in the neighbourhood of Rajstowil. 
__ General Forbes resolved that the main 

1753.' army sboold more from this place ; and he 
called upon the commanding officer* of regi- 
meats to lay before him a plan for its match. Colj>nel 
WianiitGTON presented his ; it has been preserved, 
and is said to display the BoundnesB of his judgment. 

Through a road almost impuublo, the army at 
length readied Loyal Hoima, about ten miles rrom. 
the toot of Laurel III!1, and forty-live from Fort Cum- 
berland. At this place Colonel WisnisoTON htid pre- 
dicted the eipedilion woold lorminatc. In a Council 
of War it was actually resolved to be unadviseable to 
proceed further thia Autumn. To have wint/ired in 
this inhospitable wildemesB would, perhaps, have been 
impossible ; but before any disposition of the army was 
made, intelligence was brought by some prisonetB, that 
the garrison of Fort du Quesne had not been support- 
ed &om Canada; that the Indians had deserted it; 
and, that it was not in a situation to make resistance. 
This intelligence induced General Forbes to change 
his reeolnlion, and to push on to the Ohio. Colonel 
Washifstob was ordered to the front to superintend 
opening the road for the army; which duty he, with 
extreme fatigue, executed. In slow and laborious 

marches, General Forbes reached dn Quesne, 
'^nja^' ""* *°"°'^ ^""^ '''^ Pwnch, OD the evening 

preceding his arrival, had set fire to this forti 
and had passed in their boate down tbo river. 

The HDccOBa of the campaign waa wholly to be at- 
tributed to the pressure of the English on Canada, 
which conatroined the French CommandBr in chief to 
call in, or weaken his outposts ; but for this circum- 
■tancnj the gloomy piediclions ofPolonol WA9ni!(«-ru* 
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would have been verj£cd, in ihe fiilare of the axpedi' 

Tbc Fort being repaired, waa cailcd Fort Pitl, in 
eompliment to the precmiuent Brilisb MiniBter, under 
whose anBpices the war was nnvr candncled. 

Colonel WASHiRnTDi flimiBhed lira handred men 
of bis regiment to llie gsrrisnn, tmd srioi|B^|er retDrn- 
ed to Williamsburg to take hia seat in the House of 
Burgesses, of which, in bis absence he had been choeen 
B /uember. 

His Bervieaa, while fominimder of lUo ^'itginia . 
fbicOB, wute Bppreoialed by Iiis counlryman ; and tbe 
Britieli oSccrs with whom lie served, bore hoiioutiblu 
teBtimcHij to his mililiry talents. The solilittlj uid 
gallant behaviour of his leguneat in tho field, exhibit- 
ed the best evidence of theiddress of (lieic commmder, 
in (riiniog them to exact discipline, and eiciling in 
them a m a rliat spirit. Hia oflicers expressed Ihe great 
aJIectioii. and resiiecl, wbich they entertained for bis 
character, by on ananiinous address, pri^Eented to him 

. the rtonliers placed foil confidence in him, even at a 
thae when he was unable to defend them from the 
akughter and devastation of the enemj. 

Colonel Washisotoit now saw the great object it 

.tained, to which for years he had directed hia whole 
miad. The enemy was driven from the Ohio, sod hia 
country, in a great measure, relieved from the carno^ 
and distress of an Indian war, Hia health was impair- 
ed by the arduous berviceaof the campaign; and his 
private concerns demanded his attention. He there- 
fore resigned his military commission, and retired to 
the tranquil scenes ofdomestick lire 
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CHAPTER H. 

Colonel WaslA|£ton*d Marriage — Hi? inana;!cment of the Estate of 
Mount VemjK Appointed a Judge of tlio Oounty Court, and a 
Member of 41 Vir;riDia li^gislalurc — Choven h Member of the 
firtt Congreii8^Ap{)ointcd Commander in Chief of the American 
Forces — Arrivcj at 4>amp— Arranges the Army — xX^llciency of 
ArmR and Ammunition — Colonial Arnold detached to Clnebeck — 
SuGceM of American Cruis(>rs — Evibof t.cniiwrory untiatmenbi — 
An attack on the Enrmy's PoiU niL>ditut«:d — PuMseisiou taken of 
the Heights of Dorchester — BuHtou evacuulcd. 

1759. Soon after the resifrnation of his milHary 
commission, Colonel Washington married Mrs. Mar« 
tha Custis, a young and beautiful widow, who possessed 
an ample fortune, and who was endowed with those 
amiable and pleasing accomplishments of mind and 
manners, which give the best security for happiness in 
the married state. With her he lived in alt the con- 
fidence, endearment, and felicity which this relation 
can produce. 

On his estate of Mount Vernon, he extensively en- 
gaged in the business of agriculture, and was greatly 
distinguished for the judgment he displayed in the im- 
provement of his lands. Every branch of business 
was conducted upon system, exact method and econo- 
my were observed throughotit every department of his 
household, the accounts of Iiis 'overseers he weekly 
inspected, the divisions of his farm were numbered, 
the expense of cultivation, and the produce of each lot 
were regularly registered ; and, at one view he could 
determine the profit or loss of any crop, and ascertain 
the respective advantages of particular modes of hue- 
bandry. He became one of the greatest landholders 
in North America. Besides other great and valuable 
tracts, his Mount Vernon estate consisted of nine thou- 
sand acres, all under his own management. On which, 
in one year, he raised seven thousand bushels of wheat, 
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' and ten thousand of Indian com. His donieslick and 

fiumini; esUbliahinenls were composed uf nearly n 
lliouwuid [lerBona ; and ihe woollen and linen cloth 
ueceaBary for their use, was chiefly manufBCtured an 
the BBtBle.* 

Order and industry wero carried into all his con- 
cerns. The autliorit}' he exercised over hts alavee was 
• blended vilh great lends me^s and humanity, and iheit 
affection and gmtitude ensured a prompt and choetiul 
iibfldienco [o his commands. Mount Vernon wb« ever 
Hie Heat of lioepitality, and here its rightg wore hberal- 
ly eiotoiaed. Colonel Wabiksotsn, allhoajh eiact 
in requiring the pnnctuol fulfilment of contiacU and 
BQgagenieulB, yet was diffueive in offices of humanity, 
and deeda of charity to thoae of bia vicinity who need- 
ed Mb assiatance. 

From Iho close of tlic war on Ihe Ironliers of Vir- 
ginia, (o the cninmencenient nf th" revolutionary 
contact, Colonel Washingtoit acted as a Judge of a 
Connty Court, and represented his district' in the 
Houfe of Burgesses of hia Proiince. Although never 
distinguished as a popular speaker, yet the sound- 
nofl* of his judgment, the wisdom »f his counsels, 
eaA the uniform propriety of his behaviour, secured 
Jam the confidence and esteem of all whiTfcere ac- 
qnainted_willi his character. 

While B Legislitor of Virginia, Iio took an active 
part in oppooition to the principle Basumod by the 
British Parliament, to tax Che American colonies. 
Wlien it became eipedient to train Iho militia for the 
defence of those rtgtits, which tho country determined 
never to sacrifice, the independent companies in tho 
Northern part of Virgmia chose him their Commander. 

Ho was elected a member of the firSt Coogresa, 
which met in Philadelphia in 1774 ; in which body he 
had a dletinguiahed agency in the arrangement of the 

• See " Legacies of WiSBiNGTON " priiwed at 7>enlon 
inlSOO, 
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military rciwurcoa of the United Ptovinces. Hs wu 
the active member of all Committee!, to which liusi- 
nest of this nnture iras entruated. 
, |r Atthe cnmiaencementof boAilitiei, Con- 

ITTS ' S^^"* dnonied it nei^CBsary to appoint a. Com- 
DHiaclrj' in Chief of the Amoiicsn forcei. 
The eminent cliaraeturof Colonel Wasiiinqtur pniot- 
ed l)im out an the bcit QuiiliQed to unitu lli« cuiifidence 
of tba publieic, nud Eiiucc^^fully tu conduct tlio uida- 
ouBo^nSictflofth'iK-iir. Cungicis uDanimonKly clrat- 
ed Idni " General and Coiniutnder in Cliiuf i>f tbo 
United CnkmiCH. and of all the forces luiw iitlsed, aod 
to bo ruiEcd li; tlifiii." AVIicu tho I'ro^idriit ol'Con- 
gross crimmmiieatcd tiisole<:Iion,hclhuii sddreswdhiiii. 

>* Mr. Prosidout, allliough I am truly ■ciiiublo of the 
high honoar dono me in tliiH appointment, ytl I fbel 
great distress from a cuiiHcrioiisncaii that iity abilities 
and military cipcriciice may not be equal to the Cx- 
tensivo trust. Jlou-cvcr, as the Con^rcs^ desire it, I 
will enter upon llio momentous duty, and exert erery 
power I posacBS in Ihclr scrvico, nnd for the support of 
the gloriouBcausc, I beg tliuy will accept my most 
cardial thanks for iKie distinguished testimony of theii 
appTobalion. 

" But lo9t simo unlucky event should Iiappcn, un- 
favourable to my roputalion, I beg it may bo roraoni- 
bered by every gentlonian in Iho room, tliat I this day 
declare, with tho utmost sincetitj, I do not think my- 
self equal to the crtmraandl am honoured will). Ibeg 
leave. Sir, to asauro the Congress, Hint, as no pocunta- 
rj coDsideration could have tempted mo to accept this 
•rduous employment, at the expense of my domestick 
ease and happiness, I do not wish to make any profit 
from it. I will keep an exact account of my expenses. 
These, I doubt not, they will discharge, and that is all 

CongTMS, when Us commission was ezecnted, 
nnasimonaly and solemnly rMolved, to support him 
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with their lives and ^rtunes, as the general of their 
army, in defence of the coiintry. ' General Wasbino- 
TON instantly prepared to enter upon the eyentfol ^• 
ties of his command. The difficulties which he was 
to encounter, will clearly appear from a slight view of 
the stateof Che country, and of the condition of the army. 

As a means to repel the encroachments of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, the American merchants had generally 
entered into resolutions, not to import articles of nier- 
cliandlse from Great Britain ; and at the commence- 
ment of the war, the country v/as, in a great degree, 
destitute of amainiiition, and of every material necessa- 
ry to clothe an army, and furnish the men with tents. 
There were no considerable magazines of provisions, 
and few tools suitable for the work of fortification. 
The men who composed the army were raised by dif- 
ferent States, on short enlistments, and on different 
establishments ; and they carried into the camp, the 
feelings and habits formed by their respective pursuits 
in private life. They were animated by the love of 
liberty, arid possessed the resolution and bravery of 
liardy yeomanry ; but they could not eatjily be brouglit 
to submit to the rigid rules of military subordination 
and discipline. The authority of Congress and of dif- 
ferent Colonies was blended in all the arrangements of 
the army. These causes occasioned numerous and com- 
plicated embarrassments to the Commander in Chief. 

The appointment of General Washington was uni- 
versally approved. On his journey to head quarters, 
he met with the most respectful attention, and receiv- 
ed the fullest assurances of assistance and support. 
He was escorted by companies of volunteers ; and, at 
Springfield, a hundred miles from Boston, a Commit- 
tee of the Congress of Massachusetts met, and attend- 
ed him to Cambridge. 

On his arrival that body presented him an 

1775^' address, in which they expressed their entire 

satiefaotion with his appointment; aiid pledged 
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the most effuctiial ca-operntiaa with hia meunrM, in 
their piiwer. Hii naBwer was well c&lcolated to in- 
cretBe tbe a.ttachmeiit to his peison, and the con£dencs 
ID his tJenta, wKch^tbe publick already entertained. 

" Gentlemen, your kind coogratulatione od mj ap- 
poiiitDieat and aniral, denwad my warmeBt acknow- 
ledgmenia, and will over bo retained in gralefol r«- 
mcml'iance. In eirhajiging the enjoyment of domM- 
tick iif', t'lr tha duties ut' my present lionourabte, but 
ar-iu'ius bitualinn, I nnty emuUte tbe victue and pub- 
lick epirit of the whole Province of ManKchuBetta, 
which, with a. finniio^ and patriotism without an es- 
aini>la. haa sacrificed all the comforts of social and po- 
litick life, in Bup)>orl of the rights of nuulkind.uid the 
welfare of our common country. My higliest ambitiim 
Ij to be the happy inalrament of vindicating tbMs 
rights, and tu see thii devoted Province again lastorad 
to ifoacB, liberty, and safety." 

The British army, at this time, commanded by Gene- 
ral (iage, was strongly posted in three divlBiona; on 
Bunker sflill, a mile fiomthe ferry of CharleB'B River, 
or^CopS Hill in Boston, and on Roxburj U8ck. TheH 
fortified posla secured the isthmus of Boston, and that 
of Charlestown, the only arenuea by lund into those 
towns. Floating batteries and grmed ships, stationed 
in the waters which surrouiid Boston, supported the 
positions of the Britisb, and kept open the communica- 
tion between them. 

The AmoriCBn army was posted at Roxbury, Cam , 
liridge. and on Winter and Prospect Hills, in front of 
Bunker's Hill. These positions formed a crescent of 
twelve miles in eiteut. After reconnoitring the sitna-' 
tion of the enemy, and exiimining the state of his own 
army, the General attempted a better organization of 
the troops. He ibrmed them into three division* ; th« 
division at Roibury formed t]ia right wing of the 
army, and was commanded by GenenJ Ward ; tho 
division on Prospect and Winter Hills composed, thtt 
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left wing, and was commanded by General Lee ; and 
the froops at Cambridge formed the centre, and were 
commanded by General Washington in person. The 
(biVses were deemed incompetent to defend this extend* 
ed camp, but the situation of the country did not &- 
vour a more compact arrangement ; nor tsould the 
neighbouring country be otherwise defended from the 
depredations of the enemy. 

These positions were secured by linos and forts; 
and a few companies of men were posted in the towns 
around Boston Bay, most exposed to annoyance by 
British armed vessels. 

General Washington found himself embarrassed by 
the total want of system in every department of the 
Sirmy. In the execution of the duties of his com* 
mission; it became necessary to open a correspond- 
ence, not only with the Continental Congress, and 
with most of the Governments of the Colonies, but 
also with the Committees of all those towns which 
fUrnished supplies for the army. In a letter to Con- 
gress on this subject, he observes, 

« I should be extremely deficient of gratitude, as 
well as justice, if I did not take the first opportunity 
to. acknowledge the readiness and attention which the 
Congress, and the different Committees have shown, 
to make every thing as convenient and agreeable as 
possible ; but tliere is a vital and mherent principle of 
delay, incompatible with military service, in transact- 
ing business through such various and different chan- 
nels. I esteem it my duty, therefore, to represent the 
inconvenience that must unavoidably ensue from a de- 
pendence on a number of persons for supplies, and 
submit it to the consideration of Congress, whether the 
publiek service will not be the best promoted by ap- 
pointing a Commissary General for the ^urptme" 

An inquiry into the state of the magazine of powder 
was among ^e first cares of General Washington, 
and three hundred and three barrels in store was the 
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return mado to him. Soon after ho discovered, that 
this return embraced the whole quantity brought into 
camp, without deducting what had been expended ; 
and that there remained on hand only sufficient to 
furnish the army with nine cartridges a man. While 
the greatest caution was used to keep this alarming 
fact a secret, the utmost exertions were employed to 
('htoin a supply of this article of absolute necessity in 
war. Application was made to all the Coloniesi and 
measures were adopted, to import powder into the 
country. The immediate danger was soon removed 
by an arrival of a small quantity sent from Elizabeth- 
town, in New-Jersey. Under the perplexities wliich 
arose from the defect of arms, the want of clothing 
and magazines, from the want of engineers, and fronoL 
the confused state of the staff department, the mind of 
General Washington was, in some measure, cheered 
by a view of the men who composed his troops. " It-'. 
requires," says he, in a letter to the Presldei^ of Con- 
gress, '^ no military skill to judge fif the difficulty of 
introducing proper discipline and subordination into an 
army, while we have the enemy in view, and are daily 
in expectation of an attack ; but it is of so much im« 
portance, that every effort will be made that time and 
circumstances will- admit. In the rn-/aa time, I have 
a sincere pleasure in observing tnat there are materials 
for a good army ; a great number of able bodied men, 
active, zealous in the cause, and of UBque^^onable ' 
courage." The details o^the departments of the Pay-. 
inasler, Quartermaster, and Commissary, fell upon 
General Washington, and he urg!|d Congress to 
fill them. Being himself authorised to make the ap- 
pointments, he called to his assistance the general 
staff, which is necessary for the regular support and 
expeditious movements of an army ; and assiduoualy 
prosecuted plans to organize and discipline his troops. 
General Gage had, at his disposal, a force consist- 
iiin- r»f eight thousand mo** and, by the aid of hii 
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shipptngy he was enabled to direct it to any point of 
the extended lines of the Americans, whose army did 
not amount to more than iburteen thousand and five 
hundred inen. General Washington was fully ap- 
prized of his danger, and early summoned the Gene- 
ral officers to deliberate upon the expediency of at- 
tempting to support their present position, or of taking 
one in their rear more compact. The council with 
unanimity advised to remain in^their present lines. 
The reasons in support of this opinion were, the imme- 
diate effect which a retrograde movement would have 
to animate the British, and to depress the American 
troops; the unfavourable impression that would be 
made npoif the publick mind ; the devastation of the 
fertile country, that must be opened to the enemy, and 
the difficulty' of finding a strong position in the rear. 
As a precautionary measure, it was determined that 
they would not take possession of the heights of Dor- 
ehorter, nor oppose the attempt of General Gage to 
gain them. In case of an attack and defeat, tho 
lieigfata in Cambridge,* and the rear of the lines in 
Rosdmry, were appointed as places of rendezvous. 
The enemy was watched with vigilant attention ; and 
any jAov^diients which threatened a distant invasion, 
were cbn!m$£[j|bkt^ to Congress, and to the Execu- 
tives of the Provinces particularly exposed. 

The enemy had been taught respect for the Ameri- 
can army by the battle of Bunker's Hill, and their 
plans, £rom that period through the year, were direct- 
ed to self defence. With little interruption, both ar- 
mies were employed in strengthening tlieir respective 
lines and posts. The few slcirmishes which took place 
between small parties neither in their nature nor their 
consequences merit notice. 

The mere defence of lines did not satisfy the en,ter- 
prizing and patriotick mind of General Washington. 

• • Judge Alarshall denomiuates these heights, " Welch 
Mountains.^' This name is not known in their vicinitv. 
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With extreme anxiety he noticed the expense of the 
campaign, without possessing the means of dimimah- 
ing it. 

He knew that his country was destitute of revenue, 
and apprehended that her resources must soon be ex- 
hausted. In a few months the army of course would 
be disbanded, and the enlistment of another he con- 
ceived to be extremely difficult, if practicable ; power- 
ful reinforcements to the enemy were, in the Spring, 
to be expected from England ; and he thought it 
doubtful, whether proportionate strength could be col- 
lected in the Colonies to meet them in the field. He 
conceived it, therefore, of vast importance to the 
American cause to subdue the army in Boston, before 
it could bo reinforced. An ev%nt of this magnitude 
would unite and animate the Colonies, and convince 
Great Britain, that America was determined in her 
opposition to the measures of Parliament. Under 
these impressions he often reconnoitred the enemy, and 
collected information of their numbers and strength 
from every possible source. The attempt to dislodge 
the British he well knew would be attended with ex- 
treme hazard ; but it was his opinion, that the proba- 
bility of ultimate success, and the great advantages ac- 
cruing from it, warranted the effort. In a letter to the 
General Officers, he stated the questions, to which he 
desired them to direct their close attention ; and after 
sufficient time had been given for deliberation, he. 
called them into council to determine, whether an 
attack on Boston should be made. The result was 
an unanimous opinion, '^ that for the present, at least, 
the attempt ought not to be made." To continue the 
blockade, and to strengthen their lines, was all thai 
remained in their power. ' 

Although the Commander in Chief acquiesced yi 
the decision of the Council, yet it was evident, fix>m 
his letter to Congress, that he himself felt inclined to- 
risk the attack. Probably this inclination was iit- 
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oiti|«M^ ^ the wiiriies of .CongreeSy pr^Tknuly cqai- 
nmiiicated to him. 

The scarcity of' fresh provinomi in Boston inducod the 
woBtajf to send, small parties to collect the stook along 
the shorea of the ccHitinent, within protecting distai^e 
of theiB armed vessels. This imposed a heavy bur 
dam upon the towns on the seaboard, in the delenoe of 
their property ; and the Oovemoars of several of 
dia Calonies were frequent and importunate in their 
lequest to General WASHUfGTON.to detach forces firom. 
Us army for their protection. Ho was embarrassed 
bj. repeated requisitions of this nature. To make the 
raqn^ed detachments, would expose the main army to 
iaevitahle destruction ; and to deny the requests, would 
occasion dissatis&ctions, which endangered a cause 
. tbtt. could be supported only by publick opinion. To 
fvlme ium from this embarrassment, Congress passed 
aEresolution, *' That the army before Boston was de- 
<aigiMd only to oppose the ei^emy in that place, and 
^qght not to be weakened by detachments for the se- 
miKiiy ^ otker parts of the country." 
- -Qtenenl Washington early gave an example of the 
hwDBim mMmer in which he determined to conduct 
ib« Wf- By the representations of individuals from 
Nova 8cotia, Congress was led to suppose that a small 
fiiroe firqm the American army, aided by those inhaUt- 
antA of tfaiU Province who were in the American ia- 
teret^ mii^l; surpiise a British garrison at Fort Cnm- 
barlandy «tt the head of the Bay of Fundy, and possess 
t htm e ftlv ef of vali^dtle military stores, if not retain 
t^ OQontiy i th« measure was, therefore, recommend- 
ed Igr thii body to their General. On examination he 
fonMlthil the stores were of no magnitude, and that 
tilt 6Z|;«dition would expose the friends of Amecioa ill 
tknil Y^NWinee to inevitable ruin, from the p'.osecuticiii 
^tboir owp Government, and he discountenanced:the 
aohmnfi. The attempt was, hbwever, eventually mada 
b|i* a fbvu'iadivcreet in^vidui^s, but it failed) and in* 
Vnr.. I. 5 
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▼olvM ito inhabituiU of Not* Scoti»i who engaged 
in it, in the predicted ruin. 

Bome of the American cruisers, acting without pnb- 
licfc orders, brought three of the princii»al inhabitants 
of the Island of St. John into General Wasbingtoh's 
camp ; he treated them with the greatest tendemessy 
and permitted them immediately to return to thtir 
distressed families. 

In the course of the Autumn, gradual approaches 
were made towards the British posts. The army be- 
ing strengthened by the arrival of Morgan's Riflemen 
from Virginia, and a number of legiments from Con- 
necticut and Rhode-Island, General Washimgtok de- 
tached Colonel Arnold, with a thousand men, 
1775 ' ^ ^® rivers Kennobeck and St. Francis, to 
co*>oporate with General Montgomery in Cana- 
da ; and, if posmble, to surprise Quebeofcj the capital 
of that Province. Arnold, and about six hundred of 
*his men, actuated by unconqueraUe resolution, with 
inconceivable fatigue reached Quebeck. The situa- 
tion of the garrison corresponded with the presomp-' 
tions on which the expedition was founded ; but a 
number of circumstances, not open to human foresight, 
nor controllable by human prudence, rendered it un>' 

BuccessfuL 

Through the season, the highest endeavours of the 
Commander in Chief were 'exerted to procure arms 
and ammdfdtion for his troops, and partial success at- 
tended the measures adopted in 'every part of the 
union to accomplish this important purpose. A sue* 
cessfhl voyage was also made to Africa, and every 
pound of gunpowder for sale in the British factories 
on thai coast was obtained in exchange for New- 
England rum. Capt. Manly, in the privateer Lee, 
captured • British ordnance ship, laden with military 
stores, so completely adapted to the wants of the 
American army, that had Congress made out an in- 
voice, a better uMrtment could not -have been pro- 
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cnredl Goiuudorations reelecting the re-ealifltmeiit 
of the ftrtny lay with immenae weight on the nund of 
General Washington, and he repeatedly invited the 
attention of Congress to this subject. In Septembef, 
Congress appointed a Committee of their own body 
to repair to Head Quarters, to cohsidt with the Com- 
mander in Chief, and the IizecutiTes of the New-Eng- 
land Provinces, ** on the most effectual method of con- 
tinuing, supporting, and regulating a Continental ar- 
my." The result of their deliberation was, that the 
new army should consist of twenty thousand three 
hundred and seventy-two men ; but unhappily, the 
men were to be enlisted only for one year. The evils 
resulting from short enlistments were severely felt at 
the oloee of the next campaign, even to the atmott 
hazard of the independence of the country. . 

Various causes operated to lead Congress to the al- 
most fatal plan of temporary military establishments.. 
Among the most important of these, was a prospect of 
accommodation with the parent statQ. Want of ex- 
perience in the management of war upon an extensive 
scale was another. The revolutionary conflict placed. 
the4raople of America in a situation in which all the 
energies of the human mind are brought into action, 
and man makes his noblest efforts ', the occasion called 
upon the publtck theatre statesmen and warrioors, who, 
by the wise and honourable execution of the complicat- 
ed duties of their new characters, surprised the world ; 
rtiU fiom them errours of inexperience were to be ex- 
paeted. The fear of accumulating expense, which the 
iMonrcee of the country could not discharge, had a 
teading influence to deter the American Government 
from the adoption of permanent military establish- 
ments; although the recommendations of Congress, 
and the regulations of State Conventiens had, in the 
day of en&nsiasm, the force of law, yet the ruling, 
power thought it inexpedient to attempt to raise large 
sums hy direct taxes, at a time when the commerce of . 
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nmeh iiiooiiyeniencei By the rejralation of Congmi 
- fbr the new enlistment, the eoldiers, who chose not to 
jwire another campaign, were not pennitted to cany 
home their arms ; but they were to receive paymeinfc 
Ibr them by appraisement. Every soldier who enlist- 
ed was to find a gun, or pay a dollar to the Govem- 
ment for the use of one during the campaign. Every 
■oldiery who found himself a blanket was to receive 
two doUars. As it was impracticable to clothe- the 
army in uniforms, clothes of different colours were 
provided, the price of .which was to be deducted firom 
the wages of the men. 

Aa soon as the plan of the new army was settled, 
Chmeral Wasbington adopted measures to carry it 
hatoezeootion. In general orders he -directed, that 
all officers, who intended to decline the service of 
their eountiy at the expiration of their present engage* 
ainito, should in writing make known their intea* ' 
tion to their -respective Colonels ; which was to be 
eoramunieated to the General Officers commanding 
Brigades. ^ Those bi^ave men, and true patriots, who 
lesdved to continue to serve and defend their bre* 
tiiren, privileges, and property," were called upon in 
the SBOM manner to make known their intenticms, and 
to consider themselves as engaged to the last of De* 
oember, 1776, unless sooner discharged by Congreas. 

The period of patriotick enthusiasm hadj in some 

measure, passed away ; numbers of officers consented 

co n d it i o na Hy to remain in the army, and many made 

no oommunication on the subject. Immediate deoi- 

sion was necessary ; and, in new orders, the Com* 

mander in Chief solemnly called upon them 

Oct. 90. &r a direct and unconditional answer to hie 

. inquiry. " The times," he observed, « and 

the mqportaace of the great cause we are engaged in, 

aUe <v no 'loom for hesitation and delay. -When lift, 

liberty, and property are at stake ; when our oonntiy 

li in danger of being a mela&oholy scene of bloodfM 

I.- 5* 
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PgoBiniiflr, when the fint tonn of service ezpind, oodlgr 
nkie tliouiiaad nU hundred and fifty men had enlkto^ 
ftr the new army, and muiy of tbeae were of neceerit^ 
pennitted to be absent on forlough. It wan fonnd im- 
llOildUe to retain the old troops a single day after their 
tfanie expired. General WAtHisoToii called npon the 
Governments of the neighbouring Provinces for de* 
tedunents of militia to man his lineH, and he was high* 
fy gratified by the prompt compliance with his demand. 
Jo a Jetter to Congress he writes, '' The militi|i that 
aie eome in, both from this Province and New-Hamp- 
ihbe, are very fine looking men, and go through thdr 
doty with great alacrity. The despatch madsi both 
bjr the people in marching; and by the Legialatini 
pem^n in complying with my requisition, hM givte 
aw mfinite satidaetion.'* 

• . In the Bpace of time, between that of disbanding the 

eld army, and of an effective force from the new re- 

tlie lines were often in a defenceless state ; the 

must have known the fiict ; and no adequate 

can be awigned, why an attack was not made. 

"It ia not," nya General WASHiHOTOir, ia 

-ffr^ hui comnninications to Congress, '* in the 

pages of fiistory to fbmish a case like ours. 

To ■****^*«* a post, within musket shot of the enettji 

fer aiz months together, without ammunUum, andf at 

tlMi same time, to disband ontf army and recruit anotfaery 

wdthln that distance of twenty odd British regiments, 

H num, probsUy, than ever was attempted. But if 

IPO supoeed as well in the last, as we have heretofore 

in tte first, I shall think it the most fi>rtunate event 

of m^ whole ]ih." 

TodiAad the American lines with an incompetent 

of troops, with defective arms, and without mm 

■ipply of ammanition ; to di sb a nd one ansf 

and nMidik another in the fkce of eight thousand Mi 

tflh floldtem, will be viewed as a haiardon* m s tom o^ 

iM 4ltil to ittppoeed, with the oisaimtioa OMl dini* 
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pline of the men, to have employed every active power 
of the Gefieral ; yet thi^ did not satisfy his mind. Ha 
knew, that Congress, with anxious solicitude contem- 
plated more decisive measures, and that the oomntry 
looked for events of greater magnitude. The puUick 
was ignorant of his ^tual situation, and conceived hii 
means for ofiensive operations to be much greater, than 
in reality they were ; and from him expected the capture 
or expulsion of the British army in Boston. He felt 
the importance of securing the confidence of his coun- 
trymen by some brilliant action, and was fully acnsible 
that his own reputation was liablie to suffer, if he con- 
fined himself solely to measures of defence. To pub- 
lish to his anxious country, in his vindication, the state 
of his army, would be to acquaint the enemy with his 
weakness, and to involve his destruction. 

The firmness and patriotism of General Washing- 
ton, were displayed in making the good of his country 
an object of higher consideration, than the applause of 
those, who were incapable of forming a correct opiiu<m 
of the propriety of his measures. On this, and on 
many other occasions during the war, he withstood the 
voicQ of the populace, rejected the entreaties of the 
sanguine, and refused icf adopt the plans of the rash^ 
that he might ultimately seoure the great object of 
contention. 

While he resolutely rejected every measure, that in 
his calm and deliberate judgment, he did not approve, 
he daily pondered upon the practicability of a sueceiu- 
ful attack upon Boston. As a preparatory step, lie 
took possesion of Plowed Hill, Cobble Hill, and iioch- 
mere's Point, and upon them erected fortifications* 
These p6st8 l^rought him within half a mile of the 
enemy's works on Bunker's Hill ; and, by his artillery, 
he drove the British floating batteribs fr <n their sUi* 
tions in Charles's River. He erected floating batteri^ 
to watch the movements of his enemy, and to aid in 
any offensive operattom,' that circumitancM v^fA 
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■"w K f iMt He tookilra opijMOD of his. General KMitn 
mMotand time roBpectiag the taeditated attaoic ; Ikii^ 
^gafta rnianimoiMly gaye their opinion in o|ipoBiti(m--to 
.Iha aaeamire, and this opinion was immediately 6Mfe* 
jnwriiMited to Congren. Gongresa appeared atUl to 
Skvomr'tiie attempt, and, that an apprebenaion of dan* 
gM to Ihe town of Boaton, might not have an vadQe 
rtf^'Ht"* upon the operations of the army, reaolTod, 
*.* That if General Washington and hia 
Dec. 1775. Cooncil of war should be of opinion, that 
a snccosafiil attack might be n^ade on the 
trOQ|M in Boston, he should make it in any manner he 
■light think expedient, notwithstanding the town, and 
pi nye r ty therein, might thereby be destroyed." 

.Genml Howe had, in October, aocceeded Genenl 
Chige in the oommand of the British army , and thraagh 
Ihe.lilntaf confined himself to measures of dfaftnoe. 
■ The inability of the American General to aceom- 
fjU.the great olijiect of the campaign, repeated^ 
f iaii tt ad out by Coogreas, was a source of extremo 
giartii&aatimi y but he indniged the hope of success in 
•ome miUtaiy operations during the winter, that wooU 
eory eap oad with the high expectations of his country, 
aadpraenre him honour in his exalted station of Genu 
mwder in Chief of the American armies. In his n* 
ply to the President of Coi^ress, on the td* 
^fm^' ception of the resolution, authorising an at* 
tack on the fortified posts in Boston, he ob« 
Varvedy ^ The resolution lelative to the troops in Bos* 
tan, I beg the frvoer of you, Sir, to assure Congress, 
whfM be .attempted to be put in execution the first mo- 
mvnft I see a probability of success, and in sooh a waj 
tf la Coancil of officers shall think most likely to pro- 
doeo it ; but if thiR should not happen as soon as yon 
Btfiy expect, or my wiishes prompt to, 1 request thtt 
Congreaa will be pleased to revert to my sitoation, and 
^ me the inatice to believe that circumstanoedi and 
|Nt Mot of iaelination, are the omnse of delay." 
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Early in Sanuary, he- accordingly summoned a 
Council of war, at which Mr. John Adjuns, then • 
Member of Congress, and Mr. James Warren, Presi- > 
dent of the Provincial Congress of Massadmsetts, 
were present; in which it wna resolved, ''^ That a 
vigorous attempt ought to be made on the ministerkl 
troops in Boston, before they can be reinforced in the 
Spring, if the means can be provided, and a favourabls 
opportimity shall offer." It was also advised, ^ T&ct 
thirteen regiments of militia should be asked for, fh>m 
Massachusetts and the neighbouring Colonies, in. or- 
der to put them in a condition to make the attempt. 
The militia to assemble the first of February, and to 
continue, if necessary, until the first of March." thiB 
reinforcements thus obtained, amounted to between 
four and/ five thousand men ; but thus far the winter 
proved unusually mild, and the waters about dosUm 
were not frozen. The General, in his official commu- 
nication to the National Legislature^ ^ays, '' CongresB * 
in my last, would discover my motives for streng^en- 
ing these lines with the militia but whether, to the 
weather turns out exceeding mild, insomuch m . to 
promise nothing favourable from ice, and there is no 
appearance of powder, I shall be able to attempt any 
thing de<»8ive, time only can determine. No pereon 
on earth wishes more earnestly to destroy the nest in 
Boston than I do ; no person would be willing to go 
greater lengths than I shall to accomplish it, if it shall 
be thought adviseable ; but u we have neither powder 
to bombard with, nor ice to pass on, we shall be in no 
better situation than we have been in all the year : 
we shall be worse, because their works are stronger." 

While anxiously waiting to embrace any faveurable 
opportunity that c^ight present to annoy the enenqry 
General Washington seriously meditated upon the 
importiLnce of establishing a permanent army. His 
experienise enabled him to anticipate the evils- that 
must ensue at the expiration of the period fbr wMeh 
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the y nmaX troops were engaged, and be bent the 
wImIb fiirce of his mind to induce Congress seasonably 
to adopt measures to prevent them. In a letter to the 
Pendent of Congress, dated February 9, he entered 
thus liilly into the subject. 

^ The diaadTantages attending the limited enlist- 
neni of troog^, are too i^parent to those who are eye 
witiwasesof them, to render any animadversions neces- 
ury f birt to gentlemen at a distance, whose attention 
is engrossed by a thousand important objects, the case 
may be otherwise. 

** That this cause precipitated the fate of the brave, 
and much to be lamented General Montgomery, and 
brought on the defeat which followed thereupon, I 
hare not the most distant doubt : for, had he not been 
apprehenaive of the troops leaving him at so important 
a crisis, but continued tlie blockade of Qucbeck, a ca- 
pitDlationr, (firom the best accounts I have been able to 
eoQect) must inevitably have followed. And,- that we 
were not at one time obliged to dispute tliese lines, un- 
C.n diMbdvaatageous circumstances, (proceeding fVom 
the same cause, to wit, the troops disbanding them- 
selvea befinre the militia could be got in) is to me a 
matter of wonder and astonishment ; and proves that 
General Howe was either unacquainted with pur situa- 
tloB, or restnuned by his instructions from putting 
any thing to a hazard till his reinforcements should 
aiitv#. 

" The instance of General Montgomery, (I mention 
it beeanae it is ahStriking one ; for a number of others 
m^ght be adduced) proves, that instead of having men 
to take advantage of circumstances, you are in a man- 
ner compelled, right or wrong, to make circumstances 
3ricU to a secondary consideration. Since the first of 
December) I have been devising every means in iny 
prver to ■eei^re these encampments ; and though I am 
sanaihie that we never have, since that period, been 
aUc to act upon the offensive, and at times not in a 
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condition to defend, yet the cost (»f nuurcliiog iicHiiB-oiMi: 
set of men, bringing in another, the hayook and waetier 
oceasioned by the first, the repairs necesMory. £ok the 
second^ with a thousand incidental charges and incon- 
veniences which have arisen, and which it is scaroft ■ 
possible to recollect or describe, amount to near at 
much as the keeping up a respectable body of troops, f 
the whole time, ready for any emergency, would have ' 
done. To this may be added, that you never can har^ 
a well disciplined army. 

** To bring men well acquainted with the duties of 
a soldier, requires time. To bring them under |xroper 
discipline and subordination, not only requires time, 
but is a work of great difficulty ; and in this armyi 
where there is so little distinction between the officers 
and soldiers, requires an uncommon degree of atteo-: 
tion. To expect then, the same service from raw and 
undisciplined recruits, as from veteran soldiers, is ta 
expect what never did, and perhaps never wiU happen. 
Men who are familiarised to danger, meet it without 
shrinking ; whereas, those who have never seen- ier« 
vice, often ai^rehend danger where no danger is. 
Three'things prompt men to a regular discharge of: 
their duty in time of aetion^-natural bravery, hope of 
reward, and fear of punishment The two first ar» 
common to the untutored and the. disciplined eoldier ; 
but the latter moiBt obviously distinguishes tlni' onis- 
from the other. A coward, when taught to believa^' 
that if he break his ranks and abandon his eoloais, he 
will be punished with death by his own party, will lake- 
his chance against the enemy ; but a man who think*'-' 
little of the one, and is fearful of the other, acts froai' 
present feelings, regardless of eonsequences. 

** Again, men of a day's standing will not look to« 
wa^ ; and, fW>m experience we find, that as the tili»- 
approaches for their discharge, they grow oanless tff ^^ 
their arms, ammtmitioa, camp utensils, AH, fft^p 
even thabanavks theasMlfMy toy-ua nndsr aOiitisHif »i 
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perpieillj of diibtuiding one may, and rUBiTig cnothn 
at the aama inaunt, snd in Bach a critical sitnUtan m 
the lut wu, i* Bcucelj in the jtower of wotda to ds- 
Gciibe, and such as no man, who has ezperiBneed it 
once, will evsi undergo agun." 

Unhappily, the leuona which firet indnced CongMat 
to adopt the plan of short enliatments, etiU had infln- 
ance on th&t body, and on many of the general ofiicen 
of the aimj ; nor were the; canvioced of their ertoiu, 
but by the most distressing BiperieiiCB. 

The ice now becsrae ButGciently strong 
f KB. 14. far Generul Washington to march hit 
ibrces apon it, into Boston ; and he WU 
himself inclined to risk a general aaaaalt upon tin 
British posts, althougli he had not powder to make 
any extensive use of his artilleij ; but his general of 
fleers in Council voted agninst the attempt, with 
wiioBS decieion lie reluctantly acquiesced- In his 
conununicaUon of their opinion to Congress, he ob- 
served, " PerhiLpa the icksamenees of my situation 
may have given different ideas to me, from thotie 
which inflqence the judgment of the gentlemen wiiom 
I consoltBd, and might have inclined me lo put mote 
tohaiard than was consistent with prudence. If it had 
this efibct,.! am not sensible of it, as I endeavoured to 
give Uie subject all the consideration a matter cf such 
importance required. True it ia, uid I cannot help 
acknowledging, that 1 have many disagreeable sensa- 
tions on account of my aituation ; for, to have the eyei 
of the whole continent Bicd on me, with aniiuuB ex- 
pectation of hearing of some great event, and to be re- 
atrainod in every military operation, for the want of the 
necosaary means to carry it on, is not very pleasing ; 
especially, as the means used to CDneeal my weoknew 
from the enemy, conceal it also tiom my friends, and 
add 10 their wonder." 

By tho last of February, the stock of powdei wu 
considerably increased, and the tegular ainty amoant- 
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ed to 14,000 men, which was reinforced by 6,000 of the 
militui of Maseachosetts. General Washington now 
renhred to take possession of the Heights of Dorches- 
ter, in the prospect that this movement would bring 
on a general engagement with the enemy, under fa- 

' vourable circumstances ; or, should this expectation 
fiul, from this position he would be enabled to annoy 
the ahipe in the harbour, and the troops in the town. 

' PosseMing these heights, he might erect works upon 
the points of land nearest to the southerly part of Bos- 
.ton, which would command the harbour and a great 
port of the town, as well as the beach from which an 
embaroation must be made, in case the enemy was dis- 
posed to evftcoate the place. 

To mask the design, a severe cannonade and bom- 
bardment were opened on the British works and Unes, 
fot several nights in succession. As soon as the firing 
began on the night of the 4th of March, a strong de- 
t^Krn^Mf. marched from Rozbury, over the neck, and, 
withont discovery, took possession of the heights. 
General Ward, who commanded the division of the 
army in Bitozbury, had, fortunately, provided fascines, 
before the resolution passed to fortify the place ; these 
were of great use, as the ground was deeply frozen ; 
and, in the course of the night, the party I y uncom- 
mon exertions erected works which defended them 
against the shot of the enemy. On the next morning, 
the British manifested surprise and consternation at 
sight of the American fortifications. Mutual firings 
took place, but with little effect ; and the Americans 
laboured inde&tigably to complete their works. 

On the contingence of an attack upon Dorchester 
Heights, by a strong force, it had been resolved, that 
four thousand of the American troops, in boats, should 
cross Charles river, protected by three floating batte- 
ries, and attempt to carry the British posts in Boston, 
and open the communication by the neck to t&e Ameri- 
can forces in Roxburv 
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tho town was eyacnated, and left in a better state than 
waa expected ; the houses were not damaged in any 
gimt degree ; but the British left few publick stores 
ofTaloe. 

Although Hali&z was mentioned, as the destined 
place of the British armament, yet General Washing- 
TOii apprehended that New>Tork was their object: 
On thhi supposition, he detached several brigades of 
his army to that city, before the .evacuation of Boston. 

General Howe remained a number of days in Nan- 
tasicet Road, and the Commander in Chief, when he 
entered Boston, as a measure of security, fortified Fort 
Bin. 

The iflsoe of the campaign was Lighly gratifying to 
nil ofauwesj and the gratulation of his fellow-citizens 
npcm the repossession of the metropolis of Massachu- 
■ettsii was more pleasing to the Commander in Chief 
Qun wonM have been the honours of a triumph. Con 
greHy to express the publick approbation of the milita 
17 adiSevements of theii* General, resolved, ** That the 
thanks of Congress, in their own name, and in the 
name of the thirteen United Colonies, be presented to 
his Excellency General Washington, and the officers 
and soldiers under his command, for their wise and 
S]iirited conduct in the siege and acquisition of Boston, 
and thvt a medal of gold be struck, in commemora- 
tion of tlus great event, and presented to his Ex- 
cellency.** 

In his letter, informing Congress that he had exe- 
cnted their order, and communicated to the army the 
vote of thanks, he observes, ^' They were indeed, at 
finty a band of undisciplined husbandmen, but it is^ 
nndflK God, to their bravery and' attention to their duty, 
that! am indebted for that success which has procured 
me the only reward I wish to receive, the afiection and 
esteem of my countrymen." 
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ta fiumtauB bti been cantinDed, bstireeii tbeMmutf 
Uw Britillt ^ips in the Jatbnni, b; whieb tlMJ w«n 
Mpplied with every noccaiaiy ; uid Ttjdd. tbe Britiirih 
~ r, enjoyed the moiC fiiTouinble oppoituoilf 

IB with the numeroiu diuffecled in- 
ity ajid Its vicinity ; and by the aid 
If liie ComiDittce of Sifbty, this dangeroua aommani- 
B eflectnait; Btapped. Tlie Gener&l, wiUi 
d diligence, pushed on hlB works of detenco, 
BnOu wore mnk ia the North and East rivere ; (oita 
were erected on Ibo most coiaaiandlag situsUonB an 
dniT bvikt ; B.nd woikB were raised to derend tb* 
mrrovi piuuge betwoou Long and Yorkleluids. 
> The pBBBGi io the High LandB, bordering on th* 
(adeon, benune ui object of early and soUcitone air 
The crmmand of this riyor wa« eqaallj in^ 
} the American and the British GenetaL 
BdmioD, ifae AmericoDB enailf convejed tOft 
e of proviuon and ammunition to the nortltem 
mj, uid eecuied an intercourse belweentfae Boatharw 
northern caloniee, an inlcroouree esnnlial to 
IB of tbe wax. In tha handi of the Britiah, 
nnnicatioD waa interrupted, and aa 
B belircoo the AlUntic and Canada wt$ 
id to them. General WtsHiNBTOK ordered thcf* 
IB to be rortifitd, and made their Becurity an ob* 
t of primnry importsnee, through erery period at 



■ In these defenaivo prepatationE, tha American amy 
BwuBiantly Isboured im1.il Lord iind General Uoare 

I arrived at Sandy Hook with Ifae British fleet and arm]'. 

i ^ the near prospect of notive warfare, the mindof tho 
Commuider in Chief was agitated by innumerable em- 
bwraaimeots. He found hiouelf det^titute of the 
■hsalM (0 aw« hia country the protection it expected 
ftom bin ; the Colonies had not iillod up their respee* 
Utb teglinentB ; hia G>rce had been veahened by iMge 
4etaahment«B«nt to reinforce tha army is CvtodB; he 
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W&8 greatly deficient in arms, tents, clothing, and all 
military stores; and notwithstanding his urgent en- 
treaties on this subject, such was the destitute siate of 
America,, that Congress with all their exertions were 
unable to supply him. Two thousand men in camp, 
were at this time without arms -, and- no confidence 
could be placed in many of the' muskets, which were 
in the hands of the soldiery. In this weak and de- 
ficient condition. General Washington was to oppose 
a powerful and well appointed army, and to guard 
against the intrigues of those in New-Tork and its 
neighbourhood, who were disaffected to the American 
cause: these were numerous, powerful, and enter- 
prising. A plan was laid by Governour Tryonythrough 
the agency of the Mayor of the city, to aid the enemy 
in landing, and to seize the person of General Wash- 
ington. The defection reached the American army, 
and even some of the General's guard engaged in the 
conspiracy ; but it was seasonably discovered, and a 
number of those concerned in it were executed. 

The permanent troops being found incompetent ta 
defend the country, it became necessary to call detach- 
ment? of militia into the field ; and Congress, placing 
implicit confidence in the judgment and patriotism of 
their General, invested him with discretionary powers, 
to call on the governments 6f the neighbouring Colo- 
nies, for such numbers as circumstances should re- 
quire ; and they empowered him to form' those maga^ ' 
zines of military stores, which he might deem to be 
necessary. In pursuance of the measure recommend- 
ed by Congress, a requisition was made filr thirteen 
thousand and eight hundred of the militia firom Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New-Tork, and New-Jersey. 

While these defensive preparations were' going for- 
ward in the camp. Congress was ripening measures to 
declare the Colonies independent of Great Britain. 
The free exercise of their constitutional rights was 
the extent of the American claim at the commence- 
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nant of the controyersy, and a reconciliatioo with tlia 
jmnat atate, by. a redresa of grievances; was' the at- 
dent deaire of the great body of the American people ; 
tat thfl operationa of war prodnced other feelinga and 
viewa : A general alienation of affection from the Bri* 
tiah gotwrnment took place, and it was thought that 
the nrntaal confidence of the two countries could never 
lie restored. In the coAmon apprehension, it became 
An abamdity, that one country should maintain autho- 
rity over anothori distant from it throe thousand miles. 
The restrictions of Great Britain upon the Colonial 
tradOy in the course of investigation, appeared as a 
heavy burden, and the commerce of the world was 
yiewed aa a high reward of independence : common 
flonaft dictated, that the ability successfully to contend 
fiv the liberty formerly enjoyed as British Colbniea, 
rtrannoiialy exerted, would secure to the country the 
vm hononrable and permanent blessings of an inde- 
fmniiuA and aovereign nation. The declaration of in- 
dapandence was siq>poeed to be the most effectual 
BMaaa to aecore the aid of foreign powers ; because 
the great kingdoms of Europe would be disposed to 
•ariit the eflbrts of the Colonies to establish an inde- 
pendent government, althotigh they would not inter* 
fbre with their struggles to regain the liberties of Bri- 
tiah aabjeota. By reasonings of this nature, the minds 
of the American people were ripened to renounce their 
allegiance to Britaixi, and to assume a place am^ng in- 
dopendentnations ," and the representatives of most of 
the Odloniea were instructed to support in Congresa 
jDeasnres for this impoitant purpose. 

Early in June, the following resolution was moved 
in Gongresa by Richard Henry Lee, and seconded by 
John Adams, ** Resolved that these United Colonies 
ere, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
Btatm ; and that all political connexion between them 
and die aUtte of Great Britain is, and ought to be, Uh 
tally disBolved.' This resolution was solemnly de-. 
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bated fi>f seyeral days, and finally passed Con. ' 
JvLT 4. gress, in the affirmatiye, by the unanimoos 
sufirage of its members. 

The duties of the field precluded Creneral Washutg- 
TON from a primary agency in this 'important, intional 
measure ; but it met his full approbation. On the re- 
ception of the instrument, he wrote as follows to the 
President of Congress. 

^^ I perceive that Congress have been employed in de- 
liberating on measures of the most important nature. 
It is certain that it is not with us to determine in many 
instances, what consequences will flow-from our coun- 
sels ; but yet it behooves us to adopt such, as, under the 
smiles of a gracious and all kind Providence, will be 
most likely to promote our happiness. I trust the late 
decisive part they have taken, is calculated for that end, 
and will secure us that freedom, and those privileges^ 
which have been, and are, refused us, contrary to the^ 
voice of nature, and the British Constitution. Agreea- 
ble to the request of Congress, I caused The Declara>- 
turn to be proclaimed before all the army, under my 
immediate command ; and have the pleasure to inform 
them, that the measure seemed to have their most hearty 
consent ; the expressions and behaviour of both officers 
and men, testifying tlieir warmest approbation of it." 

General Howe had sailed from HaUfiuE in June, and 
early in July landed his army, without serious opposi- 
tion, rn Staten Island ; and on the twelfth of that 
month, he was joined by Lord Howe, with the rein- 
forcements for the army. Lord Howe had been ap- 
pointed to command the naval force on the American 
station ; and he and the General were invested with 
the powers of Commissioners to treat with individuals, 
and with corporate bodies in the Colonies, upon terms 
of reconciliation with Britain. Although independ- 
ence was already declared, yet they were anxious to 
commence negotiation ; and though unwilling to re- 
cognise the official capacity of Congress, or of GeniBral 
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IVASHiirGTON, yet they desired to open with them a' 
co i wiiyondenoe. . His Lordship sent a letter by a flag, 
directed to "Greorge Wasliington, Esq." This the 
General refused to receive, as '* it did not acknowledge 
the publick character, with which he was invested by 
Congrees, and in no other character could he have any 
intercourse with- his Lordship.'* Congress, by a formal 
resolution, approved the dignified conduct of their 
General, and directed, ^' That no letter or message be 
received on any occasion whatever from tlie enemy, 
by the Commander in Chief, or otliers, the Command- 
ers of the American army, but such as shall be direct- 
ed to them in the character they respectively sustain.'* 

An intercourse between tlic British commander, and 
General Washington, was greatly desired for political 
leasonB, as well as for purposes growing out of the 
war. ^ot yet disposed to adopt his military address, 
they sent Colonel Patterson, Adjutant General of the 
British army, to the American head quarters, with a 
letter directed to '' George Waiihington, &c. &c. &c.*' 
When- the Cc^onel was introduced to the General, he 
addressed him by the title of Excellency, and said, 
'* that General Howe greatly regretted the difficulty 
that had arisen respecting the address of the letter ; 
that the manner of direction had been common with 
Ambassadors and Plenipotentiaries, in cases of dis- 
pute about rank and precedency ; that General Wash- 
iKOTOH had himself, the last year, directed a letter in 
the following manner, " The Hon. William Howe ;'* 
that Lord and General Howe held his person and 
character in- the highest respect, and did not mean to 
derogate from his rank ; and, that the ct ceteras im- 
plied every thing which ought to follow." He then 
laid the letter which had been before sent, on the table. 

The General, declining its reception, observed, "that 
a letter, directed to a publick character, should have 
an address descriptive of that character, or it might be 
conflidercd as a private letter. It was true that the 
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et cdteras implied eyery thing, they olso implied any 
thing. Th9 letter alluded to, was in answer to one 
received from General Howe, under the like addreesi 
which being reeeived by the officer on duty, he cbid 
not think proper to return ; and therefore answered in 
the same mode of address ; and that he should abeo* 
lutely decline any letter relating to hispubliek statiaQ, 
directed to him as a private person." 

Colonel Patterson then said, that General Howe 
would not urge his delicacy farther, and repealed hie 
assertion, that no failure of respect was intended. 
Some general conversation then passed, respecting the 
treatment of prisoners, when the Colonel "proceeded to 
observe, that the goodness of the King had induced 
him to appoint Lord and General Howe his commis- 
sioners, to accommodate the dispute that had unhappi- 
ly arisen ; that their powers were very extensive, and 
they would be highly gratified in effecting the accom- 
modation ; and he wished his visit might be consider- 
ed as the introduction to negotiation. 

General Washinoton replied, that Congress had 
Bot invested him with powers to negotiate ; but he 
would observe, that from what had transpired, it ap- 
peared that Lord and General .Howe were only em- 
powered to grant pardons : that they who had com- 
mitted no faults, wanted no pardon; and that the' 
Americans were only defending what they thought 
their indubitable rights. Colonel Patterson rejoined, 
that this would open a wide field of argumMit, and af- 
ter expressing his fears, that an adherence to forms 
might obstruct business of the greatest moment, took 
his leave. The highest courtesy was observed jbn thui 
conference: the address of Colonel Patterson wai 
manly and polidied ; the American General fully sup- 
ported the dignity of his character and station ; and 
the scene was highly interesting to spectators. 

The Commander in Chief expected no salataxyeon- 
tequences to remit from the agency of the BrHM 
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commiiiionera. He apprehended, that their attempta 
at negotiation were calculated only to divide aaA 
weaken the continent ] and he feared, tliat their mea- 
Mirea wonld operate to relax the exertions of the United 
fitatea to meet the conflictB of the iiold. In a private 
letter to a confidential friend, as early as May, he !&- 
ineBted the effects of this nature, wluch had actually 
been produced. '' Many members of Congreas,** ho 
wrote," in short the representatives of whole provincea, 
are still feeding themselves on the dainty food of recon- 
ciliation ; and although they will not allow that the 
expectation of it has any influence on their judgments, 
■ao fax aa respects preparations fur defence, it is but 
too obvious that it has an operation upon every part of 
their cbndact, and is a clog upon all their proceedings. 
it is not in the nature of things to be otherwise ; ibr 
no man who entertains a hope of seeing this dispute 
speedily and equitably adjusted by commissioners, will 
go to the samo expense, and incur the same hazards, to 
prepare for the worst event, that he will who bcliovea 
that he must conquer or submit unconditionally , and take 
the consequences, such as confiscation and Iianging." 
General Howe commanded a force of twen- 
A-176. 8. ty-four thousand men, well disciplined, and 
abundantly supplied with every thing neces- 
eaiy to take the field ; he daily expected to be rein- 
foraed by a second detachment of German troops ; and 
he waa supported by a fleet judiciously fitted to its 
destined service. To oppose this formidable enemy, 
General WAsmirGTos had under his direction seven- 
teen thousand tv70 hundred and twenty-five men ; of 
these throe thousand six hundred and sixty-eight were 
in the hospital. His effective force was disposed in 
New-Yoric, on Long and Governour's Islands, and at 
Fanlua Hook ; and he informed Congress, that in case 
of an attack, he could promise himself only the addition 
of one amaU battalion. Some of the posts occupied 

by the army wore fifteen miles distnnt from others, and 
Vol. J. r 
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lUTigibla w«terB iDtecToned. " These Uuflj 
■erred tha General, " ue melancliolj, but t 
oevertheleH Irae. I hope for bettei. Und« 
dindTUiUge, niy utmast exerdons abftll be en 
(a bring about the great ond we havs in viaw : 
&i aal eui judge from the piefeuioua and a 
diapoBition of 1117 troopa, 1 shall bave theii •■ 
The mpeiioritf of the enemj, and the expect» 
do not aeem to have depreaied their apirita. 
conaideTationa lead mo to think, that though 
peal ma; not terminate so happil; as I coold n 
the enemy will not aucceed in tbeii viewa 
connderable loaa. An; advantage the; may g! 
I trust, coat them dear/' 

Before aeriova hoBtilitioa commenced, the A. 
army wai reinforced by several regimenta of 
nent troops, and b; detoclunsnts of militia, whii 
the whoto number amonot to twenty-ieven thi 
but the men were not accuBtomed to the UE 
camp ; they were much ozpoaed fiom the v 
tenti, and one quarter of the whole afmy wei 
from duty by aickncsa. 

While waiting the tardy moveraenta of the 
General WiBHiRcron, apprised of the impreaaii 
would be made by the event of the first onconi 
erted himself to the utmost to bring his inezpe 
troopa under suboidiuation, and to excite in the 
tary ardcur, .witliout which he coold have no I 
succeaaful wirfiire. In general orders, he oalli 
oSlcera to be cool in action, and upon the aoli 
be obedient to ordere, and to be firm and conr 
He ditocted, that any soldier, who deserted hi 
in time of battle, should be immediately ahot 
Ha desired commaedera of corps to report 
ever; tnttanceordistingaiahed bravery in the » 
with promiae of reward. H^endeaToured,brt 
of liberty, sf conatr;, an 1 of poaterity, to anin 
army to do thmr ^ty. " The time," h» ob 
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-' in uotr Bl fumd, ivlikli miial probib!/ <lelerniiii« 
wbatJier Americuia arn to In fres inen ur sl&YeB} 
wbetlicr lliDf arc to tmru atif pcojierty lliey caa ctll 
IllBir Owu ; n'hethcr tlicir housCB and runia ara to be 
pillaged anii dastioyed, uid thounelves consigned lo a 
■tate of wretcIicdneM, fram which no human efiorla 
will deliver (hem. Tlis fate of uDbom miUiDiu will 
now depend, under Goil, on the coorage and conduct 
orthiaarmy. Out cruel and unnlsntingrnemjleavei 
U9 only the clioico of b. braro resistance, oi the moat 
abject suhH'JBsion. We have to resolve to conqaei, 
OT to dio. Our o\in, our country's honour call ujion 
UB for a vigoiouB and mniily eicition ; and if we now 
shamefully f&il,wc shall become inJaiiieuslolhDVfhole 
WurM. 'Lei Ui then rely on Ihe goodneis of ouicauie, 
and on llie aid of llie Supreme Being, in whose hand 
victory ja, to anjmatc and encourogo na to g'eat and 
noble oc lions. The eyes of all our countTymeii are 
now upon ua, and no Hhall have their blessing and 
ptaiies, if happily we ore iho instruments of eavins 
them Irom the tyranny meditated against tliein. Let 
U9 theiefoto animate and eucourage each other, and 
show tlie whole wurld,'tliat a. freeman, contending for 
liberty on his own ground, is superiour to ony slaviob 
mercenary on enrth." 

Id the coDimunication lo his army^ of ths 

JvLvSI success of the Americans at Fort Moultrie, 

near Charleston, he thus laboured to excite 

them to cmutale the bravery of their countrymen in 

South Carolina. 

" This glorious eiwn^ie of our Itoops, under tlia 
like cirouinBtanoeH with ouraelves, the General hopes, 
will animate every ofllcer and soldier lo imitate, and 
even to outdo Oiem, when tiie eneniy ahall make the 
same attempt on us. With euch a bright example be- 
fore III, of wliat can be done by brave men, lighting ia 
defence of llieir couolry, we shall be loaded with a 
double aliare of shame and infrnmy, if we da AM acquit 
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nQTselvai irhb oonr&ge, and manifmt % detemuned 
reiolutkui lo coaqaer ot dia. With tha lu^ and con- 
tideDoe Ibat thia aimj viil have an equal ahare of 
bonour and aoccesi, the Ganeiol most eaiueatl; ez> 
hoTtB aveiy officer and mldier to p&y the utmost atten- 
tion to hia arm and health ; to have ths former in th» 
beat oidai fbr wtian, end b; oleuiltneM anct care t» 
proserTo the lalter ; to be eiact in their disciplina, 
obedient lo ttieir aapaiiours, and rigilont on duty. 
With sach pieparations and a suit&ble epirit, tbeio cut 
be no doubt bat, hj tlie blBBstng of lieavcn, vi shall re- 
pel our croel invaders, preserve our countij, and gain 
the gieateit honour." 

In the immediate view of the ardnoua conflict, tha 
Genertil once more endeavoured to inspiro his arm]' 
nith the heroiBm necessary sncoes altill; to anatnin it. 

" The eaeiny'a whole roinforcemont is now arrived," 
said he, " so that an attack ranst, and hood will be 
laade. The General theretbre again repeats his eu- 
aest leqaeat, that elery officer (tad soldier will have 
his arins and ammunition in good order ; keep withia 
bis quarten and encampment, as much as poeiible ; be 
ready fol aotibn at a moeient's «alt ; and when cnlleii 
to it, romember, that liberty, property, life, and honottr 
are all at ateke ; that upon their courage and conduol, 
rest (ho hopes of their bleeding and inanltad coimtry ; 
lliat Iheir wives, children, Knd parents, eipec* safety 
fi-om thorn alone ; and tint we have every reason to 
believe that heaven will crown willi success so just a 

" The enemy will endeivonr to intimidate by ahov 
EUid appearance ; but remember, they have been re 
pulsed on rartoua occasiom, bj a ftw biave Ameri- 
cans. Their cauae ia bad ; their men are conscious of - 
it ; and if oppoMd with firmness and coolness on their 
Unt on«vt, irith ear advantage of works, and know- 
ledge of the grannd, the victory most assurodly is. ours. 
■Every good soldier will be silent and attantira, wail 
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for oidflrii and reserve his fire until he is sure of doing 
essentioii ; of this the officers ue to be particularly 
omftd." 

The posMBSioin of Long Ii&and is essential to the 
defence of New-Tork/ It had been determined in ft 
Conncil of war, to fortify a camp at Brooklyn, front- 
ing New-Tork ; and stretching across that end of Long 
Uendi'ftom East river to Gowan's cove. The rear of 
this eneampment was defended by batteries on Red Hook 
and Govemonr's Island, and by works on East River, 
iriiick secured the communication with the city. In 
front of the eneampment, ran a range of hills from 
east to west across the island. These were covered 
with woodymnd were steep, but could any where ,be 
aecended by infantry. Over this range were thme; 
yonssi, leading by three roads to Brooklyn ferry. « 

A strong detachment of the American army was 
poated on Long Island, under the command of General 
Chmene, who made himself intimately acquainted with 
tba passes on the hills ; but unfortunately becoming 
dek, Gfreneral Sullivan succeeded him in this command 
only a few days before active operations commenced. 
The main body of the AinericaD army remained on 
York Island. A flying camp, composed of militia, was 
Ibrmed at Araboy, to prevent the depredations of the 
enemy in New- Jersey ; and a force was stationed near 
New Rochelle, and at East and West Chester on the 
8ound| to check the progress of the enemy, should 
they attempt to land above King's bridge, and enclose 
the Americans on York Island. The head quarters of 
General Washington were in the city, but he was 
daily ovisr at Brooklyn to inspect the state of that camp, 
and to make the best arrangements circumstances 
wquld admit. 

An immediate attack being expected on Long Island, 
Genenl Sullivan was reinfi)rood, and directed careful* 
ly to wateh the passes. 

On the 90th the main bodi»'of the British troops, 
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with ■ largs detachment of Geitnans, Unded undu 
eovei of Ike riUpi, on the wntb wjcMern extramity of 
Long lalsnd. \ regiment of militia, autioned oa tha- 
coast, Tetxeated befoia them to the height*. A luge 
reinlorcemeat ivaa ssnt to the camp at BiooUya, uul 
the commuid of the post given to G«Denl Pntnui, 
who was puUcuUrJv charged to guard the woodi, ud 
ta hold himself constanl!; prepued to meet the osiudt 
of the sneniy. 

Oq ^hc KLiue da.;, ibe British, in Ihiee dividoDB, took 
post Dpon the south ckirt of the wood ; Oenend Giant 
upon their left, near ttie eoast ; the GermoD General 
de Heinel in the centre at Flatbush ; and General 
Clinton npoD tbeir right at Flotluid, The range of 
UI1* bnly now oeparated tlie two umieB, and the dif- 
ferent posts of the British were distant from the 
AnWrican camp, front four to bIz mileB. Upon their 
left, a road u> Brooklyn lay alon^ the coast bj Gowan's 
cove, before General Grant's dtTision. From Flatbueh 
a, direct road ran to the American camp, in which tlie 
Germans might proceed. General Clinton mi^bt 
either DDitA with tlie Gennana, or take a more eastern 
route, and fUl Ipto the Jamaica road by the way of 
Bedford. Thew three roads unite near Brooklyn. 
On ths pan at Flatbush, the Americans had thrown 
up a HOiaU tedonbt, moimtod it with artillery, and 
maoKad it with a body of troopa. Major General Sul- 
Lvan eoBtiuued to commsju! on the beighls. 

In the evening. General Clinton, without 
Ana. K, beat of dram, marched with the infantry of 
his division, a party of light horse, and&ur- 
t«en field pl«cei, to gain the defile on the Jamaioa 
road. A ftw boors before day, he surprised an Ameri- 
can party stationed here to give the alarm of an a{»- 
protcMog enamy, and undiscovered by Sullivan seized 
the paas. At day li^t he passed the heights, and 
descended into the plain on the side of Brooklyn. 
Barly in tbe nomlng, General d« Hemer, at Flatbuh, 
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uid BmntnX Gnnt upon t]ie west coa£|t, opened a can- 
nffitf^ npan the American troope, and began to ascend 
tbe Inll ; but they moved very slowly, as their object 
warn to draw the attention of the American commander 
fiiQia his lefty and give General Clinton opportunity to 
gaJB th0 rear of the American troops stationed on the 
haigfats. General Putnam, in the apprehension that 
the seriioas attack would be made by de Heister and 
Grant, sent detachments to reinforce Goneral SuUivan 
and Lord Sterling at the defiles, through which those 
divisions of the enemy were approaching. When 
Ckneral Clinton had passed the Icfl flank of the Ameri- 
cans, about eight o'clock in the morning of the 27th, 
de Heister and Grant vigorously ascended the hill ; 
tbe troops which opposed them, bravely maintained 
their ground, until they learned their perilous situation 
from the British columns, which were gaining their 
rear. 

As soon as the American left discovered tbe progress 
of Oraeral Clinton, they attempted to return to the 
ctODf at Brooklyn ; but their flight was stopped by the 
front of the British column. In the mean time, the 
Qermans pushed forward from Flatbush, and the troops 
in the American centre, under the immediate com- 
mand of General Sullivan, having also discovered that 
their flank was turned, and that the enemy was gain- 
ing their rear, in haste retreated towards Brooklyn. 
Clinton's columns continuing to advance, intercepted 
ibem, they were attacked in front and rear, and alter- 
nately driven by the British on the Germans, and by 
the Germans on the British. Desperate as their situa- 
tion was, some regiments broke through the enemy's 
colodms and regained the fortified camp ; but most of 
the detai^hments upon the American left and centre 
were other killed or taken prisoners. 

The detachment on the American right, under Lord 
Sterling, behaved well, and maintained a severe con* 
flict with (Hnernl Grunt for six hours, until the vsn of 
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General Clinton's division, hating crossed the whole 
island, gained their rear. Lord Sterling peroeiTed his 
danger, and found that his troops could be satrad only 
by an immediate retreat over a creek near the eoye. 
He gave orders to tibia purpose ; and, to facilitate their 
ez|cution, he in person attacked Lord Comwallis, who, 
by this time having gained the coast, had posted a 
small corps in a house, just above the place where the 
American troops must pass the cr^ek. The attack 
was bravely made with four hundred men, who, in the 
opinion of their commander, were upon the point of 
dislodging Comwallis ; but his Lordship being rein- 
forced from his own column, and Generaf Grant at- 
tacking Lord Sterling in the rear, this brave band 
was overpowered by numbers, and those who survived 
were compelled to surrender themselves prisoners of 
war ; but this spirited assault gave opportunity for a 
large proportion of the detachment to escape. 

The loss of the Americans on this occasion, for thd 
number engaged, was great; General Washington 
stated it at a thousand men ; but his returns probably 
included only the regular regiments. General Howe, 
in an official letter, made the prisoners amount to one 
thousand and ninety-seven. Among these were Major 
General Sullivan, and Brigadier Generals Sterling and 
WoodhuU. The amount of the killed was never with 
precision ascertained . Numbers were supposed to have 
been drowned in the creek, and some to have perished 
in the mud on the marsh. . The British loss acknow- 
ledged by General Howe, was twenty-one officers, and 
three hundred and forty-six privates killed, wounded, 
and taken. 

General Washington passed over to Brooklyn in 
the heat of the action ; but unable to rescue his men 
from their perilous situation, was constramed to be the 
inactive spectator of the slaughter of his best tro<^. 

At the close of the day, the British approached in 
front of the American works, and it has been said; that 
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tha troop>9 in their ardo^» exhibited a strong inclkia- 
tioB to Btorm the linef ; but Greneral Howe, remem- 
berm^ Bunker Hill, prudently restrained them from 
theftManH. 

IMennming to carry the American works by re|f u- 
lir vpproifihee, the British commander broke ground, 
OB tiM idght of the 28th, within six hundred yards of 
atedoiAt. 

General Washisotov was fully sensible of the dan- 
ger that awaited him. The success of the enemy by 
regular approaches was certain . His troops were with- 
out tents, and had already suffered extremely by heavy 
rains. The movements of the British fleet indicated 
an intention to force a passage into the East river, and 
cut off the retreat of tho troops to the city. Should 
they accomplish this, the situation of the army on 
Long Island would be desperate. An immediate re- 
treat to the city was therefore thought expedient. The 
meamro was happily accomplished, on the night of 
th^ fl9tli, with all the stores, and military apparatus, 
except a few pieces of heavy artillery, which the soft- 
neas of the ground rendered it impossible to move. 

This important retreat was made with so much si- 
lence and address, that tho enemy did not perceive it, 
althongh so near that the noise of their intrenching 
tools was distinctly heard by the Americans. A heavy 
ibg hung over Long Island until late in the morning 
of tho 30th, which hid the movements of the Ameri- 
can army from General Howo. When it cleared, 
the rear guard was seen crossing East river, out of 
reaeh of the British fire. Tho General in person in- 
Bpeeted the details of this critical retreat ; and for the 
ibrty-eight hours, which preceded its completion, in 
his own language, he was ** hardly off his horse, and 
never cloeed his eyes." Ho did not leave the island 
before the Covering party marched from the lines. 

The attempt to defonc' Long Island has by many 
been considered, as an erronr in the military opera- 
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tioni oF tlu AnMriqut ChaaniL Bai bafbnliU}nd|^, 
mant, in tt^ iinUDM, ii oMkbiaMd, ths tMMoB riidt.' ' 
led to it OAfht to b* weiglwd. Ki fomt^tn wu *> 
highly iinpoTtMt to ri&MT aim/; lla wtmHat nadN- ■ 
«d it! definoa, in > good depM, pnMte i dif lugtt ' 
of hull wu fariMnhte to tte vMndliM of aa iM^' 
ingenamjr; uida Ibitified eapp In tlw T— » oplhn 



teciei OB Oonmoot^ Idutd'and tha &artrivw,ran- 


mikoitiiMOMUr. Thmin>thNi>ftU^aqMal«r 


deftiHUni tile idutd ; It Iwt of dMainiiif thB«aMi7 


m !<»« in Iha affiMt to gain poMHaion of it, aa to wute 






any d(rfl»et iulha original plan, but to tha Mi^ of 


pu> on the toad ftom JamuM to Badfi«4. . tTnfbrta. 



natfllf this oMeet waa ohanfad at the lima, w|mb )m»- 
tiliti«awan abovt to oomniNio*; and tlie OasMal, 
who diiaotod tiM idiQMdtion of tlM traepa OS tho 4v 
of the aetioB, wa« uDperfe^tlj aeqoaintad 'vitk Ih* 
■ piaaaa in tka mooiitaina. Oanaral WAipm«M, t^ 
written faMlraeliina, dlioetad tUa offioar ■< Par^enh^ , 
toguaid the dafllea in the wMda,aiid toreBderthe' 
^^oaeb it the ovamy tbraafh tbam aa diffienk aa 
poinlila." lUa order waa nM &^ oxeaate^. U a^ 
|Mara, Cbat QsaaiJ Sullivan waa not a^nHd of Iha 
march of the Bittilh detaohment fiom tl " 
Ilatland, on the evening of the 36Ul, and a 
the Juoaioa.road did not leaaanalilj diieovt 
preach Of tfae enemj to give iiifinmatiMi.-- Oenead. 
Hoire,inMa<iffl(dalIotter,mentioned,thatanA>ttarieaB' 
patrolinf pw^ vaa taken on thiaroad; and O «— a>- 
WA*nae«ea-ita a lattar to s 6iend wrote, ^ TUa aai^ 
(brtDnahaypanadb a gieal maaaara, bj two dataWi ■ 
menu <€ oOr paopto, who wvn. poatad in two. ttmia- 
laadisg tiuoogk a wood to intojeept tlw annate tfaait- 
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xnAxehy snfferiiig a BurprisOi and making a precipitate 

lwJMt» 

It ihoiild also be recoUeotedi that the plans of the 
GommaDder in Chief, were laid in the expectation of 
a miieh larger force, tluln in the event he realized. 
The regiments were not complete ; and he was abso- 
lutely destitute of cayahry. There Was not a single 
company of horse on Long Island to watch the mo- 
tions of the enemy, and give information of their 
movements. This furnishes some apology for the ig- 
norance of the commanding officer on Long Island, 
respecting the manoeuvre of the enemy. 

The defeat of the 27th made a most unfavourable 
impression upon the army. A great proportion of 
the troops lost their confidence in their officers, and in 
tiiemselveB. Before this unfortunate event, they met 
the enemy in the spirit of freemen, fighting lor their 
Kigh^ interests, and under the persuasion, that their 
thonragh use of arms, rendered Uiem equal to the dis- 
dpiiaed battalions which they were to oppose. But, 
on this occasion, by evolutions, which they did not 
oompcehend, they found themselves encompassed with 
difficulties, firom which their utmost exertions could 
not extricate, and involved in dangers, from which 
their bravery could not deliver them ; and entertaining 
a hijgh opinion of the adroitness of the enemy, in 
every movement, Aey apprehended a fatal snare. 

These melancholy fiicts were thus narrated by Gene- 
ral WasHniGToir, in lys letter to Congress. " Our 
sitnalioii is truly distressing. The check our detach- 
ment ■nstained on the 27th ultimo, has dispirited too 
great a proportion of our troops, and filled their minds 
with apprehension and despair. The militia, instead 
of ealUng forth their utmost effi)rts to a brave and 
manly opposition, in order to repair our losses, are dis- 
mayed, intnetable, and impatient to return. Great 
numbers of them have gone off — in some instances, 
almost by whole regiments, by half ones, and by com- 
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panles at a time. This circumBtance, of itself^ Inds- 
pendent of others, when fronted by a well appodnted 
enemy, superiour in niuinber to our whole eoUeoted 
force, would bo \sufficiently disagredable : hot when 
their example has infected another part of ths army ; 
when their want of discipline, and refiisal of almost 
every kind of restraint and ^vernment, haye produced 
a like conduct, but too common to the whole, and aB 
entire disregard of that order and subordination neoev- 
«ary to the well doing of an army, and which had been 
inculcated before, as well as the nature of our milita^ 
establishment would admit of, our condition is atiO 
more alarming ; and with the deepest concern I am 
obliged to confess my want of confidence in the gene- 
rality of the troops." 

T}io British Greneral being in possession of Long 
Island, prepared to attack New-York. The body of 
the fleet lav at anchor near Govemour's Island.; but 
particular ships passed up the East river, withoot sus- 
taining injury from the American batteries ; others, 
sailing roimd Long Island into the Sound, passed up 
to the higher part of York Island. By these move* 
ments, the situation of the American army became 
critical. It was uncertain whether the attack wonld 
be made upon the lines, or whether General How6 
would land his troops ftbove King's bridge, and en* 
close the Americans. To guard againat Che danger 
which threatened him, the Commands in Chief or- 
dered the stores, that were not of present neceasity, 
to be removed above King's bridge, and assembled a 

Council to determine upon the expediency 
Sept. 7. of retreating from the city. The majority of 

his general officers voted against the imme- 
diate evacuation of New- York. The plan recommend- 
ed was to station the army in the best manner, to de» 
fend the points menaced with attack, that the enemy 
might waste the residue of the season in the struggle 
to possess York Island. The belief that Congress de- 
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Bind that New-Tork should be maintained to extremi- 
ty, probably had influence on this Conncil. In eom- 
fflimicatin^ the adopted plan to that body, General 
WASHiifOToif clearly indicated an opinioni that an 
immediate evacuation of New-Tork was expedient. 
Bpealdng of the enemy, he observed, 

^ It is now extremely obvious, from all intelligence, 
ftom their movements, and every other circumstance, 
that httTin^ landed their whole army on Long Island, 
(except about four thousand on Staten Island) they mean 
to enclose us on the Island of New-Tork, by taking 
poet in our rear, while the shipping effectually secure 
the front ; and thus, either by cutting off our commu- 
nication with the country, oblige us to fight them on 
their own terms, or surrender at discretion, or, by a 
iirilliant stroke, endeavour to cut this army in pieces, 
«nd secnro the collection of arms and stores, which 
Utty well know wo shall not be able soon to replace. 

** Having, therefore, their system unfolded to us, it 
^Mime an important consideration, how it would be 
moet eoGpessfully opposed. On every side there is a 
■dioioe of difficulties ; and every measure, on dur part 
(howover painful the reflection be from experience) to 
be fbrmed with some apprehension that all our troops 
will not do their duty. In deliberating on this great 
^eAioa, it was impossible to forget, that history, our 
o<wn experience, the advice of our ablest friends in 
Ewope, the fears of the e^icmy, and even the declara- 
tions of Congress, demonstrate, that on our side, the 
war ahoald be defensive — (it has ever been called a 
wtr of poitB)-~that we should on all occasions avoid a 
gnMjgli action, nor put any tiling to the risk, unless 
compelled by a netcssity into which we ought never 
to hb 6rawn. 

*• It was concluded to arrange the army under three 
divirions; five thousand to remain for the defence of 
the city ; nine thousand to King's bridge and its de- 
pendences, as well lo possesfi and "ccurc those postp; 

Vol. I. H 
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M to ba . iBady to attack thu enomj' who are Blowing I 
eutwatd «n Long Island, if Ihoy h!iouIi1 attEmjil to ■} 
Itnd (m this side : Iho remainder to occupy the inter- I 
ni«diBt«ip«Be,isa«iiqipart«tlier; dMttiM ttokaiionld 

piepwed at ^ig'i bcUgv With ill poi^da siyedkioii 
to oovor tho tnotw. - 

" Then wan mrm gnwnl affio*n, in whow jndg- 
rnent and qgiiSaa, mnolt oosfidanM la to Iw repdnd, 
that waia fix a. total and iaDiMdiatB raipoMl from Urn 
city, nrpiif-tlwfnatdaiigMrof onapart of tlio iitay ' 
bejng «a^^ ht&n Uw otber can aoiiport K. tlw ez- 
tremltiM baiag at laaat MitMit milM a|iart )-tb«t omt 
annjr, whanndlaatedtH iafmmt In ib».«wenj ; QaX 
they can Hum wteh thaii whcda fi>Ke to any pdid tf 
attsek, and eonaequeutly mud nioeasd by vaiskt of' 
nnmbeta, if Uie^ Ime ouljr » (bit to oppoaatlism; 
that, by nwofing from henee, va deprive tbs attamjr 
of the advanligB at their ahipa, «hi«h will romka at 
least MM haffDf tke fbroe toUtaok tho town; that 
weihooM kMp tlw enemy at b^, pot sothmf to the 
baiard, bqtat ^ eTnita,k*ap the ih^ tofethn, wkfaA 
may be raornitad anotbar jmt ; tlwt 4m inipert 
■twei wiBdw.ba praaanad; and, ta iiita oaaa, the 
heavy aitiOa^ ean'alao ba aaMit«d>" 

In tba IfaU «^eetalkm Alt a fetnat from Totk 



BidnoDdy oortltMad the nm«?al of tlM, rtona and ' 
l>«*Ty baffap to a ^aee ot nfety. 

.. Tba OaBaial offioera becuM alarmad il 
Sift. IS.- the danger of tba army, and, in a aaooal 

CoQiM^, determined to temore it freMi " 
Hew-Tort ) 

On the finirtaaiitfa, aereral Britidi ahipa jiaiid Tp - 
the Eaat rinr, and large bodlea of troopa wen nwMd ' 
to Bfonteaoia^ lalandwith Qw apparent Jntantint* ■' 
Und, eithn upon the continfliit above Kh^'a Wdglb ' 
and wbol^ to enekoo the AmerlftaDi: or apon '(feai, 
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ploini of Haerlem on York Island, to break the line 
of communication between the different divisions of 
their army, and attack them in sitnations, in which, 
they would be unable to support each other. The next 
morning- General Clinton landed undercover of five 
men of war, with four thousand men, three miles 
above the city of -New-Tork. 

The American lines at this place were 
Sept. 14w capable of defence, but the men posted in 
them, on the firing of the ships, without 
waiting for the attack of the enemy, abandoned thoM. 
As soon as the cannonading began, two brigades were 
detached from the main body to support the troops in 
the breast; works, the fugitives communicated to them 
their paniipk, and General WAsaiNGT0N,'in riding to 
the scene of action, met Iiis troops retreating in the 
utmost confiision, disregarding the efforts of > their 
G«neralB to stop them. While the Commander In 
Chief was, with some efiect, exerting himself to rally 
them, a very small body of the enemy appeared in 
sight, on which the men again broke, and a most das- 
tardly route ensued. At this unfortunate moment, and ' 
only at this moment through his whole life. General 
Washington appears to have lost his forjtitude. AU 
the shameful and disastrous consequences of the de- 
fection of his army, rushed upon his mind, and bore 
down his spirits. In a paroxysm of despair, he turned 
his horse towards the enemy, seemingly with the in-, 
tention to avoid the disgrace of the day by the sacri- 
fice of his life : his aids seized the liorse*s bridle, and, 
with friendly violence, rescued him from the destruc- 
tion that awaited him. 

In consequence of the failure of the troops upon the 
lines, the evacuation of New-York was necessarily made 
in haste. It was happil}^ accomplished with the loss of 
very few men ; but most of the heavy artillery, many of 
the tents, and a great part of the stores, which had not 
been previously removed, were unavoidably left behind. 
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The American army having been driven from New- 
York, the Britiah General statbned a detachment to 
guard the city ', and potted hie main army in front of 
the American lines on the north ei^ of York laland. 
Their right extended to the East, and their lefi to the 
North river j' and both their flanks were covered by 
ships of war. The island at Bloomingdaie, the place 
of the British encampment, is two miles wide. 

The strongest post of the Americans was at King's 
bridge, which secured their communication with the 
country. M'Gowan's pass, and Morn's heights were 
ajso rendered defensible \ and within a mile and 
a half of the enemy, a detachment was posted in a 
fortified camp, on the heights of Haerlem. The Com- 
mander in Chief was pleased with this disposition of 
his army ; he thought it must lead to those frequent 
skirmishes, which would insensibly wear off the de- 
pression occasioned by the late defeat, and restore to 
his men oonfidence in themselves. He indulged the 
hope that by these services, the discq>line would be in- 
troduced into the army, absolutely necessary to suc- 
cessful war,) when every individual does his appro- 
priate duty, confiding for his security in the skill 
of his General, and in the united efforts of his fellow 
soldiers. 

The very day after the retreat from the 
Sept. 16. city, a party of the enemy appeared in the 
plain between the two hostile camps. The 
General rode to the outpost to embrace the opportuni- 
ty to attack them. Lieutenant Colonel Kuowlton, oi* 
Connecticut! a brave officer, who had been skirmish- 
ing with the party, stated their number at three hun- 
dred. The General detached C<donel Knowlton and 
Major Leitch, of Virginia, to gain their rear, while he 
occupied their attention by movements indicating a 
design to attack them in front. Colonel Knowlton 
and M^]or Leitch, after leading their corps into action 
in a most soldier-like manner, were both soon brought 
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off the field mortally woonded ; yet the men under 
their Captains^ bravely continued the attack, and drove 
an enemy, superiour in numbers, from their position. 
The Americans bad fifty men killed and wounded, and 
the British twice that number. 

This skirmish, trifling in itself, was improved to 
valuable purposes. The Ck>mmander in Chief in gene- 
ral orders, applauded the br^^very of ofiicers and men ; 
contrasted it with the cowardly behaviour of the troops 
the day before ; called upon the whole army to emu- 
late this honDurable example ; and from the issue of 
this conflict,' pointed out what brave men might efifect, 
when fighting in the best of causes. The parole next 
day was Leitch. In filling the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of the Colonel, the General mentioned 
that the ofiicer succeeded ^' the gallant and brave Colo- 
nel Knowlton, who would have been an honour to any 
country, and who had fallen gloriously fighting at his 
post" The success of this rencounter had a general 
efi^ upon the spirits of the army. 

In addition to the arduous duties of thfe campaign, 
wlueh wfre sufficient to employ the time, and test the 
talents df the greatest military character ; the state of 
the army furnished a weighty subject of attention to 
General Washington. He dwelt upon the gloomy 
prospects of the succeeding winter. The clothing of 
the men was suited only to the warm season, and their 
time of enlistment expired with the year. The con- 
sequent distresses hi all their magnitude rose to his 
mind, and in the following letter, he endeavoured to 
impress Congress with a lively sense of the situation 
of the army ; and to call forth their highest endea- 
vours to arrest the approaching evils. 

'* From the hours allotted to sleep, I will borrow a 
few moments to convey my thoughts on sundry im- 
portant matters, to Congress. I shall offer them with 
the sincerity which ought to characterize a man of 
candour ; and with the freedom which may be used in 

8* 
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giving otefol iaiomutioD, willunit inouriiiig tho imr 
puUUoa of pismmptiaD. 

" We an now, u it ware, Dpon Ilia eve of uiodier 
dinolatiim of our tmy. The ramembruKe of tba 
difiiculLiei whicb lwpp«aed upon tbU occuion Iwt 
year ; the conaequence* which mi^ht luve foUowed 
the cbaa^, if ptoper advuitage bad btan taken by tbo 
eaemy ; added to a knowledge of the preaent temper 
and eituation of the troops, reflect but a very gloomy 
prospect upon the appeatance of things now, and la- 
i.iafy me, beyond tbe possibility of doubf, that ualeaa 
some speedy and effectual measures are adopted by 
Congresa, oui cause will be lost. 

" It is in Tun to eipeot that any, or more than a 
trifling part, of this uniy will engage again in the 
service, on the enconragemeat ofleied by Congien. - 
When men find that their townsmen and compauioua 
are ceceiving twenty, thirty, and more dollars, ftr a 
few months' aorrice (which is truly the case) this can- 
not be expected without using compulsion ; and to 
force tbam iota tbo service would answer no valuable 
purpoM. When men are initatad, and their pasnona 
inflamed, they fly hastily and cheeriiiUy to arms ; bnt 
afUr the first emotions are over, to expect amoog such 
people as oompoae the bulk of sn army, that they are 
influenced by any other princqilea than Uioea of inte- 
rest, is to look ioi what never did, and 1 fear Bsver 
will, happen ; the Congress will deceive themaeWei, 
therefore, if they expect it. 

" A soldier, teasaned with upon the goodness of the ' 
cause he is engaged in, und the inestimable rights ba 
is eootendtng fi>r, hears you with patisnce, and ac- 
knowledges tho truth of your obaervations ; but add*, 
that it is of no more conaequenoe to him than to 
otbero. The lAcer makes you the same rapl^, with 
this fiirtfaai rsBtarki tliat his pay wUl not suj^orl bin, 
and be caniiat nin himself tend funily to aarva hi* 
eeantcy, irtien every member in the conranaity is 
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eqotJUy benefited and mtereited by his labours. The 
iSiw, tbnefdsBy who act upon principles of disinterest- 
edness, are, eomparatiyely speaking, no more than a 
drop in the ocean. It becomes evidently clear then, 
that, as this contest is not likely to be the work of a 
day f as the war must be carried on systematically, 
and to do it you must have good ofEcers; there is, 
in my judgment, no other possible means to obtain 
i!hem, but by establishing your army upon a perma- 
aent fitting, and giving your officers good pay ', this 
wiU induce gentlemen, and men of character to engage, 
end until the bulk of your officers are composed of 
such persons as are actuated l^y principles of honour 
and a spirit of enterprise, you have little to eaqsect 
fitom them. They ought to have such allowances, as 
will enable them to live like, and support the charac- 
ters of gentlemen > and not to be driven by a scanty 
pittance to the low and dirty arts which many of them 
pnctiee, to filch the publick of more than the differ- 
ence of pay would amount to, upon an ample allow- 
ance. Besides, something is due to the man who puts 
his life in your hands, hazards his health, and forsakes 
the sweets of domestick enjoyments. Why a captain 
in the continental service should receive no more than 
five shillings currency per day, for performing the 
same duties that an officer of the same rank in the 
British service receives ten shillings sterling for, I 
never could conceive ; especially when the latter is 
provided with every thing necessary he requires upon 
the best terms, and the former can scarcely procure 
them at any rate. There is nothing that givos a man 
consequence, and renders him fit for command, like a 
support that renders him independent of every body 
but the state he serves. 

'' With req>ect to the men, nothing but a good boun- 
ty can obtain them upon a permanent establishment, 
and fiir no shorter time than the continuance of th& 
waxi ought they to be engaged ; as &ct9 iocontegtably 
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pTo*e, Uitt th* £Soal^ and cM'of mtjttmritm in-* 
CMWB witKHiiw. 'ffkaathaani^inijbtt ^dMd'it' 
Cajabri^tBi I im-paniuded tbvilMiiiid^ten bMn' 
l[ot«hli«itBbaantrArt|M«arj dter thRt,lb^be•- 
gul to vBa tint dM'omtert in* Mt'&Mr to «Ml so 



qiwiic^ W ^fwimy fciyi *^ tiiat to 'nt t H t lrinffWi nkj &a ths ' 
cooTM of Int jewi sun; towiw ynttialaoei to ghv 
them a bmOitf ; Fon«Mii( ltw«rito nndting fiiom- 
this, and the ^edraiiti** oboiwpiencaa Wlnoh would, 

in a kmg leUAt; to iwomUnid tto mHrtraoBta Sir and 
during tba'l^, ai^fnUg nich raaioni fivtt,aa«i-'' 
pensnea baa Awi oonrlncad mo wars wril fimoded.'^ 
At that tUna, twen^ dnllara wooM, I aoi pmtuAit,- 
IisTfl engafod Am ntan £ir tliia lenn : (nitUirlll nol' 
do to iMk back, and if th» pnbMit op tw it nn i tj be 
alijqiad, I an pwwuMM that tiftho moidlia nan irin . 
inereaaa oni dtteoltlaa fbni-drfd. I rikall tlMieJiiro 
take tba ntrtrUTfivuig it u'lnrci^nloii, that i good ' 
bountT-tt tav«4iatetf dBstad, uded bj aefnffitr of ' 
at but a SndtM, or a hundred and fiftf aciaa of hmdi 
and a atttV^ deOait, wid a fibnliat to each koo-eora* ' 
miadoiM DflUot aili Boljiar, M I hne food Badmritj 
for n;^n^, tUliomtfer U^ tba mra'a paj Bujr qr- '' 
pear, it ia feuely nfideBt, in tfat preaant amrdtf and 
deanen of all Undf of (oodi, to ka^ Ihom bi okAt^ 
moch ten to aSbrd an^ort to thab fhwHInt if tlda - 
enconragemant Aett b« gjren'to (ha nMUJaiti tndi' 
payaUowad to thfl offieeniaa-wUl indnee genthOM' 
of Ubetal ehatactor and liberal aentloMitta to ei^ago, ' 
and piopar oaMt «d eaotion be naed in the ttoodnatkit' 
(baTing mne ngaid to the ohtraetar of potaDiw, AaM ' 
the nainbar of man they can eoHit) we' ihindd in a ' ' 
little time han a* army ehla to nope with ai^ that 
oanbeoppoaadtottiHthmeanazoallentntattrialirts ' ' 
tbnn one dot <tf; bhtwhBBtha ndj merit an 'eAeit~'. 
pomBReei It Ui ahWr ta» laiN nnt; wUla'dHwiBM- ' 
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cooiicler and treat him as an equal, and in the ohara^- 
tar of an officer, regard him no more than a hroom* 
•tick, being mixed together as one common herd ; no 
qrder nor discipline can prevail, nor wiU the gffioer 
eyer xsnofi with that respect which is eAsentiaUy m- 
eessary to due subordination. 

'' To place any depend^ce upon militia, is assured- 
ly resting upon a broken staff. Men just dragged^ &om 
the tender scenes of domestiok life ; unaccostooied to 
the din of arms ; totally unacquainted with every kind 
of miliiary skill ; which, being followed by a want of 
confidence in themselves, when opposed to troops regur 
larly trained, disciplined, and appointed, superiour in 
knowledge, and superiour in arms, makes them timid 
and ready to fly from their own shadows. Besides, the 
sadden change in their manner of living, particularly 
in their lodging, brings on sickness in many, impa* 
tience in all ; and such an unconquerable desire of n)- . 
turning to iheir respective homes, thttt it not. only poro* 
daces shameful and scandalous desertions among them- 
selves, but infuses the like spirit in others. Again, 
men accustomed to imbounded freedom, and no con- 
trol, eannot brook the restraint which is indispensably 
necessary to the good order and government of an 
army ; without which, licentiousness and every kind 
of disorder triumphantly reign. To bring men to a 
proper degree of subordination, is not the work of a 
day, a month, or a year ; and unhappily for us, and 
the cause we are engaged in, the little discipline I 
have been labouring to establish in the army under my 
immediate command, is in a msimer done away by 
having such a mixture of troops, as have been called 
together within these few months. 

** Relaxed and unfit as our rules and regulations of 
war are for the government of an army, the militia^ 
(those properly so called, for of these we have two sorts, 
the six months' men, and those sent in as a tempo* 
rary aid) do not think themselves subject to them, and 
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therefore take liberties which the loldier is punish^ 
for. This creates jealousy, jealousy begets dissatis- ^ 
faction, and these by degrees ripen into mutiny; 
keeping the whole army in a confused and disordered 
state ; rendering the time of those, who wish to see 
regularity and good order prevail, more unhappy than 
words can describe ; besides this, such repeated 
changes take place, that all arrangement is set at 
nought; and ^le constant fluctuation of things de- 
ranges every plan, as fast as it is adopted. 

*' These, sir, Congress may be assured are but a 
small part of the inconveniences which might be enu- 
merated and attributed to militia: but there is one 
which merits particular attention, and that is the ex- 
pense. Certain I am, that it would be cheaper to 
keep fifty, or a hundred thousand men in constant 
pay, than to depend upon half the number, and supply 
the other half occasionally by militia. The time the 
latter is in pay, before and after they are in camp, as- 
sembling and marching, the waste of ammunition; 
the consumption of stores which, in spite of every 
resolution a^^d requisition of Congress, they must be 
furnished with, or sentiiome ; added to other incident- 
al expenses consequent upon thpir coming, and con- 
duct in camp, surpass all idea ; and destroy every kind ' 
of regularity and economy, which you could establish 
among fixed and settled troops ; and will, in my opi- ■ 
nion, prove (if the same be adhered to) the ruin of our 
cause. 

'^ The jealousies of a standing army, and the evils 
to be apprehended from one, are^ remote ; and in my 
judgment, situated and circumstanced as we a^e^ not 
at all to be dreadcid ; but the consequence of wanting 
one, according to my ideas, formed upon the present 
view of things, is certain and inevitable ruin ; for if 1 
were called upon to declare upon oath, whether tlf 
militia have been more serviceable or hurtful on the 
whole, I should subscribe to the latter. I do not mean 
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by thify however, to arraign the conduct of Congress ; 
in so doing, I should equally condemn my own mea- 
siiresi if not my judgment ', but experience, which is 
the best criterion to work by, so fully, clearly, and de- 
onvely, reprobates the practice of trusting (o militia, 
that no man who regards order, regularity, and econo- 
my, or who has any regard for his own honour, charac- 
ter, or peace of mind, will risk them upon militia." 



" Before I knew of the late resolutions of Congress, 
which yon did me the honour to enclose in your letter 
of the S4th, and before I was favoured with the visit 
of your committee, I took the liberty of giving you 
my sentiments on several points which seemed to be 
of importance. 

" I have no doubt but that the committee will make 
such report of the state and condition of the army as 
will induce Congress to believe that nothing but the 
most vigorous exertions can put matters iipon such a 
footing, as to give this continent a fair prospect of suc- 
cess. Give me leave to say, sir, I say it with due 
deferehctf and respect, (and my knowledge of tiie facts, 
added to the importance of the cause, and the stake I 
hold in it, must justify the freedom) that your affairs 
are in a more unpropitious w&y than you seem to ap- 
prehend. 

" Tour army, as mentioned in my last, is upon the 
eve of its potitical dissolution. True it is, you have 
voted a larger one in lieu of it ; biit the season is late, 
and there is a material difference between voting bat- 
talions and raifting men. In the latter there are more 
diffioidties than Congress seem aware of, which makes 
it my duty (as I have been informed of the prevailing 
sentiments of this army) to inform them, that, unless 
the pay of the officers, (especially that of the field offi- 
cers) be raiwd, the chief part of those that are worth 
retaining will leave the servioc at the expiration of thb 
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present term ; atf the soldiers will also, if some greater 
encouragement be not ofifored them, than twenty dol- 
lars, and one hundred acres of land. 

*' Nothmg less, in my opinion, than -a suit of clothes 
annually given to each non>commission6d officer and 
soldier, in addition to the pay and bounty, will avail } 
and I question whether that \dll do, as the enemy from 
the information of one John Marsh, who, with six 
others, was taken by our guards, are giving ten pounds 
bounty for recruits^ and have got a battalion under 
Major Rodgers, nearly completed upon Long Island. 

^* Nor will less pay, according to my judgment, than 
I have taken the liberty of mentioning in the enclosed 
estimate, retain such officers as we could wish to have 
continued ', the difference per month in each battalion 
would amount 'to better than one hundred pounds; to 
this may be added the pay of the staff officers } for it 
is presumable they will also require an augmentation^ 
but being few in number, the sum will not be greatly 
increased by them, and eonsequently is a matter of na 
great moment ; but it is a matter of no small impor- 
tance to make the several offices desirable. When the 
pay and establishment of an officer once become qS- 
jccts of interested attention, the sloth, negligence, and 
even disobedience of orders, which at this time but too 
generally prevail, will be purged off. But while the 
service is viewed with indifference ', while the officer 
conceives that he is rather conferring than receiving 
an obligation ; there will be a total relaxation of all 
order and discipline, and every thing will move heavi- 
ly on, to the great detriment of the service, and inex- 
pressible trouble and vexation to the General. 

<' The critical situation of ow affairs at this timo 
will justify my saying, that no time is to be lost in 
making fruitless experiments. An unavailing tiipl of 
a month, to get an army, upon the terms proposed, 
may render it impracticable to do it at all, and prove 
fatal to our catnse, as I am not sare whether any rubs 
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in the ivay of our enliBtments or unfavourable turn in 
our «ffiun, nwy not prove the means of the enemy'ii 
reomituig men fiurter than we do. To this may be 
added the inextricable diffionhy of forming one oorpe 
out of another, and arranging matters with any degree 
of Older, in the face of an enemy who are watching 
for advantages. 

** At CSunbridge last year, where the officers (and 
more than a sufficiency of them) were all upon the 
spot, we found it a work of such extreme difficulty to 
know tiieir sentiments (each having some terms to 
propose) that I despaired, once, of getting the arrange- 
raenl completed, and do suppose that at least a hun- 
dred alterations took place before matters were finally 
a4Jn>tMl; what must it be then under the present 
tognktion, idiere the officer is to negotiate this mat* 
tar with the state he comes from, distant, perhaps, two 
or three hundred miles ; some of whom, without any 
liMBsa from me, set out to make personal applica- 
tiODy the moment the resolution got to their hands ? 
Whit kind of officers these are, I leave Congress to 
judge. 

** If an offioer of reputation (for none other should 
be applied to) be asked to stay, what answer can he 
give ? But in the first place, that he does not know 
wheithief it be at Ins option to do so ; no provision be- 
ing made in the resolution of Congress, oven recom- 
meadatory of this raeasnre, consequently, that it rests 
with the state lie comes from, (surroundbd, pcrheps, 
with a variety of applications, and influenced perhaps 
with local attachments) to determine whether he can 
b» proivided fer, or not. In the next place, if he be an 
ofilcer of merit, and knows that the state he comes 
from is lo furnish more battalions than it at present 
hae in the service, ha will scarcely, after two years* 
faithAd aerviees, think of continuing in the rank he 
now bears> when new creations are to be made slid 

Vot. T. 
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men appointed to afflces (do irejs nipetunu in msrit, 
and igoonnt of aervice peih^n) oru Ua beul. 

" A Conunittae went to the umj from e&ch itate 
may, apoa tbe spot, fix thin^ nitb a dagias of pro- 
piiety and eartun^, and ia the onlj method I can aee, 
of briag;iiig mMaores to a deciaion with teipect to the 
officers of the army ; but what can be done in Iha 
mean time tqwardi the arrangemmt in the cosBby, 1 
know not. In the one case, yoa ran the hazard of 
losiDg your officers ; in tba other of encounteiing d^ 
ky ; unleas acme tnetbod could be devised offiirward- 
ing both at the same instant. 

" Upon the present plan, I pliinly fbreaee aa mter- 
vontion of time between the old nod new army, wbioh 
must be filled with militia, if to be bad, with whom no 
inan, who ha* any legaid for hia own reputation, can 
undertake to >« uiHwerablB for consequencM. I Aall 
also be miMokon in my coDJectiues, if we do not lose 
the moat valuable officers in this army, onder tbe 
present mode of appointing them ; consequently, if 
we have an umy at all, it will be oompoeed of isalo- 
riala not onljr entirely raw, but if uncommon pains be 
tiot taken, entirely nnfit ; and laeaauchadialiustand 
jealousy of military power, that the Commander in 
Chief haa not an opportunity, even by reeommenda- 
a giv0 the least aaeuraiieea of reward for tho 



" In a word, such a cloud of perplexing circum- 
stances appeara before me, without <me flattering hof^, 
that I am thoroughly eonvinced, nnlesa the moat vigor 
roiu and deoirive exertions Im: imnuidiataty adopted t« 
remedy tfaew evils, that the certatD and abaolute laM 
of OUT libertiM will be the ineiitatile oouaqoenee ; n 
one unh^ii^ etiake will tluow a poworfiil weight into 
the scale agdnit na, and eoabla General Howe to le- 
oruithisannyaa&staiwediallonni nundMrataiag 
ffirpvti, and many aetnaUy dwyao already. floQW 
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of tbe nuMi probtble remediM, ind such aa ezperieiice 
bM brought to my more intimate knowledge, I have 
tabta the liberty to point ont , the rest I beg leave to 
nbmit to the conBideration of Congress. 

" I aak pardon for taking up so much of their time 
with my opiniotts, but I slMuld betray that trust which 
they and my country have reposed in me, were I to 
be silent opon matters so extremely interesting." 

Ckneral Howe too well understood the duty of a 
eommander to attempt to storm the strong carop-of hiti 
opponent. He adopted tho plan of transporting hi« 
army above King's bridge and forming an encamp- 
ment in rear of General Wasbingtoit's lines. This 
manoeuvre, he expected, would either occasion tho 
Anvriean Commander hastily to abandon his encamp- 
ment| or oblige him to hazard a general engagement 
oadbr ctreonutances which would render a defeat ab- 
sdute rain. To fiusilitate this design, he fortified 
M'Gowan'a hill for the defence of the city. Three 
firigates pMsed up the North river without injury from 
the file of Forte Washington and Lee, and without 
Impediment from the chevauzdefrise tfa^ had been 
sunk in the river. The great body of troops 
Oct. VL on York Island was embarked in flat bot- 
tomed boats, conveyed through Hurl Gate, 
and landed at Frog's Neck, near West Chester. 

Gteneral Washihgton fully comprehended tho plan 
of the British Commander, and immediately adopted 
measures to defeat it. The bridges were removed 
from tho only road, in which the British columns could 
march from Frog's Neck to the American encampment, 
the ground being rough and in many places intersect- 
ed by stone walls. The road itself was broken up, 
guns were mounted upon heights the most fitvourable 
to amoy ^iproaching troops, and detachments were 
eent out to aet in front of the enemy, and to cheek his 
progress. As General Howe prosecuted his scheme, 
it became evident to the American General OflUserSf 
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fironft of the Britiah army. A detachment was poated 
on a iiill a mile from the main body, on the west aide 
of the river, to cover the right wing ; and entrench- 
mentfl were fimned, aa time permitted, to render the 
Unes inore defimaible. 

The mancBuvrea of General Howe indicated 
Oct. 28 the intention to attack the American camp ; 
he reconnoitred their position, and with little 
efibet opened a heavy cannonade upon it. He detacii- 
ed a large corps over the Bronx to drive the Americans 
from the hill on their right, and thereby open the way 
for an asBanlt npon the right and centre of the main 
body. Tlie charge was sustained with spirit ; but final- 
}f Uie Americans were overpowered by numbers, and 
driven from this position. The loss of the Americans 
in the gallant conflict, in killed, wounded, and taken, 
was between three and four hundred ; that of the Bri- 
tiah was not less. The day was so far spent in the 
atmggle, that Genoral Howe deferred the attack upon 
the ^ea until next morning, and the whole British army 
lay through the night upon their arms, in face of the 
A meri can encampment. General Washington spent 
the time in making preparation for the jxpected as- 
sault; he drew hia right wing back into stronger 
ground, and strengthened his loft in its former position. 
The 'Succeeding day the cautious Howe again recon- 
noitred the American camp, and determined to suspend 
the attack until the arrival of a reinforcement from 
the city. This additional force reached him on tho 
afternoon of the 30th, and preparations were made i'vr 
tho attack ; but a violent rain prevented the execution 
of the design. 

The movements of the enemy manifest- 
Nov. 1. ing the design to turn the right flank of 
the Americans, and gain possession of the 
high gnraiid in their rear, Genoral Washington, hav- 
ing secured his heavy baggage and stores, at night 
withdrew hia army from its present poaitiofi and form- 

0* 
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iMgi l» (bfeMi tlMir cottntiy, He also urged him to 
nmam or deatroy the stoefc and pcovudone on the war 
oeait, leet these ahovild fall into the haade of the Bri- 
tialL He directed Oeneral Green to keep hie eye en 
MooBt Washington, to send off from his diTision all 
atof ee not of immediate necessity, and to eetahlish his 
laagaailieB at Princeton, or some distant place of safety. 
While the British fofces were marching to King's 
bri^fay three ships of war sailed up the Hudson, with- 
out injury from the American batteries, or from the 
ohatmctionB that had been sunk in the channel of the 
river. This fact convinced the General, that it was 
inespec^nt longer to attempt the defence of Mount 
Wadiington. He accordingly again wrote to 
Hot. 8. General Green, ^ If we cannot prevent tea- 
sels from passing up, and the enemy are poa- 
Mfied ef the surrounding country, what valuable pur- 
pose, esn it answer to attempt to hold a post, fiom 
ithioh the expected benefit cannot be derived ^ I an, 
thflsefae, inclined to think it will not be prudent to 
hiMrd the men and stores at Mount Washington ; but 
ae yoa aise on the spot, I leave it to you to give such 
tnrdem nspecting the evacuation of the place, as you 
majiilinh most adviseable, and so fiir revoke the ordeca 
giv#» Colonel Magaw to defend it to the last." In 
the j^WBumption, that the works were too strong to be 
caffried by storm, and that regular approaches by ar- 
tilkry would give opportunity to draw off the garrisen, 
when their onrcumstances should become desperate, 
Geneva] 6h»ett did not carry these discretionary or- 
ders into effect. He was induced to this delay, that 
he might, as long as possible, retain the passage of the 
weTy aad prevent the depression, which the evacua- 
tifB «f en important post might produce on the army 
and OR the country. 

Creneral Howe being in readiness for the 

Nes^ 1& assault, summoned the garrison to surrender. 

GoHmel Magaw, the eetomandlng ofiieer, in 
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■pirited luigmpi, taplie^ that ha ahould dsleiid hia 
wotki to eztremitj. H» imnieditlclj aommumcatad 
tha lumnuiiui to Oenenl Gr«m, and throogb him to 
tJie Commander in Chiaf, then »t Hukennek. The 
General rods to Fort Lee, at which plena he took boat, 
kto at night) for Mount Washington ; bnt, on the river, 
met General! Futnun and Green retnrning from a 
visit to the gairison, who iufbrnied him that the men 
Kera ia high epirita, and would tnaka a braTe defence,' 
and he rstumed with them to Fort Lee. 

On the aucceeding morning the enem; made the 
anault in four eeparata divimoni. The Hsaaiana, 
commanded bj Oaneral Kn;pbauwn, moved down 
from Eing'i bridge to attack the north aide of the fort ; 
they were gatlantlf opposed, and repeatadlj reptUaed 
by Colonel Rawlinga'a regimsnt of rifleman posted on 
B hill back of the worke. Lord Fere;, aeoompanied 
by General Howe, assaulted the works on the south ■ 
General Halhewa crossed the Korth lirer, arjd landed 
within the ttamd line of defence, while a conmdera- 
ble part of the ganiwn were in the firti, fighting with 
Lord Percy. Colonel Cadwftllader, the commander at 
this post, tearing an attack im hia rear, retrMtod in 
confusion towards the fort ; but the thnrlh BrittA 
column croBiing the North river at this moment, with* 
in the lines, intercepted a put of CadwaDadar'a troopS, 
and made them priaaDera. In the maan time, Kny< 
phaiuen bad~overoomc the obstinate lenstanca of Colo- 
nel Rawlings, and gained the summit of the hill. Vhn 
whole garrison now entered the fort or T«ti«iit«d un- 
der its guns. 

The enemy having inrmounted the outworks, again 
summoned tlw garrison to surrender. His ammnai-- 
tioa being nearly expended, and his force incompetaiA 
to repel the numbeia which were read; on every aide 
toasiai] him. Colonel Uaguw surrendered himsolf and 
bisganiaoB, ■•np«p«tmg of two thousand men, priaoaan 
of w»r. The esamj ImI in iho amiiilt ^bont eight 
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liundnd mciky moitlj Geimaiuk Soon after the eeeoad 
nwanoDBf General Washivotox fbund means to een^ 
a billet to Cd<mel Magaw, requesting him to defeai 
[ijffiaftlf uitil the eveningyand he would take measures 
to bring him off; but the sltnation of the garrisoo was 
too dsi^erate, and the negotiation had proceeded toe 
£u to mahe the attempt. 

The eonquest of Mount Washington made fhe 
eracutioA of Fort Lee necessary. Orders wef« 
therefiire issued to remove the ammunition and stores 
in It J but before much progress had been made in this 
business, Lord CornwalUs crossed tlio Hud- 
Nov. ^8. son with a number of battalions, with the 
intention to enclose the garrison between the 
Hachensack and North rivers. This movement made 
a precipitate retreat indispensable, which was happilj 
effected with little loss of men ; but a greater part of 
theart4Dacy,Btores,and baggage, was left for the enemy. 

The loss at Mount Washington wtf heavy. The 
wgimento captured in it were some of the best troops 
in the army. The tents, camp-kettles, and stores, lost 
at tlus phuse and at Fort Lee, could not during the 
campaign be replaced, and for the want of them the 
mea aijrered extremely. This loss was unnecessarily 
Mutained. Those posts ought, unquestionably, to 
have been evacuated before General Howe was in a 
■itualion to invest them. When the British General 
gained poss es s io n of the country above those positions, 
they became in a great degree useless to the Ameri- 
cana. This opinion is clearly expressed in the letter 
of General Washington to General Green. The 
•nrourtobe attributed to the Commander in Chief, 
conajrted in submitting the measure of evacuation to 
the discretion of a subaltern officer, instead of abso- 
lotalj direoting it, in the exercise of powers vested in 
hha. After the disastrous event had taken place, he 
p Qs aa s aed too much magnanimity to exculpate himself 
by criminating General Green. 
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The Averiun force ma dul/ dUbiniahed bj ths ax- 
piration of the •ddiera' term of enlistment, and b; the 
deiertiMktir the militiB. 

When General Hows in forte croaaed into 
nor. 19. new-Jenej, General WAamKOTon poated 
the am; nnder hia imntediate command, 
cMntsiating of only three Ihonaanil men, along the 
Huckenaack ; but waa umble aerionalji to oppose the 
Moemj in ila paaaa^. Tlie country behind him was 
level ; he ww without entronchins tools, and witliout 
tenta ; hia troopa were miaenblj clotheS, and the sea- 
eon waa becoming inclciocnt. The firm mind of Ge- 
neral WASHinaTOR aunk not iHidcr thoae deprearing 
circomatancea. Although no bright prospect preaent' 
ed itaelf to bie contomplalion, yet he eiorted binseir 
to increaaa hia efTeotive force, and to make the beat 
diapoail of that under hia direction. He ordered Ge- 
neral Sohajler to send to hia aid the troops, belonging 
to Pemwylvaiiia and Jeraey, nhieb had been attached 
to the Northern army ; but tiieir term of aervice ex- 
pired before they reached his encampment, and they 
Jiroogbt him no efieGtual aupporl. He ordered Gene- 
ral Lee to eroea the Hndaon, and join bim witii those 
of hia troopa, whoaa time of aerriee was not expiring ; 
1>ut General Leo loitered upon the East Nde ef tlio 
river, and diacoreted an ardent inelination to tetain a 
•eparate command in the rear of the enemy. W.tsH- 
iNGTOH in repeated meaaages infbrmed Lee, that hia 
joining waa oF absolule neceseity, that tlis people of 
Jeraay ezpocEed aecarity from the American army; 
and if diaappointed, they Would yield no support to a 
force, that did not protect them ; and cantioned him to 
lake hia route so hig-h in the country, aa to avoid the 
danger of being intercepted by the enemy. These or- 
ders General Lee executed in a relnctant and tardy 
manner, aitd soon after be entered New-Jersey, eara- 
leaalj taking hia qaarter* for a night in a booae thraa 
tntles from bla f,^ce, be ««■ euilpriBed ivd taken 
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psuMxaer by a detachment of BrHiah dragoons. Crene- 
rai Wasbuigton ateo renewed Hie letters to CongreBs, 
and to the Executives of the neighbouring States, 
urging them to bring the whole strength of the miU- 
tia into the field, to enable him to check the progress 
of the invading foe. To back these requests, he di- 
rected Ckneral Mifflin to repair to Philadelphia, Gene- 
ral Armstrong to the interiour of Pennsylvinia, and 
Colonel Reed, his Adjutant General, to the distant 
counties of New-Jersey^ The known influence of 
these gentlemen in those places, united to the exertions 
of the constituted atthorities, would, the General 
hoped, bring a powerful reinforcement to his army. 
An these efforts were for the present time ineffeotual. 

As General jQowe advanced, the American army 
retreated towards the Delaware. It frequently hap- 
pened, that the front guard of the British entered one 
end of a village, as the rear of the Americans quitted 
the other. Whenever it could be done with safety, 
Genera] Washington made a stand, to show the sem- 
blance of an army, and to retard the progress of the 
enemy. 

At Brunswick, Lord and General Howe, Commis- 
sioners^ issued a proclamation, commanding all persens 
in arms against the King, peaceably to return to their 
homes, and all civil ofiicers to desist from their trea- 
sonable practices; and offering a fUll pardon to all 
persons, who should in sixty days appear before ap- 
pointed officers of the crown, and subscribe a declara- 
tion of their submission to royal authority. 

This was the most gloomy period of the revo- 
Dec. . Intionary war. It was the crisis of the strugi^ 
of the United States for Independence. The 
Amexiean army, reduced in numbers, depressed by de- 
feat, and exhausted by fatigue, naked, barefoot, and 
destitute of tents, and even of utensils, with which to 
drMs their setnty provisions, was fleeing befiirs m 
trivoiphant army) well appoiaW^Ad abus4liUly su^ 
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plisd. A fnmtJ apirit of dnpoBdencj through New- 
Jeney ma ths oonwquencs ofUii* dinuUoui ilatii of 
pnbliok •&]>«. No city or town Indeed, in its eorpo- 
nte capaeitycnbinittMt to the Bhtish govemnient. A 
iaw chiTBcten of dtninetian miintained their poIhieU 
integritj ; and oeu); a thouMnd of the mili^i of the 
■tats brtvely kept the field in defence of their country. 
But most of tha fiunilica of foituns and inflaence, dia- 
coveied ui inFlinitioa tn return to their allegiance to 
the king. Manj of the yeuDsitiy clnimed the bene- 
6tE of the Connniaaionera proclaniatioii ; and tha 
great bod; of them were too much taken up with the 
secnrit; of thalr faniiliea and their property, to maka 
any exertion in tho publick eatiae. 

In thia worat of timea Congress stood unmoTOd. 
Their meaaorea exhibited no aymptonu of confnriott 
or diamay, the pnbliok danger only roured Ihom 10 
more vigotoua eier^onE, that they might give k firmer 
tone to the pnblick mind, and animate tho ciliiena of 
United Ainelica to a manly defencs of their Inde- 
peodenca. 

Beneath this clond of adversity. General Wtsuttia- 
TDK dane, parh^is with a brighter lastre, tiian in the 
day of hia higtietf proEperity. Not diaiaayed by all 
the diflioultiea which encompaaaed lum, he aoconuno- 
dated hia meunrea to hia titnation, and atlfl nutde th» 
good of hia cunntry the object of hia nnweariad pm- 
siut. He ever woio tha countenance of compoanre 
and eonfidenc* ; by his own example inapiiing hia Ut- 
tie band with liiniiioEa to Etrugglo with adrerae fbi- 

Aa the Biitish adranced upon Iiim, he retreated) attd 
having pceTionaly broken down thebrldgeaonlhe Jer- 
■ay abore, he croaied the Delaware, and ab- 
Dm. 8. CDiad tha boala upon the river fiir a dlatanc* 
itf Mventy miles. The van of the enemy 
aif e«rad Dpen the left bulk of the Ddawara, wUft 
tha rmt of tin AvHicsa tnny iiraa upon id panft. 
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After mn tmmcoessflil attempt ttf proedre boMi te 
pea the Delaware, €reiieral Howe cantdtie^ hii tstkif. 
ia New-Jeney, intending to Wait imtU tlM fi«tt ^ 
winter should furnish him with an easy ffataage npt^k 
the ice to Philadelphia. He stationed foUr thouoM 
men along the Delaware at Trenion, Bordentown, th* 
"White Hone, and Burlington. And the residue of his 
finrce, he posted between the Delaware and the Hack- 
ensaok. 

General WASHiiroToir ordered the American gallejra 
to keep the river, narrowly to watch the enemy, and 
to give the earliest notice of their movements. He 
pceted his troops upon Uie south side of the Delaware, 
in shuations the most favourable to guard the fords 
■nd ferries ; and he gave written instructions to th< 
commanding officer of each detachment, directing 
what passes he should defend, if driven from his post, 
OB his retreat to the itoights of Germantown. While 
waiting for reinforcements he kept a steady eye en the 
enenky, and used every means in his power to gain 
eefroot information of their plans. This moment of 
inaction he also embraced, to lay before Congress his 
reiterttted remonstrances against the fiitsl system of 
chart enfistments. He hoped that experience, by its 
ceveT0 chastisement, would prodnctf the eonvietiort 
upon that body, which his arguments and persttasioilS 
llid *ot fully eieeted. 

He urged Congress to establish corps 
Da£. 20. of cavalry, artillerists, and engineers, and 
pressed upon thom the necessity of esta- 
blishing additional regiments of infantry. He knew 
that objections to these measures would arise, on ao- 
eount of the expense, and from the consideration, that 
theF oM battalions were not^et filled ; these he obviated 
hy observing, that *^ more men would in thie Way oil 
the whole be raised, and that our funds ^re not the 
Miy object now to be taken into cbniAdetiiiioli. We 
fifed," he added, << that the enemv Are driffr gritfiev- 

VOT..T 10 
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uig itm^^ fl^'the din&etod. ThH«tmigUi,JikB 
ft MiowbaH I7 nUasi'iiiD iBeMaHiTBilBM'MBiB inata* 
cant* da^Md to flhwAt rtthntmHrilha pn>fi«H cf . 
thB MM19I w»i/iniBti» -ni*y. jdMMy do it fbi a 
littls whUe ; h«;,lB • litU* wUV kiM, tb* nuEtia of 
theae BtitM, wliick kan fi«qtMB4)r>e«i mJM i^lai, 
willnot tninevt itedl; or if tbaf.dv, it will b«-witli 
" "■ nut to.lta 

« F«UM)4- 
II Ddawira h»B 
gafed PhUadilplliftpL^Qftld any t^™g (tha azinnay 
of the iMM indaed may jnatify it) ba man deatnMtin 
■ tollwMmHliii(Mr«k*i(litagiTi^tMtdolIanb«n^ 
tj, for ris m^' Mnio* of tba mlitia, irtw caaw iii^ 
. jnra eaaaot laU htnrf gOi jra eaanat tall «rlwn, wd ' 
aot, jron oauot tall mhiaii . iiiiiniiiiii jotar ptariaioaa, ' 
editiHt jniittofaa|aMdlaaTajcMiatlaat,at aonlical , 
momefO. ntaaaca tlMOienlam.tadapeMdnpoiiten 
daja luNoa. TUa ia tfae baaii on .iriueh joot eana 
will, and mart ^wrerdapeiid, tiUytfn get a larf*. 
alaadiiic antji anffidoiit irf itaalf to opppae Om, 

With d^bnwia he BQgiwtad to Co^iMB tba expa- 
dianoj of atalatging liia own powera, that ha mi^rt 



Doaolting wtt^' 
gthefatonrE 



them, and poanUf, by tlM delqri'ii 
bla monMnt of aoUon. "Itnarbe aaid,tb«baetTad^ 
" that thk ia an «pplicalinn fi>t poveia that an toa . 
dangemato.ba eotnated. T nin nnlj aflil. Ihat iiniii 



tnth dM)lve,that I hara Bo Inat kAw powar, bnt «Mi 
with aa luaAttnmej aa aoy man 190B the wido ■» 
tandad' lantftiMit, &i u o pportua itj of tnniiiv ^ . 
aword jitfa » f laf^uJiaw. But my ftalinga a« aB«A^ ^. 
ear and a BMA, Ilpii* lioB>'HiDh aa to- fima ma tojMju 
ilili nil impin inr hiil 1 grutnr iihUimi if ilillli|i|H|wi 
tooontHdwUithaftlhaTa." HaTiaf momfpnM ' '^ 
•Wd(7 vUbfK m nw ont, and nmUanajl q^gMiA.ar-'.f 
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rangementfl which he had adopted beyond the fpirit 
of bia commiaiion, he concluded with the following 
obserrations. 

<^ It may be thought that I am going a good deal out 
of the line of my duty to adopt these measures, or to 
advise thus freely. A charftcter to lose, an estate to 
forfeit, the inestimable blessings of liberty at stake, 
and a life devoted, must be ray apology." 

ThesiB weighty representations Were not fruitless. 
« Congress, by a resolution, invested their 

Die. 27. General with almost unlimited powers to 
manage the war. 

The united exertions of civil and military officers 
Iiad by this time brought a considerable body of militia 
into the field. General Sullivan too, on whom the 
command of General Le^s division devolved upon his 
capture, promptly obeyed the orders of the Com- 
mander in Chief, and at this period joined him ; and 
General Heath was marching a detachment from 
Peck's Kill. The army, with these reinforcements, 
amounted to seven thousand men, and General Wash- 
IKOTOH determined to recommence active operations. 

General Maxwell had already been sent into New- 
Jersey, to take the command of three regiments of 
regular forces, and about eight hundred of the militia. 
£Qs orders were to give the inhabitants all possible 
rapport, and to prevent the disaffected from going into 
the British lines to make their st:bmission, to harass 
the marches of the enemy, and to give early intelli- 
gence 'of their movements, particularly of those to- 
wards Princeton and Trenton. 

These measures were preparatory to more enter 
prising and bold operations. General Washington 
had noticed the loose and uncovered state of the win- 
ter quarters of the British army ; and he contemplated 
the prewrvation of Philadelphia, and the recovery of 
New-Jersey, by sweeping, at one stroke, all the British 




The trDora nndet tba imiiiadMto aanaua4 of a«iMi 
lal WiiHiiicTON, cDtuiBtiog of ^dpt hf^ tlwiMiid ^ 
and four hundred men, were ordeied to om<i Ui< qver 

at M'Kankey'a ferry, nine miles aboi!«, 'lin^iw, to at- 
tick that poet, Geoeral Irvino wu ^tmM *o "^W , 
witli hie division at Trenton ferry, towcvnJfaehDdgfi 
bolow the town, and prevent tho retreataf t^ ananj 
that way. Qcneral Cadwalhjler toMived «rd«n to 
paaathe uvBr at Bristol ferry, and aMMult.thepoitU 
Burlington. The niglit of the twcnir-fijUt-irM aaufpir- 
ed for the execution af this duiog wbamgL It fftmA 
to be Bcverelj Ould, and 3d much ice WM iOm)* JUlb*- , 
Til'er, thM Oonergl Irvine and Gi^neral' G«d^n)HHltf> 
ailer havM>g strenuously eic (led thamMlTH ^Jiwwt ft 
inipraeti^hla to foa^ their divisions, Md tf«tr p>it of 
ll|C plan tolslly bilud' 

Tha Camuiuider in Chief was. upM fiirtyut«. 
With diflicultj he crossed the river,liiit wm delf.}^ 
in pomt of timp. lie expected to ban n««lw' XtW 
ton at the <Uwn of day, and it na^ thin* o'dvek «&•:. - 
morning iiefore he hail puKSed the tco^l tai atS)lHS ' 
DVEr the rivCTi o-nd four before lie cogmwnwd bk Um 
of march. Being now distant nino qdlMt from Itm. 
Britieli ertcart^ment, the ntteinpt W HUp^ it WV - 
given up. Uo formed his little aimjc ialotwodi^ ' 
sions, one of vhich was directed to jmOMi ly Uh^ 
rim TD«4 ^ tha w«ft eii4 of Trviltpa, ntd th* dlut' 
b; the PivWiytim n^d which Irada i&lo tho uoitb' 
ODd of tbe town. The dikano* brii^ f<^i t^o fl^Mjii . 
ral BUBpoBej lh«t each diTw)«A wW "tli*" Ufflit ' 
reene of mUob about t^e ^f|^ tlm t! W* •!«•»)*»( / 
he ordered ei^h (o tftiH^ 1^ lOBqitB^ «f- itm mf-Vi^ , 
mi drying in thftiraontlW^ to Ptvpffto.)^^'. 
tin towiv Th« Gfv^ral WtfmtfTJnc tin «ri*^,'.] 
ea the reBmniflDa toad, rwt)*<t.th«,04iiaft of t^^:-. 
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enemj precisely at eight o'clock^ and in three minvtee 
» after, had the satisfaction to hear the firing of his men 
on the other road. . 

The brave Colonel Rawle, the commanding officer, 
paraded his forces for the defence of his post. He 
was by the first fire mortally wounded, and his men in 
apparent dismay, attempted to file off towards Prince- 
ton. General Washington perceiving their intention, 
moved a part of his troops into this road in their front, 
and defeated the design. Their artillery being seized, 
and the Americans pressing upon them, they surren- 
dered. Twenty of the Germans were killed, and one 
thousand made prisoners. By the failure of General 
Irvine, a small body of the enemy stationed in the 
lower part of the town escaped over the bridge to Bor- 
denton.' Of the American troops, two privates were 
killed, and two frozen to death, one officer and three 
or four privates v/ere wounded. 

Could the other divisions have crossed the Dela- 
ware, General Washington's plan in its full extent 
would probably have succeeded. Not thinking it pru- 
dent to hazard the fruits of this gallant stroke by more 
daring attempts, the General the same day, recrossed 
the Delaware with liis prisoners, with six pieces of ar- 
tillery, a thousand stand of arms, and some military 
stores. 

General Howe was astonished at this display of en« 
terprise and vigour. He found the American Com- 
mander, a formidable enemy under circumstances of 
the greatest depression, and although in the depth 
of winter, determined to recommence active ope- 
rations. In pursuance of this resolution, he called in 
his outposts and assembled a powerful force at Prince- 
ton. 

Having allowed his men two or three days* rest, 

General Washington again passed into New- Jersey, 

^ and concentrated his forces, amounting to five thou- 

r land, at Trenton. He pushed a small detachment to 

10* 
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M«id«Hhe»il, ab«ut h»ir vmj between Trenton and 
Pni;tc«tm tQ wMch ths rao^enient of t^e Boemj, «fld 
delij their much, ihonld tbey sdvooce upon bun. 
OEitheiuKt maining, Locd Comnsllia moved 
yrn ' tow;ml*. th« Amsricui General with a sope- 
tioif fofca, SDd leachad Trenlon At tour 
o'clock of the Miernooa. General WiaamoroN drew 
up his meat behind AEBiunpinck cisek, which runs 
thiough the t«im. A, caimonitde waa opened on both 
EidcB. Hia Loidlbip attempted at seTeial placee to 
ciosB the cteeb ; bnt finding the pbsbcb guarded, he 
halted his troopa, end kindled his $ibb. 

Earlj in the, evening General Wabhirotoh uaem* 
bled hui offic«r> in CoonciJ, and etated to them the 
critic^ lituatiaa of the innj. " In the morning," he 
observed, " Vf cejtBJnlf shall be attacked by a supe- 
TJour fotce, defeat must operate ow alinilate dsBtruc- 
tion, a ietreB.t across the Delaware i« exttemelj ha- 
zardous if practicable, on account of the ice. In 
eitiiet case, the advantBigea of our late sacceas will be 
sacrificed. New-Jersey must again be reugned to the 
enem;, *q<1 a train of depressing and disaHtioui C09- 
Hequenees will, ensue." He then proposed to their 
consideration the expediency of the fblloving measure. 
" Shall we silently quit our present position, by a ai- 
cuitousroute, guntherearof the enemy at Princeton, 
and there avail ousaelveB of favourable cironmstances? 
By this meosura we shall avoid the appearance of a 
rqtreat, we alull assume the aspect of vigorous opsra- 
tioo, iuBBirit the.publiok mind, and subservB the inte- 
rests of onr couiitry." 

Tlfe ptsQ wtfi onaniniouHjy approved, and measure* 
Vfere inst^it^ ifhipted for its execution ; ttaebaggif*. 
was silently removed to Burlington ; the Gthh were n- 
n^wed, an4 or4aie4.to be. kept np through the night ; 
guai4*. V^f9 pPBtaA *t the bridge and fords of lli^ 
creek, mil dl(eo^4. to go the usual rou^ida. At qnp. 
cloel^ at Qifj^tg thq amy moved upon th^ left flank. 
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of thtf enemy, and unperceived gained thoir rear. 
Tke westher, which for several days had been -warm, 
raddenJy changed to a severe frost ; and the roads, 
which had been deep and muddy, immediately became 
hard, and marching upon them, easy. 

About sunrise the American van mot tlio advanco 
of three British regiments, which had the preceding 
night encamped at Princeton, and wero on their way 
to join Lord Cornwallis. A severe skirmish look 
place between this advanced corps and Goneral Mer- 
cer, who commanded the militia in front of the Ame- 
rican line. The militia at length gave way, and in 
the effort to rally them, General Mercer was mortally 
wounded. General Washington advanced at the 
head of those troops which had signalized thcmseh'es 
at Trenton, and exposed himself to tlio hottest fire of 
the dnemy. His men bravely supported him, and tlio 
British in their turn were repulsed, and the different 
regiments separated. That in the rear, relroatcd^with 
little loss to Brunswick. Colonel Mawhood in the 
van, with a part of his men, forced his way through 
the Americans, and reached Trenton. More than a 
hundred of tlio British were left on the field of bottle, 
and three hundred of them wore made prisoners. Be- 
tides General Mercer, whose death was greatly la- 
mented, the Americans in this action lost two Colonels, 
two Captains, five other of&ccrs, and nearly a hun- 
dred privates. 

On the return of day. Lord Cornwallis found that 
lie had been out-generalled. Comprehending the de- 
sign of Wasdinoton, he broke up his encampment, 
and with the utmost expedition retraced his steps, 
for th9 preservation of the stores in his rear ; and he 
was clo^e upon the Americans, as they marched oul 
of Princeton. 

It ha^ been the mtention of General WASHiHGTON<to 
proc^ to. Brunswick, where the British had large 
magazines, and where was their military chest, which 
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at this time, as it afterwards appeared, contained 
seventy thousand pounds sterling. But many of his 
soldiers had not slept for forty-eight liours, none of 
them for the last twenty-four, and they were exhaust- 
ed by excessive duty. They ^re closely pursued by 
a superiour force, which must be up with them before 
the stores at Brunswick could be destroyed, should 
they meet^with serious opposition at that place. Ge- 
neral Washington therefore relinquished this part of 
his plan, and prudently led his army to a place of se- 
curity, to give them the rest which they greatly 
needed. 

The successes of the American arms at Trenton, 
and at Princeton, were followed by important conse- 
quences. The affairs of the United States, before 
these events, appeared to be desperate. Two thou- 
sand of the regular troops had a right, on the first of 
January, to demand their discharge. The recruiting 
service was at an end, and general despondency pre- 
vailed. The triumphs of the British through the pre- 
vious parts of the campaign produced a common ap- 
prehension, in the citizens of the middle states, that 
any further struggle would be useless ; and that Ame% 
rica must eventually return to her allegiance to Great 
Britain: Many individuals made their peace with the 
Commissioners, and took protection from the officers 
of the crown ; and more discovered the inclination to 
do it, when opportunity should present. General 
Ilowe supposed New-Jersey restored to the British 
government, and thought the war drawing to a close. 
But these successes were considered as great victories, 
and produced consequent effects upon the publickmind. 
The character of the Commander in Chief propor- 
tionably rose in the estimation of the great mass of 
American people, who now respected^ themselves, and 
confided in their persevering efforts to secure tho 
great .object of contention, the independence of their 
country. 



-V 
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Othar easuea had a powerful operation upon fha 
minda.of the yeomanry of New- Jersey. The Britiih 
commaiidera tolerated, or at least neglected to restrain, 
grom lleeatiottsnesB in their army. The inhabitants 
of the state, which they boasted was restored to the 
bosom of the purent country, were treated not as re- 
claimed fnends, but as conquered enemies. The ad- 
diery were guilty of every species of rapine, and with 
little discrimination between those who had opposed, 
or supported the measures of Britain. The abuse was 
not Umited to the plundering of property, it^very in- 
dignity was offered to the persons of the inhabitants, 
not excepting those outrages to the female sex, which 
are felt by ingenuous minds with the keenest anguish, 
and excite noble spirits to desperate resistance. These 
aggravated abuses roused the people of New- Jersey to 
repel that army, to which they had voluntarily sub- 
mitted, in the expectation of protection and secoxity. 
At t^ dawn of success upon the American arms, they 
'rove in small bands to oppose their invaders. They 
scoured the country, cut off every soldier who strag- 
gled &om his corps ; and in many instances repelled 
the foraging parties of the enemy. 

The enterprising manoeuvres of the American Ge- 
neral, aiid the returning spirit of the Jersey yeoman- 
ry, rendered General Howe, now Sir William, very 
cautious and circumspect. He contracted his canton- 
ments for winter quarters, and concentrated his force 
in New-Jersey, at Brunswick, and Amboy. 

By this time, the period of service of the Contl- 
neptal battalions had expired, and the recruita fox the 
new army were not yet in camp. Offensive operations, 
therefore, were of necessity suspended by the Ameri- 
can General ; but, with the small force at his disposal, 
he straitened the enemy's quarters, and circumscribed 
their foraging excursions. 

At Chiistmas the power of the Britidi was extend- 
ed over the whole of New- Jersey, and their comn^aod- 
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nde in ancj part «f tka pntvinM. -Idbn Iba ez^»- 
tion of Jvturj, lh«r p(aNM*d W two porta in tha . 
■tate, and tlwaa wars in tha>ii|^*o«lM>ad tf tbnr 
"hipping' Thapawvorthdranlaastanded Mtbe- 
jond Uw laaek of tba gmw of th^ brtifleMioM. 
^T«ijloBdoriiing«,ud«*ai7pa«idsrpio*iaira,(ib- 
Uined Ercmtlw taHaWanlai wai^HeeaMd^tha ba^ 
net* of la^a datvAManta, ud at Ibaprtaa of Uood. 
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t tlia,(aaMaf Ibataiteaiii- , 
pajgn, would tUiulate hfi oonntrj to brii^ • fbioa - 
into tha field, wUoh wopld en«ble bim in the ooane of- '' 
the winter, to drive Mxo eneiDy into New-Toik, t*> 
nnitan^tbeir quaxten and prevent tlieir obtaining avy 
aappUea ftmn tira neighbouring ooontiM. ■ Btfing dia^ ' ' 
pointed in tUi bape, he diipuaed ku mall (area in til* ' 
belt manner to-protect New-Jeraaf, and oxnted Mm- ' 
■elf to pnpai* ftr the a^maeUui aaaMH of MtieM. ' ' 
The UMNt pdJMtar «JBa«» ware mdI Mo the atatM"^ . 
in whieh they Jaad the pertert inflneaee, to aid ttKf) 



cHiip, in anall bbdl*%.aa tbay eoald ba n 
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Thd army having suffered extremely from the small 
poX| the General resolved that they should be relieved 
from the scourii^ and terrqar of this disease. Orders 
were accordingly given secretly to inoculate the con- 
tinental soldiers in their winter quarters ; and places 
were assigned at which the recruits were to go through 
the operation) as they successively approached the 
camp. The measure was attended with success, and 
Sir William did not avail himself of the temporary de- 
bility of the American army. 

Congress had also admitted the expectation of splen- 
did events during the winter. In answer to a lettei v 
expressing this expectation, the Commander in Chief 
gave the following account of the state of his army. 

" Could I accomplish the important ob- 
Mabch 4. ject, so eagerly wished by Congress, con- 
fining the enemy in their present quarters, 
preventing their gathering supplies from the country, 
and totally subduing them before they are reinforced, 
I should be happy indeed. But what prospect, or hope, 
ean there be, of my effecting so desirable a work at 
this time ? The enclosed return, to which I solicit the 
most serious attention of Congress, comprehends the 
whole fi>rce I have in the Jersey. It is but a handful, 
and bears no proportion, in the scale of numbers to 
that of the enemy. Added to this, the major part .is 
made up of militia. The most sanguine in speculation, 
cannot deem it more than adequate to the least valuable 
purpoaes of war.*' The whole number, capable of 
dnty was short of three thousand. Two thirds of 
these were militia, whose time of service would expire 
with the month. 

During, the winter General Spenc^f planned an ex- 
pedition against the British troops on Rhode-Island. 
The Commander in Chief advised that the attempt 
should not be made, without the strongest probability 
of soceeas. The scheme was relinquished, and the 
General fbyy expressed his approbation of it. " It is 
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Ti|;ht not to ilA k miscuriBge. Until we get out now 
simj properly aitablielMd, it it our biuineai to play a 
certain game, and noE to depend on the militia fbi an j 
thinjf dapital." The weakneae of Gaaerat Waibiiib- 
TDK naa concealed from his friendi and Kotn Ilia foee, 
anil he wu not moleated at head qoartere bj 9it Wil 
Ham Howe, 

The tenUHMtriuieBi of the eommander in Chief upon 
the state of the aimjr, had in some degree produced 
their effect upon Congreei. The corps of artillentte 
was inereaaed to three legintentB, and the eorooMnd 
of it givea to Colnnel Knox, who at this time wan pro- 
moted to -be a Brigadier General. A resolntion alM 
pasaed CongrcH, to raise three thousand caralr; ; and 
General Wishinotoh w«e empowered to estabU^ « 
rorps of engineen. Few, if an;, natire Americana 
having been tyatematicallj educated to thie branch of 
war, the oorpa was prioeipatlj formed of foTeigners, 
and General Da Portail, an officer of distingaished 
merit, was plased at its head. 

The arrangement of the artoy gave the Com- 
BMnder in Chief inconceivable trouble. Congrees, as 
the bead of the Union regnUted the general ntUitarj' 
system ; but the govenmienta of the several slatea 
were in their respective departments sovereign. In- 
deed the separate states only pomessed coercive power. 
These raised their proportion of trosp*, vnd their 
agency was blended yiitit that of Congrees in clothing 
and supporting the men. The state Tegulatiene re- 
specting bounty and pay were dil&rent, and ooeasiotMd 
jealonaies in the array, Texniotn to the General, uA 
destructive of BQboidini.tion and discipUne. The state* 
which conoeived themselves exposed to the invapon 
of the OMM]), diacorerad an inctimtiott to iKreet A 
part of the general fiirce to thetr secnrily, ortoirliM 
stale battalions &r their defence, and to be at thrir tk^ 
posBl. Oeneral WjiMnoroir, m his eorreiq»ottdenotf 
witA Cm^prees, lod-wiHi the state gOTMnawit*, nfi«- 
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Boated the erib that must eiuroe, should any diserimi- 
BstioB of pay or treatment be made among soldiers of 
tlie ssme army. He also stated, tiia^ if the force of 
the country should be placed under difibrent heads, 
iofficient strength could not be collected to defend any 
one point ; and while the general defence was weak- 
ened, it would be impossible, by any disposition of the 
army, to prcYOnt the partial depredations of the ene- 
my. Tliese embarrassments were happily overruled 
by the personal influence of the General ; and before 
the campaign opened, the arrangements of tlie army 
were brought into order and method. 

The treatment of American prisoners by the British 
commanders was another source of vexation and diffi- 
culty. At the commencement of hostilities. General 
Gage did not view the Americans as a community 
contending for their constitutional rights, but as the 
nvolted subjects of his royal master, and the unhappy 
men, whom the fortune of war placed in his hands, he, 
without regard to military rank, confined in prison as 
wbelf , with common felons. Against a practice mili- 
tating with conunon usage, and calculated to in- 
creiM the miseries of war. General WASHnroTOir 
fbreiUy remonstrated. In a letter to General Gage, 
he mentioned, that in his apprehension, the obligations 
of humanity, and the claims of rank are universally 
binding, except in the case of retaliation. He ez 
p r es s ed ** the hope he had entertained, that they would 
have induced, on the part of the British General, a 
conduct more conformable to the rights they gave. 
While he claimed the bouefits of those rights, he de- 
clared his determination to be regulated entirely in his 
conduct towards the prisonerB who should fall into his 
hands, by the treatment which those in the power of 
the British General should receive." To this letter 
a very haughty and insolent answer was given, in 
which General Gage retorted the charge of abuse to- 
wards prisoners, and Ftated, as a mark of British ele- 

Vol. T. U 
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xnency, that the cord was not applied to ,thofle of whose 
imprisonment complaint was made. To this abusive 
communication, General Washivo'ton replied in a 
manner worthy his character^ and which reply, he ob- 
served, was " to close their correspondence, perhaps 
for ever." He concluded with saying, " if jrour officers, 
our prtaoners, receive from me a treatment different 
from what I wished to show them, they and you will 
remember the occasion of it." Accordingly all the 
British officers in his power were put into close jail, 
and the soldiers were confined in places of security. 
Directions were particularly given to subaltern agents, 
to explain to the sufferers the causes which led to this 
severity of treatment. 

When Howe succeeded to the command of the Bri- 
tish army, he admitted American officers to their pa- 
role, and Consented to an exchange of prisoners; and 
General Washibgton gladly resumed his former hu- 
mane treatment of captives. 

The capture of General Lee fumislied another cause 
of irritation on this subject. He had been a British 
officer, and had engaged in the American service be- 
fore the acceptance of the resignation of his commis- 
sion. Sir William Howe for this reason pretended to 
view him as a traitor, and at first refused to admit him 
to his parole, or to consider him as a subject of ex- 
change. Congress directed the Commander in Chief 
to propose to Sir William Howe to exchange six field 
officers for General Lee. In case the proposal was re- 
jected, that body resolved, that these officers should be 
closely confined, and in every respect receive the 
treatment th&t General Lee did. The proposition not 
being acceded to, the resolution of Congress was car- 
ried into effect, by the Executives of the States, in 
whose custody the selected field officers were, with a 
degree of severity which the treatment of General 
Lee did not warrant. 

The general olan of retaliation, adopted by Congress 
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ftrabwes ofiBred to Americaiu in tlie power of the 
Britiflhy the sound jodgment of General Wasrihgton 
conceived to be nnjnst and impolitick, and his humane 
heart rec<nled at its execution. Some of the resolu- 
tions of that honourable body, on this subject, he 
thought exposed his own honour to impeachment by 
Sir William Howe. Against those resolutions, he 
pointedly remonstrated, and detailed the evils they 
were caloolated to produce to the nation, and to the 
Americans, prisoners with the British. His representa- 
tions through a long .period, had not their due effect ; 
but eventually Congress was constrained to adopt the 
measures he recommended. 

Resolving never himself to aggravate the miseries 
of war, by wanton deeds of cruelty, General Wa-sh- 
iNGTOH was disposed to adopt and execute those laws 
of retaliation, wliich would constrain the enemy to con- 
duct their military operations in the spirit of humanity. 
Repeated and heavy complaints were made of the 
cmel treatment which the American prisoners received 
in New-York ; and the sickly and debilitated state of 
those, who were sent out to be exchanged, coniirmod 
the truth of the charge. Many of them fainted and 
died before they reached head quarters. General 
Howe demanded that all prisoners, delivered at the 
lines to an American officer, should be accounted for 
in the cartel, and British soldiers returned to the full 
amount. General Washington absolutely refused to 
reckon those who died on their way to the American 
camp ; and he unwearicdly exerted himself to correct 
the abuse to American prisoners. In the beginning 
of April this year, he wrote Sir William Howe, *' It is 
a &ct not to be questioned, that the usage of our pri- 
Bonera while in your possession, the privates at least, 
was such as could not be justified. This was pro- 
claimed by the concurrent testimony of all who came 
out, their appearance sanctified the assertion, an4 
melancholy experience, in the speedy death of a lar]^ 
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ptiit of them, ituuped it with infijlible ceituDtj." 
Tbaae aeunuea induced tbe ensmy to • mora hunuiM 
tieatoiaBt of their priaonerB ; but diipates on tbe ■ub- 
ject preTBDted the oitablishment of b, rsgnhu cartel 
until ■ Isto peiiod of the wu. 

In Much the ennnij aent out two detschmenta to 
deitroj the Araehcan atorea at Feck'a Kill on the 
North HiTer, and at Danbury in Connecticut. Both 
Huccoeded iu theii attempt ; and elthoagh the atorea 
dealroyad did not equal in quantity the report cai wlucfa 
the ezpeditiona weie planned, yet their Iohwu ■siiBitaljr 
felt by ths Ameticuu in the active atuuun of tho cam- 
In tho near approacli of active oporations, Congraai 
reaolved that a camp ahould ba formed on tbe weatani 
Bide of Philadelphia. General Wjihuistos had al- 
ready adopted hia plan for the campaign, and raqaait- 
cd that thia camp, if Ibrmed, should oonaist wholly of 
militia. Id the efpectatitax that Sir William Howe 
would either attempt to gaia poneadon of the High 
lands OQ North rirer, and co-opetste with Genetsl Bur- 
goyne frtmi Canada ; or renew tbe pUn of the last 
campaign, to march through New-Jeraey for Pbilad^ 
pbia, the General deliamiiied to poat hia army upon 
tbe itrong gronnd in Now-Jeraey, noTtb of tbe road 
through Brunswick, to Philadelpbia. In thia position 
he might protect Pbiladelpfaia, and a great part of 
Ncw-Jeraey. The aitualion wae also favourable t* 
defend the passes and forts on the North riTer. To 
tbie post he wiahed to collect a force sufficient to re> 
pel an aaaaolt irom General Howe. In tbe locatioR 
of hia army, the General had another object of mag' 
nitude upcD his mind. In his opinion it was uncaf- 
lain whfAber General Burgoyne would by sea join Bit 
William Howe, or retaining a separate comniand, at- 
tempt the conquett of Ticondeioga, and an impreaakm 
umn tba Hodaon; Wbtch of tbese meamiea wouU 
be-punned, he could not determine, until the plans of 
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the enemy were unfolded. To guard against both, he 
ordered the troops raiaed north of the Hudson to be 
dirided between Ticonderoga and Peck's Kill, and 
those south including North-Carolina to be stationed 
in New-Jersey. The troops of South-Carolina and 
€korgia were left for their own defence. By this dis- 
position of his forces, the General was in a situation 
to reinforce Ticonderoga from Peck's Kill, should Bur- 
goyne attack that post, or reinforce. bis own army from 
those posts, should Burgoyne join Sir William Howe. 

In pursuance of this plan, on the last of May, the 
winter encampment at Morristown was broken up, and 
a camp formed at Middlobrook, about ten miles 
from Brunswick. The position naturally strong, was 
strengthened by entrenchments. The weak state of 
the American army required for its safety every ad- 
yantage of ground, as well as the utmost caution of 
the Gisneral. On the 20th of May, the troops in Now 
Jersey, exclusive of cavalry and artillery, amounted 
only to eight thousand 'three hundred and seventy- 
eight men, of whom more than two thousand were 
■ick. The troops of North- Carolina had not then 
joined the army, and about five hundred of the militia 
of Jersey were not included in the estimate. This 
force was in numbers much inforiour to the army com- 
manded by Sir William Howe, and many of the Ame- 
ricans were recruits, who had never faced an enemy. 

Sir William having coUocted his force at Brunswick, 
about the middle of June, marched in two columns 
towards the Delaware. By this movement, he expect- 
ed to induce General Washington to quit his fortified 
camp to oppose the enemy's passage of the river j and 
that a general engagement would, in consequence, 
take place on ground favourable to the British com- 
mander. General Washington was not ensnared by 
this stratagem. In a letter written at the moment, his 
apprehensions of this manoeuvre are thus conveyed. 
<* The views of the enemy must be to destroy this ar • 

11 • 
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my and get poManioD of Phibdeliifais. I un, Vim- 
evei, cisuly oT opmion tlut the; will *i[>t mora tlut 
waj, until they have eodeaTonrad to give d ktctb 
blow to tUi army. The riik woiild be too gieM to at- 
tempt to croH a river ; when they miut eipeet to 
maet ft tbnnidoble oppoaitios ui fnuit, and would have 
Buoh a force ae onn in the reu. Thay might poaiibly 
be Buccessfiil, but the probability wonM be infinitely 
against them- Shoold they be imprudent enough to 
make the attempt. I shall keep oloie upon theii haela, 
ard will do every thing in mj power to maks the pro- 
ject fatal to them." . , 

" Bot beiideathe arguniDntiiifiirour of their intend- 
ing, in the first place, a. etroho at this army, drawn 
from the policy of the meaBure, every appearaoca con- 
tribatea to confirm the opinion. Hod their deogn been 
for the Delaware, in the firgt inataoce, they woald 
probably have made a Eecret, rapid march fbr it, and 
not have halted so aa to awa^n odt attention, and 
^ve DH time U> prepare for obalnieting thorn. Instead 
of that, th^ have only advanced to a poaition neeee- 
SBiy to ikoiiitate on attack on our right, the part in 
nhich we are molt expoaed. In addition to this cir- 
cumstance, they have come ont'aa light aa poBsible ; 
leaving ell their baggage, proviaions, boots, and bridges 
at Brunawich. This plainly contradicts the idoa of 
their intending to puab for the Delaware." 

When the British army was collected at Brunswick, 
General Wabhucqtos knowing that the High luida 
on the Hndaon were not exposed, wliile tlio enemy 
held that poaition, ordered a large detachment from 
Feok'a Kill to Middlebcook, and he determined to de- 
fend hinuelf in this poat. 

Finding that his opponent could not be man<MivTed 
out of his fitrtified caipp, the British commander drew 
back his troops to 9t«t<n Island, with (Jte dengn Ih 
enibaric them tar the Delaware or the Chsaapeok. 

While theea ntamenvref weis displaying ih Hew- 
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Jermiy, iatelligence was received, that General Bur- 
goyne, with a powerful body of troopsi was on the 
Lakesi approacliing Ticonderoga. General IV ash- 
iMeTON immediately forvirarded large reinforcements 
to isii" Northern army. 

Soon after the British transports sailed oat of the 
haibour of New- York, an intercepted letter from Ge- 
nual Howe to General Burgoyne was put into the hands 
of the Commandor in Chief, wliich contained the in- 
formation that, " Ho was exhibiting the appearance of 
mcTing to the Southward, while his real intent was 
against Boston, from whence ho would co-operate with 
the army of Canada." General Washington viewing 
thi« letter as a 6ne8se, paid no regard to it. 

The policy o£ co-operating on the North river with 
(he army of Canada, was so evident to the military 
Bkiad of the General, that he conceived the movement 
of Howe tp be a feint, designed to draw away the 
Amoriean army, that the British forces might suddenly 
ascend the Hudson, and seize the passes in the moun- 
tains, he therefore moved his troops to the neighbour- 
hood of those heights, and there waited the issue of 
Sir William's manosuvro. 

When the apprehension of a sudden attack upon the 
American works on the North river, was removed by 
the length of time Sir William Howe had been at sea, 
General Washington marched liis army by divisiions 
to places whieh he thought the most favourable to^- 
fend points the enemy might attack. 

While waiting the evolution of the enemy's plan of 
tiie campaign, General Washington survroyod the 
ground in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, tiiat he 
might be thoroughly acquainted with the probable 
scene of approaching military operationa On a critical 
examination of the fortifications on the Delaware, he 
advieed Congress to confine the defence of the river to 
Mod Island and lUd Bank, because the force for de> 
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fmee, collected at tiiese pointSy would prodoee more 
effect, than it conld, divided opon difierest pttrte of the 
river. 

The American army remained qnietly in its position 
until the 2l8t of August. By this time General Wash- 
iitoTon apprehended that General flowe had proceed- 
ed to Charleston, South-Carolina, and he kxww that 
the attempt to follow him to that place would be use- 
less. He therefore resolved to move his army to tbo 
North river, to assail tJie enemy at New-Tork, or to 
join the northern army and oppose Burgoyne. But on 
tlie very day on which orders to this purpose were is- 
sued, intelligence reached him that Sir William had 
entered the Chcsapeak, and was approaching its head. 
Jfo had spent more than twenty days in .his passage, 
and on the STith of August, landed without opposition 
at Turkey Point, in Maryland. Jlis force amounted 
to oightooii thousand men; abundantly furnished with 
every articio of warfare. 

As soon as General WASimroTON was apprized of 
the destination of the British General, he put his army 
in motion to meet Iiiin. Ho marched through Fhila- 
dolpliia, that a sight of his forces might make impres- 
Hions on the minds of those citizens, who were hostile 
to the American cause. The effective force of Gene- 
ral Wasliington did not exceed eleven thousand men. 
The militia, on this occasion, turned out in considera- 
ble numbers, but the want of arms rendered the ser- 
vircs of many of them useless. 

On the 3d of Scptunibor, tho hostile armies approach- 
od each other. General Washikoton, not being in 
force to contend with his foe in the open field, could 
only harass his line of march, with light troops and 
cavalry, and pick up stragglers from his camp. As 
the Royal troops advanced, Sir William manceuvred 
In gain the right wing of the American army. Gene- 
ral WASUirfOTON, to counteract his design, continued 
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to &U. back, until he crosaed the Brandywine river at 
C3uuld*0 fiNTd. Hero he made a stand to dispute its 
passage hiy the British. 

The opinion of :Congro88y and the general sentiment 
of the countrji imposed on the General the necessity 
of hazarding a general action at this place, for the de- 
fence of Philadelphia. 

Early isk the morning, information was 
Sept. 11. brought to the Commander in Chief, that 
the British army was advancing in the 
road to Chadd's ford, and he immediately prepared to 
dispute the passage of the river. By ten o'clock the 
light troops were driven over the river to the main 
hody of the American army, and it was every moment 
expected that the German General Knyphaosen would 
attempt to force a passage. About noon, intelligence 
was communicated to the General, that a large column 
of the enemy, with a number of field pieces, had 
maxohed up the country, and &llen into the road which 
crosses the Brandywine above its forks. 

Satisfied of the correctness of this intelligence, he 
detached the right wing of his army to attack the left 
of this column, as it marched down the north side of 
the Brandywine, intending himself, with the centre 
and left wing, to recross the river, and attack tlie di- 
vision of the enemy at Chadd's ford. While issuing 
orders for the execution of this daring plan, the first 
intelligence was contradicted, and the general was in- 
formed, that the movement of the column towards the 
fcH-ks was a feint, and that instead of crossing the ri- 
ver at that place, it had rejoined the German troops at 
Chadd's fisrd. Under the uncertainty, which this con- 
tradictory intelligence produced, the General pru- 
dently relinquished his design. 

About two o'clock it was ascertained, that Sir Will- 
iam Howe in person had crossed the Brandywine at 
the fin-ks, and was rapidly marching down the North 
aide of the river, to attack the American army. The 
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Commander in Chief, now ordered Oenend SnliiTtn 
to form the right wing to oppoee the colnmn of Sir 
William. General Wayne wae directed to 'remain at 
Chadd'a ford with the left wing, to diepote the paasage 
of the river with Knyphaoson. General Green, with 
his division, was posted as a reserve in the centre be- 
tween Sullivan and Wayne, to reinforce either, as eir- 
cnmstances might require. General Sullivan march- 
ed up the river, until he found favourable ground, on 
which to form his men ; his left was near the Brandy- 
wine, and both flanks were covered with thick wood. 
At half past four o'clock, when his line was scarcely 
formed, the British, under Lord Omwallis, commenc- 
ed a spirited attack. The action was for some time 
severe ; but the American right, which was not pro- 
perly in order when the assault began, at length gave 
way, and exposed the flank of the troops that maintain- 
their ground, to a destructive fire, and continuing to 
break from the right, the whole line finally gave way. 

As soon as the firing began, General Washington , 
with General Green's division, hastened towards the 
scene of action, but before his arrival, Sullivan was 
routed, and the Commander in Chief could only check 
the pursuit of the enemy, and covered the retreat of 
the beaten troops. 

During these transactions General Knyphausen as- 
saulted the works erected for the defence of Chadd's 
ford, and soon carried them. General Wayne, by this 
time learning the fate of the other divisions, drew off 
his troops. General Washington retreated, with his 
whole force that night to Chester. The American loss 
in this battle was about three hundred killed, and six 
hundred wounded. Four hundred were made priso- 
ners, but these ehiefly of the wounded. 

Many of the regiments of infantry, and the whole 
corps of artillery, on this occasion, exhibited the firm- 
ness and persevering courage that would have honour- 
ed veteran troops. A few corps gave way, as soon as 
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pr owo d by the anemy, and their deficiency exposed 
those who bravely did their duty. Genehil Howe 
stated hifl Iobs^ in this action, at one hundred killed and 
ionr hondred wounded. In this battle, Marquis La 
Ftajrette, who had recently joined the American army, 
was wounded. 

The defeat of Brandywine produced no depression 
uf spirits upon Congress, the army, or the country. 
Measores were immediately taken to reinforce the ar- 
my. Fifteen hundred men were marched from Peck's 
Kill, and large detachments of militia ordered into the 
field. The Commander in Chief was empowered to 
impress all horses, wagons, and provisions, necessary 
for the army. In orders, the general expressed his 
his high satisfaction at the behaviour of the body of 
his army in the late engagement. Having allowed his 
troops a short repose, he faced about to meet the ene- 
my, fully resolved to try his fortune in a general ac- 
tion, before he resigned Philadelphia to the Royal com- 
maader. 

General Washikgton, perceiving thai 
Sept. 16. the enemy were moving into the Lancas- 
ter road, towards the city, took possession 
of ground near the Warren tavern, on the left of the 
British, and twenty-three miles from Philadelphia. 
The protection of his stores at Reading was one object 
of this movement. The next morning he was inform- 
ed of the approach of the British army. He immedi- 
ately put his troops in motion to engage the eaemy. 
The Advance of the two hostile armies met and began 
to skirmish, when rain fell, and soon increased to a 
violent storm. This providentially prevented a gene- 
ral engagement, and rendered the retreat of the Ame- 
ricans absolutely necessary. The inferiority of the 
muskets in the hands of the American soldiery, which 
had been verified in every action, was strikingly illus- 
trated in this retreat. The gun locks were badly 
made, and the cartridge boxes imperfectly constructed ; 
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and this ttorm rendered most of the irnui onfit for man ; 
and all the ammunition was damaged. The army wa« 
of consequence extremely exposed^ Knd their danger 
became the greater, as many of the soldiers were des- 
titute of bayonets. Fortunately the tempest, which 
produced such serious mischief to the Amerieans, pre- 
vented the pursuit of the British. 

General Washington, finding his troops unfitted for 
action, relinquished, firom necessity, the immediate in- 
tention of a battle, and continued his retreat through 
the day, and most of the night, amidst a cold and tem« 
pestuous rain, and in very deep roads. On a full (iUs- 
covery of the extent of the damage to the arms and 
ammunition, the General ascended the Schuylkill, and 
crossed it at Warwick furnace, to obtain a firesh sup- 
ply of ammunition, and to refit or replace the defective 
muskets. He still resolved to risk a general engage- 
ment, fi)r the safety of the capital. He re- 
Sept. 19. crossed the Schuylkill at Parker's ferry, 
and encamped east of that river, on both 
sides of Parkyomy creek, and detachments were post^^ 

, ed at the different fords, at which the enemy might at- 
tempt to force a passage. As the British army ap- 
proached the river. General WASHiivGToir posted hie 
array in their firont ; but, instead of forcing & passage. 
Sir William moved rapidly up the road towards Read- 
ing. The American Commander, supponag that hie- 
object was to destroy the military stores at that place, 
and to turn the right flank of the American army, 
marched up the river to Pottsgrove, leaving the lower 
road to the city open to his antagonist. Sir William 
Howe availed himself of the opportimity, and ob the 
26th, entered Philadelphia in triumph. 

General Washington had seasonably taken the pre* 
caution to remove thepublick stores firom the city^ 

. and to secure for the use of the army, thoae articlMi 
of merchandise, which their wants rendered of prima* 
ry necessity. Colonel Hamilton, then one of General 
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WAfHuraron'f aidf, had been sent into the city on 
thie important bosinees. By hie InstructionB he mm 
diraeted to proceed in hie requintionB npon the etoree 
and ehopa of Philadelphia cantiously bat eflfootually. 
" Tour own pmdenee will point oat the least exeep- 
tionable means to be pureoed, bat remember delicacy, 
and a itriet adherence to the ordinary mode of i^ppli- 
caUoD| moat give plfice to our necessities. We most, 
if poaaiUe, accommodate the soldiers with snch arti- 
clea as they stand in need of ^ or we shall have just 
reason to apprehend the most injurious and alarming 
conaeqnences from the approaching season." 

Fiom the landing of the British army at the head of 
tbe Ok, on the 25th of August, to the 26th of Sep- 
tember, when they entered Philadelphia, the American 
troopa had encountered a continued series of active 
opwations, and the duty of the General was compli- 
oatfld and arduous. During this time, the soldiers 
wen destitute of baggage, insufficiently supplied with 
provisions, and deprived of the comforts that adminis- 
tar to the support of the human frame under severe 
fttif^e. Without covering, they were exposed to 
heavy laans, and obliged to march, many of them 
without shoes, in deep roads, and to ford considerable 



The best British writers, who have given us a hi»- 
tory of the revohitionary war, highly applaud the ge- 
neralehip of Sir William Howe in this part of the 
eampaign. Can they then withhold applause from the 
Ameriean Commander, who manoeuvred an inferiour 
amy in the &ce of the British General, and detained 
him thirty days, in marching sixty miles, from the 
liead of Elk river to Philadelphia, in a country, in 
wbkh there was not one fortified post, nor a stream 
thai mlghil not, at this season be every where forded ; 
who ^raght one battle, and although beaten, in &¥9 
dtjF" «fftin ihoed hb enemy with the intention to risk 
a Ceneral engagement ; who, when in the moment of 
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action, WM fimdenkulhr o|difo4 to M%atf with nuuh 
kets and aaumttiitioii aimt for- wm^ mct^afed hiniMif 
firom hiMptaSktom nitqKtipn wA Qp» more plicod him- 
self infinmt of tl|9 linnuliiig.te} ivhoat lirt vui in- 
duced to open tho Fliikde]{ihift rotd to tiw British 0e- 
neral, not' hBH|Mii ho was faeatip- in the field,^ bnt 
through the inflimiBo of cixeomstuiBni which no 
military addiW.coQld oompteraot. ■ 

Four refimenis of gr^oAdiers weia posted in Phila- 
delphia, and the other corps of the British arm^ wore 
oantoned.at GetnumtoWu. The first object of :8ir 
William was to sabdne the defences and/ remove the . 
impediments of the lie]awara,\hat « oommmiication 
might be o p en od with the Brdish.sbtppinf. General 
Washihotov made oveiy effort to prevent the exebu-* 
tion of the enem;jr*f design, in the hogB d Ibrcing Ge- 
neral Howe on^ ei Philadeli^)ia» bj; preventing sup- 
plies of provisiotts from reaching him. Of the attain- 
ment of tills important object, he had no donbjt, could 
the passage of the Delaware be rendered imprfctica* ; 
hie. To- this purpose works had, been erected cm . a» i 
bank of aiiid and sand in the river, near the eonfla- 
ence ^f the Sduiylkill, and about seven miloftbelow 
Philadelphia. The place, from these works, was do-., 
nominated Fort Ldand, and the wo^ii themselves Fmt 
Mifflin. Qnaneokof land on. the ^ppoiito shore of 
New-Jersey, eaUed Red Bank, a lort was oawtrndled * 
and moonted with heavy artillery, and oaOed JPoc^. 
Mercer. Fort Island and Red Bankjwere distaal. 
fromea^ other half a mile. In the oiannel of thn 

alaware, which ran between them, tw!i> ranges of 
evanzdefite.were sank. Theae coovsted of laqp 
pieces of tiiiiber» strongly framed together,, and pUttr 
ed with iron, and they eon^letely oostniotod:tbs,ifiih; 
sageofshqsL Those works ir^re^^iwfred by mmmk ; 
galleys, floating batteries, and araMd'shi^ -■ r^? -. 
Sir William Howe having detaahed •.nnniliiwdaai:.. 
fbn» from Germantown to opentle-agplipis^^jyili fvedkn , 
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on the Delawi^e^ General Washington thought thii 
a fitvitmrible opportunity to attack the British army in 
thdr cantonments. The line of the British encamp- 
ment crossed the village of Gkrmantown at right 
angles, near its centre ; and its flanks were strongly 
covered. 

General Washington nqw commanded a finrce con- 
sisting of about eight thousand continental troops and 
three thousand militia. The General's plan was to 
attack both wings of the enemy in front, and rear at 
the same tiide. The arrangements having been made, 
the army was moved near the scene of action on the 
evening of the 4th of October. The divisions of Sul- 
livan and Wayne, flanked by Conway's Brigade, were 
to -enter Germantown by the way of Chestnut Hill, 
and attadc the left wing of the British. General Arm- 
strong with the Pennsylvania militia was ordered to 
&n down the Manatawny road, and turning the British 
left flank, attack its rear. The divisions of Green and 
Stephen, flanked by M^Dougal's Brigade, were to take 
a circuit by the way of Limekiln road, and entering at 
the market-house, attack the right wing. The militia 
of Maryland and New-Jersey, under General Small- 
wood and General Forman, were to march down the 
old York road, and fall upon the rear of the British 
right. The division of Lord Sterling, and the bri- 
gades of Nash and Maxwell were to form a corps de 
leeerve. 

About sunrise the next morning, the front 
Oct. 8. of General Sullivan's column, which the 
Commander in Chief accompanied, drove in 
the British piquet at Mount Airy. The main body of 
this division soon engaged the British light influitry 
and the fortieth regiment of foot, and obliged them to 
give way, leaving all their baggage behind. General 
Gieen in half an hour afler Sullivan reached tife 
ground bf action, attacked and drove in the troope in 
front of the riglit wing (^ the enemy. Several brigades 
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They TOted t|^r thanks to the General, and to the 
annj. 

The works in the Delaware now engaged the atten- 
tion of the British and American GeneraUi. Sir Will- 
iam Howe broke up his encampment at G^rmantowni 
and moved his whole army into Philadelphia. Ge- 
neral Washington placed confidential garrisons in 
Fort Mercer at Red Bank, and in Fort Mifflin on Mud 
Island, but he had not a force equal to their complete 
defence. He appointed detachments to intercept the 
transportation of provisions from the British ships be- 
low the American works to Philadelphia. He called 
upon the government of New-Jersey to turn out the 
T"«li*'*^ of that state, to form a camp in the rear of Red 
Bank ; and he sot patroles of militia on the roads 
leading to Philadelphia, both in Pennsylvania and New- 
Jersey, to prevent the disaffected inhabitants from 
carrying their articles into the market of Philadelphia. 
To avail himself of any favourable opportunity to an- 
noy the enemy, he moved his army to White Marsh, 
distant only fifteen miles from the city. *- 

Lord Howe, by continued exertion, having over- 
come the obstructions which the Americans had 
placed in the river at Billingsport, a joint attack by 
sea ar4 land was planned against Red Bank and Fort 
Island. The Angnsta, a sixty-four gun ship, the Mer- 
lin frigate, and several small armed vesssels moved 
up the Delaware to assault the works on Fort or Mnd 
Island. Count Donop crossed into New-Jersey witli 
twelTO hundred Germans, and in the evening of the 

23d appeared before Fort Mercer, on Red 
Oct. £B. Bank. His assault was highly spirited, and 

the defence intrepid and obstinate. Colonel 
Green the commandant, whose garrison did not exceed 
five hundred men, was unable to man the outworks. 
From these he galled the Germans in their advance, 
and on their near approach he quitted them, and re- 
tiroft within the inner intrenchments. The enemy 

12* 
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wArwamry, He clearly saw the importance of dxiYUDtf 
the Britiih from Province Iriand ; but fifteen hundred 
men, in the opinion of his general officers, were ne- 
cesiaiy to efiect this object. This detachment could 
reaeh the place of assault only by marching down a 
neck of land six miles in length almost in sight of the 
British General, who might easily cut off the retreat 
of the American detachment, unless it should be pro- 
tected by a strong covering party. To furnish this 
party, Cteneral Washinoton most expose his army 
with all his stores and artillery to Sir William. Or, 
if he moved his whole army over the Schuylkill, all 
the magaiines and hospitals in his rear, might without 
opporition be seized. Red Bank would also be expos- 
ed, through which reinforcements of men, and supplies 
of ammunition and provisions passed to Fort Island. 
He was therefore constrained to watch the progress of 
hi* enemy, without making efficient attempts to check 
nitti. 

The fortifications of the Delaware being surmount- 
ed| the impediments in the channel of the river were, 
wtthonk great difficulty, removed. In six weeks of in- 
ceoMAit eflbrt, the British commanders gained the free 
na vi g ation of the Delaware, and opened the communi- 
cstion between their fleet and army. 

Doting the excursion of Lord Comwallis into New- 
Jersey, with a design to invest Fort Mercer, General 
Wasbuotoh W9B urged to attack Philadelphia. The 
wfadies of Congress, and the expectation of the publick, 
gave weight to the proposed measure. The plan was, 
that General Green should silently fall down the Dela- 
ware, at a specified time, attack the rear of General 
Howe, and gain possession of the bridge over the 
8dm;^till ; that a powerful force should march down 
cm the west side of that river, and from the heights in- 
filade the British works on that side, while the Com- 
ttiasder in Chief, with the main body of the army, 
riioold attack fimrteen redotibts, and the lines of the 




iM wnipr wAj|si»BT!i«. tuir. 

eiiemj eslendiog from tba Del&wue lathe Schujikill, 
which conililiited their dcfance in fianl. 

The sound mind of General Wasbikgtdh wib not 
fn much dazilud by s prospect of the brilliukce and 
faiue which the Buccesa of Ibis eaterpriee would thiov 
around himself, and liis army, aa to engage in the des- 
perate altempt. Nor was ho disposed to aacrilice tha 
aafotj ofhia country, upon the altar of publicb opiuion. 
IId gave the (ijUowiug roiifloiia for rejecting the plani . 
that the army in FhilndAphia was in number at leuA' ' 
equal to his own ; it could not reaeanably be oipectedr 
that theaeTsral corps engaged, could co-operate in that 
joint aiul prompt rnnnnor, which was neoeiziary to buo^ 
GOBS ; in nil probEibiiity the BiDTBineut of General, 
Green could not be made in the face of a vigilant eua- 
my without diacovery, which was eaaential — if the sa- 
voral divisions were in the onset auccesefut, the re- 
doubt* UkaOf ^ linM nunMaatodi aad the Biiffah, 
irmj driven wtthln ilia ci^, th> aManlt tliui mnit be 
pitremely hazardous ; an artiHory aoperiout to ihelr 
own, would be planted to play upon tlio front of the 
asBuiling coluinna, and the bricX houses wonid be lined 
■with a formidable uifantry, to thin their Sanha ; a de- 
feat, which, calculating upon the acate of probaoility 
must be expected, would ruin the army, and open tho 
country to the depredation of the enemy ; the hardy 
enterprises and stubborn cooHicts of two campaigns, 
had given the British general only the command of 
two or throe tov^ns, protected in a great measuro bj. 
the shipping, why then forego the advantage of ctuirj 
Gaing the British army in narrow quarters, to plt^a. i 
the stores in camp, and the very independence at_ 
AnicricB at risk upon this forlorn hope. The General 
was supported in bis opinion by thoee officers in whoa 
judguient he placed the moat confidence, and he dii- 
rfgarded tlie clamours of ignorance and rashnesa. 

Onthe4thof December, Sir William Howe marclcv^ 
cd hia whole army oul of Ptiilodelphia to Whilo Mav^tk*. 
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the «iie«ii]^meiit of General WASHiNOTOir. H« took 
a powtion cm CheMnut Hill in fVont of the Americea 
right wing. Mr. Stedman, a British historian, of tko 
roTolntionary war, vho at this time was with Sir WiU- 
iiun, itatea his force at fourteen thousand men. Thm 
Continental troops at White Marsh amounted to about 
twelve thousand, and the militia to three. The ground 
of the Americans was strong, but no fortifications had 
been erected. Never before had General W a shinotoii 
met his enemy in this manner, with a superiority of 
numbers. He widied to be attacked, but was not dis- 
posed to relinquish the advantage of ground. 

T)|e British Commander spent the Gth in recon- 
noitring the American right. At night he marched to 
their left on the hill, which here approached nearer 
to their can^, and took a good position within a mile 
of it. The next day he advanced further to the 
American left, and in doing it approached still nearer 
this mng. General Washingtov made come changes 
in the dii^osition of his troops to oppose with a greater 
tbmt the attack he confidently expected on his left. 
Momentarily expecting the assault, he rode through 
eftcfa brigade of the army, with perfect composure, giv- 
ing his orders, animating his men to do their duty to 
theb country, and exhorting them to depend principally 
on the bayonet. During these manceuvres, some sharp 
flkirmishing took place. At evening the disposition of 
€teneral Howe indicated the design to attack the next 
morning. The American Commander impatiently 
waited the assault, promising himself some compensa- 
tion for the disasters of the campaign in the issue of 
tfaie battle. But his hopes were disappointed. On the 
afternoon of the eighth. Sir William returned to Phi- 
ladelphia, with such rapidity as not to be overtaken by 
the American light troops, which were sent out to ha* 
lasB his rear. 

Sir William Howe moved out of Philadelphia with 
a preftssed design to attack General Washihotoh, 
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inattentkAi of their country ; but the majority of the 
army submitted to the scascity without a murmur. 
General Washington ordered the country to be soour- 
ady and proviaions to be seized wherever they could be 
found. • At the same time he stated the situation of 
Uxe army to Congress, and warned that body of the 
dangerous consequences of this mode of obtaining sup- 
plies. It was calculated he said, to ruin the discipline 
of tkp sddiers, and to raise in them a disposition for 
plunder and licentiousness. It must create in the 
minds of the inhabitants jealousy and dissatisfaction. 
'* I regret the occasion which compelled me to the 
measure the other day, and shall consider it among 
the greatest of our misfortunes to be under the neces- 
sity of practising it again. I am now obliged to keep 
several parties from the army threshing grain, that 
our supplies may not fail, but this will not do." — ^Dur- 
ing the whole winter, the sufferings of the troops at 
Valley Forge were extreme. 



CHAPTER V. 

Program and iMoe of the Northern Campaign— Pkn to displaea 
Genoral Washington — ^His Correspondence on the Subject — Let-^ 
ter of CSeneral Gates — ^Remonstrance of the Legislature of Penn- 
sylTania a|Ain8t closing the Campaign — Observations of the Com- 
mander in Chief upon it— Sufferings of the Army for the want of 
ProriaioDs ai^ Ciothins— Measures adopted by the Commander 
in Chief to obtain Sappues — Methods taken to Recruit the Army 
—Sir Henry Clinton appointed Commander in Chief of the Britisn 
Forces — ^He evacuates Philoidelphia, and marches through New- 
Jersey to New- York— Geoeral Washington pursues liim— Battle 
<^ Monmouth— Tiianks of Congress to the General and Army — 
General Lee censured — He demands a Court Martial, and is sus- 
pended from his command — ^French Fleet appears on the Ameri- 
can Coast— Expedition against Rhode-Island— It fails— Disaflbe- 
tioa between the American and French Officers— Measures of the 
Conqnander in Chief to prevent the ill Consequences of it«-Army 
goes farto Winter Quarters in the High Lands. 

1777. DuRivo these transactions in the middle 
StatMythe northern campaign had terminated in the 
capture of €koeral Burgoy&e and army. That de- 
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wfll ifibi. Knew difficulties artee, we must only pat 
forth new exertions, and proportifm onr etRaiA to the 
'^Migmof of the timee." When infehned by General 
Bohayler, |)iat Burgojne had divided hia force to Act 
IB distant qvarters, Generid Washington foresaw 
tha feoiia^pieneee, and advised to the tneasnres that 
pV^ed fttal to that commanded '' Although our af- 
ihii%" fapUed he to General Schuyler, <* have some 
days ptM worn a dai^c and gloomy aspect, I yet look 
fbfWifd to a fortunate and happy issue. I trust Gene- 
■nl diirg<oyne*8 army will sooner or later, experience 
iai efliMstual check ; and, as I suggested before, that 
thtf saeceM he had will precipitate his ruin. From 
your tiacOimt he appears to be pursuing thai line of 
conduet, which of sill others is most favourable to us ; 
I mean acting by detachments. This conduct will 
Mitanily giv? room for enterprise on our part, and ez- 
pttm Ua parties to great hazard. Gould we be so hap- 
py as to cut one of them oflT, though it should not ez- 
«fted four, five, or six hundred men, it would inspirit 
tlM people, and do away much of their present anxiety. 
Ia i^tth an event, they would lose sight of past mia- 
Ibrlaiwa ; and, urged at the same time by a regard to 
thttir own security, they would fly to arms and afford 
eftary aid in their power." 

The community was not intimately acquainted with 
tlto state of things in the northern department. In 
coaaequence, strong prejudices were excited against 
General Schuyfsr. On account of this popular preju- 
dice, Congress conceived it prudent to change the 
General of this army, and. the Commander in Chief 
WW requested to nominate a successor to General 
8<dHiyler. Through delicacy he declined this nomi- 
mfion; but never did the semblance of envy at 
tlia gand'^^une of General Gates, whom Congress 
i^pointed, appear in any part of General Washing- 
Tcm's conduct. His patriotism induced him to aid thia 
eobordintte General by every means in his pot^ri and 

Vox,. I. 13 
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the successes of the northern army filled his heart 
with undissembled joy. 

This magnanimity was not in every instance repaid. 
The brilliant issue of the northern can^paign in 1777, 
cast a glory around General Gates, and exalted his mili- 
tary reputation. During his separate command^ some , 
parts of his conduct did not correspond with the ingenu- 
ousness and delicacy with which he had beeu treated 
by the Commander in Chief. After the action of the 
19th of September, when it was ascertained that Ge- 
neral Gates's force was snperiourto thatof the British 
General, and was increasing, General Washington 
apprehended that General Gates might return him 
Colonel Morgan's, corps, whose services he greatly 
needed while the enemy was marching through Penn- 
sylvania. But unwilling absolutely to order the re- 
turn of Morgan, he stated that General Howe was 
pressing him with a superiour force, and left General 
Gates to aot in the concern according to his discretion. 
General Gates retained the corps, and mentioned as 
his reason, " Since the action of the Idth the ene- 
my have kept the ground they occupied on the morn- 
ing of that day and fortified their camp. The ad- 
vance sentries of my piquets are posted within shot, 
and opposite those of the enemy. Neither nde has 
given ground an inch. In this situation your Excel- 
lency would not wish me to part with the corps, the 
army of General Burgoyne is most afiraid of." He 
neglected to inform the Commander in Chief of his 
subsequent sufcesses Qver the enemy. 

When the intelligence of the surrender of the Briti^ 
army reached head quarters, the Commander in Chief 
despatched Colonel Hamilton, one of his aids, to Gene- 
eral Gates, to state his own cytical situation, and make •, 
known his earnest wishes, that reinforcements should 
be forwarded to him with the utmost expedition. Colo- 
nel Hamilton found that General Gates had retained 
four Briga4<b at Albany with a design to attack Ticon- 
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dero^ in the course of the next winter. With difficulty 
and delay he obtained an order to move three Brigades. 

CSoloiiel Hamilton was also charged with a similar 
jnessage to' General Putnam in the High Lands, and 
directed to- accelerate the movement of reinforcements 
from that pdst. ''But General Putnam in view of an 
attempt upon New-Tork discovered a disposition to 
retain under his command that portion of the northern 
army which had been sent to the High Lands. Colonel 
Hamilton was obliged to borrow money of General 
Clinton, Govemour of the state of New-Tork, to fit 
the troops of General Putnam to begin their march. 
These obstructions and delays in the execution of . 
C^enanl Washington's orders, prevented his being 
reinforced in season to attack Lord Comwallis, wUle 
in New-Jersey, and probably occasioned the loss of 
Fort Mifflin and Red Bank. 

- The dtflferent termination of the campaigns of 1777 
at the North, and in the Middle states, furnished the 
ignorant and factious part of the community with an 
cypportonity to clamour against the Commander in 
Chiefl Their murmurs emboldened several members 
of Congress, and individual gentlemen in different 
parts of the United States, to adopt measures to sup- 
plant (General Washington, and to raise General 
Chttes to the supreme command of the American ar- 
mies. 

In the prosecution of this scheme, pieces artfully 
written, were published in Newspapers in different 
places, tending to lessen the military character of Ge- 
neral Washington, and to prepare the publick for the 
contemplated change in the head of the military de- 
partment. Generals Gates and Mifflin, and Brigadier 
Conway, entered into the intrigue. Conway was an 
Irishman, idio had been in the service of France, an4 
on the recommendation of Mr. Bilw Deane was com* 
nassioned by Congress. The influence of the party 
in Congress opposed to General Washington, appears 
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by a aamlber •f the publiek tymiactioni of thai bo4y. 
A boar4 of war was ' iiutUatad and Gea^ral Gatoa 
p]aced at ka head, Conway waa raiiad oyer every other 
Brigadier, and appointed inspector of the army. 

These machinatiooa to tamifh the character of the 
Commander in Chief were known to him, bat he si- 
lently noticed their q[>eraiion. The gfood of his conn- 
try was with him parunount to all other considera- 
tions, and he stifled his just indignation and left his 
reputation, to rest on his own merits, lest the open dis- 
sension of the civil and military ministers of the revo- 
lution shoi^d endanger the publick interest. 

At length, the presamption* of' his enemies, forced 
him into an expression of his feelings on the subject. 
The following correspondences give a general view 
of the progress of their measures. Bilr. Lawrens, 
President of Congress, in a private letter communi- 
cated to the General information of an anonymous 
complaint laid before him, in his oUcial capacity,. coUf 
taining hijj^ charges against General Washinotov, ta 
which he replied : 

'* I cannot suffieiantly express the obligation I feel 
towards yon,, lor your friendship and politeness upo^ 
an occasion in which I am so deeply interested. I waa 
not unapprised that a malignant &etiob had been for 
some time forming, to my prejifdioe, which, oonseioua 
as I am of having ever done all in my power to an- 
swer the important purposes of the trust reposed in. 
me, could not but give me some pain on a personal ac* 
count ; but my chief concern arises from an appre- 
hension of the dangerous consequences, which intes* 
tine disstnsionB may produce to the eommon cause. 

<' As I have no other view than to promote the pnb^ 
hek good, and am unambitious of honours not founded 
on the approbation of my ooimtry, I would not desire 
in the least degree te suppress a free spirit of inquiry 
into any part of my conduct, that even fiiction itself 
may deem reprebensiUe. The uionymoua paper 
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handed jou, ezlnbitfl many serious chargeS; and it ii 
my wish that it may be submitted to Congress. This 
I am more inclined to, as the suppressioni or conceal- 
ment, may possibly involve you in embarrassmentf 
hereafter, since it is uncertain how many, or who, I 
may be privy to the contents. 
' <' My enemies take an ungenerous advantage of me. 
They know the delicacy of my situation, and that mo- 
tives of policy deprive me of the defence I might 
otherwise make against their insidious attacks. They 
know I cannot combat their insinuations, however in- 
jurious,' without disclosing secrets, it is of the utmost 
moment to conceal. But why should I expect to be 
ezeikip^ from censure, the unfailing lot of an elevated 
station .' Merit and talents, which I cannot pretend to 
rival, have ever been subject to it. My heart tells me- 
lt has been my unremitted aim to do the best, which 
circumstances would permit ; yet I may have been 
very often mistaken in my judgment of the means, 
and may, in many instances, deserve the imputation 
of errour." 

To a friend in New-England, who expressed by let- 
ter his anxiety in consequence of a report that he vras 
aboat to resign his commission, he wrote : 

** I ean assure you that no person ever beard- me 
drop an expression that had a tendency to resignation. 
The same principles that led me to embark in the opr 
position to the arbitrary claims of Great Britain, ope- 
rate with additional force at this day ; nor is it my de- 
sire to withdraw my services while they are consider- 
«Mt of importance in the present contest ; but to report 
a design of this kind, is among the arts, which those 
who are endeavouring to effect a change, are prac- 
tiainig^ to bring it to pass. I have said, and I still do 
say, that there is not an officer in the service of the 
United States, that would return to the sweets of do* 
mestick life with more heartfelt joy than I should. 
But I would bars this declaration accompanied by. 

13* 
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tbeaa MQtiflMiitm that while th» publiok ara wiliirfitrf 
with my tp^voonp, I mean not to abviak iirom th« 
eauae : but tha niMBeiit hat voice, not that of Action, 
calla upon me ta leaigD, I ahall do It with aa much 
pleaaure aa eve' thtf weorieil traveller retired to reat.*' 

His friend Mr. Patrick Henry, than Govemonr of 
Virginia, inferafted him of the intrignea that were go- 
ing on in hia native atste. To which he replied : 

** The anonjmone letter with which yon were 
pleased to ft.voar me, waa written by ""*"*■•''* ao fiur aa 
I can j«dge fir<»n the aimiiitude of banda. 

" My eantion to avoid any thing that oonld injure 
the service, prevented me from communioatixig, ex- 
cept to # very few of my frienda, the intriguea of a 
faction which I knew was formed againat me, ainoa it 
might serve to pnblish. onr internal diaaenaions, but 
their own restless zeal to advance their viewa haa too 
dearly betrayed them, and made concealment on my 
part fruitless. I cannot jHreciaely mark the extent of 
their views, but it appeared in general, that General 
Cratea waa to be exalted on the ruin of my reputation 
and influence. This I am authorized to aay firom un- 
deniable &ct8 in my poaaeasion, from publicationa tht 
evident aoope of which could not be miataken, and from 
private detraetionaindustrioualy circulated. "*•"*"""""*», 
it is commonly 8«q>peeed, bore the aeecnd part in tho 
cabal ', and General Ckmway, I know, waa a very aotive 
and malignant partisan ; but I have good reaaon to b»> 
lieve that their machinations have recoiled moat aeaai- 
Uy upon thamselvea." 

Genefal Gataa learning that a passage in a lattar 
fjram Brigadiar Conway to him had been oommwil- 
eated to the Oamnaader in Chief, wiofea the IbHoar- 
ing letter, aa txHaordinnry for the manner of ifta oob* 
veyanee, aa Sot the matt^ it ecmtaina. 

<< I sluOl not attempl to desoribe, what, aa a private 
gahttouai^ i oaanel help ftaling, on repreaenting to 
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my miDiit the dun^eeable situaiion, which confidential 
Itttwiii whio exposed to puldiek inipection, may place 
aa VMnupecthig correapoiident in ; but, as a i^Uick 
officer, I conjure yonr Bzoelleney to give me all the 
aMbtance you can, in tracing out the author of the in- 
fidelity, wMch put extracts from General Conway^e 
lettera to me into your hands. Those letters haTO 
been ateallngly copied ; but which of them, when, ot 
by whom^ is to me as yet an unfathomable secret. 

" There is not one officer in my suite, or among 
thoee who have a free access to me, upon whom I 
could with the least justification to myself, fix the bus- 
pieion ; and yet my uneasiness may deprive me of the 
Herfhlneiii of the worthiest men. It is, I believe, in 
your £xeeUency*s power to do me, and the United 
States, a very important service, by detecting aVretch 
who- may betray me, and capitally injure the very ope- 
raftions vnder your immediate direction. For this 
reason, sir, I beg your Excellency would favour me 
with the proofii you can procure to that efiect. But 
thtt erime being eventually so important, that the 
least loss of time may be attended with the worst con- 
sdqnencta *; and it being unknown to me whether the 
latter oame to you from a member of Congress, or 
fiom aa officer, I shall have the honour of transmit- 
ting a copy of this to the President, that Congress 
may, in concert with your Excellency, obtain, as soon 
as possible, a discovery which so deeply affects the 
salety of the States. Crimes of that mugnitude ought 
not to remain unpunished." 

To which the General with dignity replied. 

" Tour letter of the 16th ultimo, came to my hands 
a few days ago, and to my great surprise informed me, 
that a copy of it had been sent to Congress, for idiat 
r«ase», I find myself unable to account ; but as some 
end doubtless was intended to be answered by it, I am 
laid under the diaagreeable necessity of returning my 
atiswet tfaiough the same channel; lest any member of 
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that honourable body should harbour an unfavourable 
suspicion of my haying practised some indirect means 
to come at the contents of the confidential letters be- 
tween you and General Conway. 

<' I am to inform you then, that •""""•«'""•, on his 
way to Congress, in the month of October last, fell in 
with Lord Sterling at Reading ; and, not in confidence 
that I ever understood, informed his Aid de camp, 
Major M'WilUams, that General Conway had written 
thus to you, ' Heaven has been determined to save your 
country, or a weak General and bad Counsellors would 
have ruined it.* Lord Sterling, from motives of friend- 
ship, traiismitted the account with this remark. * The 
enclosed was communicated by ******** to Major 
M'Williams ; such wicked duplicity of conduct, I shall 
always think it my duty to detect." 

^' In consequence of this information, and without 
having any thing more in view, than merely to show 
that gentleman that I was not unapprized of his in- 
triguing disposition, I wrote him a letter in these words. 

*^ Sir, a letter which I received last night, contained 
the following paragraph. 

''In a letter from General Conway to General 
Gates, he says, * heaven has been determined to save 
your country ; or a weak General and bad Counsel- 
lors would have ruined it ; I am^ sir, &c.' 

'' Neither the letter, nor the information which oc- 
casioned it, was eyer directly, or indirectly, communi- 
cated by me to a single officer in this array (out of my 
own family) excepting the Marquis de la Fayette, who 
having been spoken to on the subject, by General 
Conway, applied for, and saw, under injunctions of se- 
crecy, the letter which contained this information ; so 
desirous was I of concealing every matter that cooldy 
in its consequences, give the smallest interruption to 
the tranquillity of this army, or aflRird a gleam of 
hope to the enemy by dissensions therein. 

" Thus, sir, with an openness and candour, which I 
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hope win ever chvaoterise and mark my eondiMt, 
liaT* I eani|»lied with your requeat. 

" The <mly concern I &el upon the oecaeion, findmg 
bow mattera stand, is, that, in doing this, I haTe neeea- 
flBiily been, obliged to name a gentleman, who, I am 
peranaded, (although I never exchanged a word with 
bim upon the aubject) thought he was rather doing an 
act of jnatice, than committing an act of infidelity ; and 
eure I am, that until Lord Sterling's letter came to my 
haada, I never knew that General Conway, (whom I 
viewed in tlie light of a stranger to you) was a corre- 
spoodent of yours, much less did I suspect that I was 
'the aubject of your confidential letters. Pardon me 
then fiv adding, that, so far firom conceiving that the 
aaftty of the States can be affected, or in the smallest 
- degree injured) by a discovery of this kind, or that I 
abould be called upon in such solemn terms to point 
out the autl^r, that I considered the information aa 
oooung irom yourself, and given with a firiendly view 
to fiwewam and conaequently forearm me, against a se- 
cret enemy, or in other words, a dangerous incendiary^ 
in which characteri sooner or later, this country will 
know General Conway. But, in this, as well as other 
mattera of late, I have found myself mistaken." 

In the active period of the last campaign, the Penn- 
sgrlvanians had ?been deficient in the support given to 
General Wauiuioton, yet sore at the loss of their 
capital, and at the depredation of the enemy in their 
towns, they murmured that he had not defended them 
against Sir William Howe, although his force was 
greatly inferiout to that of the enemy. General Mif- 
flin was then a member of the Legislature of that 
State. This Legislature being informed that the 
American army was moving into winter quarters, pre- 
itated a remonstrance to Congress against the mea- 
fure, in which unequivocal complaints were contained 
against the Commander in Chief This remonstrance 
was presented at the very time the discovery was 
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made, that the hat rations in the Commissary's stores 
were issued to the soldiery. General Washington 
expressed the feelings of his patriotick and noble mind 
on this complaint, in a letter addressed to the President 
of Congress, and written in language which he used on 
no other occasion. 

" Full as I was in my representations of the matters 
in the Commissary's department yesterday, fresh and 
more powerful reasons oblige me to add, that I am 
now convinced beyond a doubt, that unless some great 
and capital change suddenly takes place in that line, 
this army must inevitably be reduced to one or other 
of these three things, to starve, dissolve, or disperse 
in order to obtain subsistence. Rest assured, sir, ^at 
this is not an exaggerated picture, and that I have 
abundant reason to suppose what I say. 

" Saturday afternoon, receiving information that the 
enemy, in force, had left the city and were advancing 
towards Derby with apparent design to forage, and 
draw subsistence from that part of the countrjr, I ot' 
dcred the troops to be in re&diness that I mi^ gif e 
every opposition in my power ; when, to my mrreat 
mortification, I was not only informed, but convinced, 
that the men were unable to stir on account of a want 
of provisions ; and that a dangerous mutiny, begun the 
night before, and which with difficulty was suppressed 
by the spirited exertions of some officers, was still 
much to be apprehended from the want of this article. 
''This brought ' forth the only commissary iq the 
purchasing line in this camp, and with him, this me- 
lancholy and alarming truth, that he had not a sitigle 
hoof of any kind to slaughter, and not more than 
twenty-five barrels of flour ! From hence, form an 
opinion of our siituation, when I add, that he could not 
tell when to expect any. 

'' All I could do under these circumstances, was to 
send out a few light parties to wateh and harass the 
enemy, whilst other parties were instantly detached 
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diffiBrent wejb to collect, if possible^ as much proTUum 
as would Batisfy the present pressing wants of the sol- 
dieij; but will this answer? No, sir, three or four 
days of bad weather would prove our destructbn. 
What then 10 to become of the armythis winter ? And 
if we are now as often without provisions as with 
them, what is to become of ub in the spring, when our 
force will be collected with the aid, perhaps of militia, 
to take advantage of an early campaign befi>re the 
enemy can be reinforced ? — ^These are considerations 
of great magnitude, meriting the closest attention, 
and will, when my own reputation is so mtimately 
connected with, and to be affected by the event, justify 
my saying, that the present commissaries are by no 
means equal to the execution of their office, or that 
the diaafiection of the people is past all belief The 
misfortune, however, does in my opinion, proceed from 
both causes, and though I have been tender heretofore 
of ghring any epinion, or of lodging complaints, as the 
change in that department took place contrary to my 
judgment, and the consequences thereof were predict- 
ed ; yet finding that the inactivity of the army, whe- 
ther fiiir want of provisions, clothes, or other essentials, 
is charged to my account, not only by the common 
▼olgar, but by those in power, it is time to speak plain, 
in exculpation of myself. With truth then I can de- 
clare, that no man, in my opinion, ever had his moa- 
eures more impeded than I have, by every department 
of the army. Since the mouth of July, we have had 
no assistance from the Quarter Master General ; and 
to want of assistance from this department, the Com- 
misnry General charges great part of his deficiency. 
To this I am to add, that notwithstanding it is a 
standing order (and often repeated) that the troops 
shall always have two days' provision by them, 
that they might be ready at any sudden call ; yet 
scarcely any opportunity has ever offered of taking 
ai^aatage of the enemy, that has not been either to- 
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tally obitroctad, or greatly inqMdad oo thia aoeouit: 
and thv, the great and crying evil, is not all ; ao^ 
Tinegar, and other articles aUewed by Confreas, «a 
aee none of, nor ha^e we seen them, I beliersy afaiee 
the battle of Brandywine. The first, indeed, we hare 
now little occasion for; few men baring more than 
one shirt, many only the moiety of one, and aoma 
none at sll. In addition to which, aa a proof of fha 
little benefit firom a Clothier General, and, at the aunt 
time, as a farther proof of the inability of -an arvgr 
under the circomstances of this, to perfiirm tiie eem- 
men duties of soldiers (besides a number of man eon- 
fined to hospitals fi>r want of shoes, and olhara in 
iarmers* houses on the same account) we have, by a 
field return this day made, no less than two Ihoiiaand 
eight hundred and ninety-eight men, now in camp, un- 
fit for duty, because they are barefoot, and otherwiea 
naked. By the same return, it i^ypears, thai our whole 
strength in continental troops (including the eastern 
brigades which have joined us since the surrender of 
General Borgoyne) cxclusiye of the Blaryland troopa 
sent to Wilmington, amounts to no more than ei|^ 
thousand two hundred in camp, fit for duty ; notw^- 
standing which, and that since the fimrth instant, our 
number fit for duty, firom the hardshipa and azposures 
they have undergone, particularly from the want of 
blankets, have decreased near two thousand men, wm 
find, gentlemen, without knowing whether the army 
was really going into winter quarters or not, (fiir I am 
sure no resolution of mine would warrant the remon* 
strance) reprobating the measure aa much as if they 
thought the soldiers were made of stocks, or atones, 
and equally insensible of frost and snow ; and more- 
over, as if they conceived it easily practicable tor an 
inferiour army, under the disadvantages I have de- 
scribed ours to be, which is by no means exaggerated, 
to confine a auperiour one, in all respecta well mp- 
pointed, and provided for a winter's campaign, wit^fu 
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thft ei^ of PliiM«Iphw» &ad to cover firom doj^tda- 
tion tad wistt, the states of Pexmqrlvwa, Jersey, 4b;. 
Bi|t wJuU BMkfls this matter still more extraordinary 
W iqy ejM 1*9 that these very gentlemen, who were 
well apionied of the nakedness of the troops, from 
oemlw demonstration, who thought their own soldiers 
wo^ae dad than ours, and advised me, near a month 
a^, to postpone the execution of a plan I was ahout 
to adopt, 4a consequence of a resolve of Congress, for 
eeisiag dothes, under strong assurances, that an ample 
supply would be collected in ton dajB, agreeably to a 
decree of the state, not one article of which, bye the 
bye, is yet come to hand, should think a winter's cam- 
|MUgiif and the covering these states from the invasion 
of All enemy, so easy and practicable a business. I 
cas appose those gentlemen, that it is a much easier 
wud leas distressing thing to draw remonstrances in a 
-cenfiirtaUe room, by a good fire side, than to occupy 
n esild Ueak hill, and sleep under firost and snow 
withiNit idothes or blankets : however, although they 
eaem to have little feeling fi>r the naked and distressed 
fotdiers, I feel suparabnndantly for them, and from my 
■onl, pity those miseries which it is not in my power 
fliiher te relieve or to prevent." 

AH tl|Me efiorts to displace the Commander in Chief 
were unavailing, and served only to esqpose their an- 
tfaan to the resentment of the commuiiity. He was 
tqp well estaUiahed in the confidence of the army, and 
#f the great body of the nation, to be moved firom his 
elevitt0d, but aidaoua trust. Even the victorious 
t^eqps, which served under GeKeral Gates, indignantly 
noticed the attempt to raise him to the place of their 
beloved General. The resentment of the main army 
•gfLinift those, who were known to be the active ene- 
miea of General Washington, was so great, that none 
€f them dered appear in camp : Geneml Conway 
found it necessary to resign his commission. He 
afterwinda fought a duel with General CadwaUader, 

Vol. I. 14 
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and' thiakiiif Bbnaelf to ImmtttiDj woatlnA inota * 
G«iianl WmhomtM tfaa UIaSia( kttor.- . 

" I And Bfirir }iHt iUb to hgU t^ pm dorinf a W 
nunntMi and UlM tUk opporto^tf IB KC/nm lajjia- 
cere griof fbt baTtwdpoa, Mttn, «r i^ uir tiinj; 
diBssrasabln to J MuKzedlauBj. H/owan^iriDiiMm ' 
beovar; thaiafttb, JiutiM BOd tnth pmn^ BW fc to- 
dare 107 tut ■Wrthiwurta ToiiaMi'Si nl7«jH,'tka* 
gTGit ud good nu- Ub7 7<n> I<n('«i^^ thfe lova, 

uafthaMitotMiWhoMlibaitiea ' 

jma-mtami." 

177^. TlwndUiipofttemiiydnitagtUiwintti 
for pnTiriOB ud ebtUag-wan extoene— As dspaQ* ' ' 
mentoof tto Coniiwhity Omwil wd Qiwttoi Mm*m , 
Genand v«m not ^et wall inu^td. T^» 'ili|rtWfa- ~. 



;tb»miidi- 

cIdm Uton^ to rHJukta by law th* fdoea af utleki 
of conaamptioB ifld timfitek. Tba awnr p aw w ad a 
nimiber of tba tnribig towiia of the DalMd BtUap,ud 
Um coniiMirM^f & oOwn w—ktmupMhjii^ 
shipt of War. TiuM oanaM oomUiiMli pradoMd a 
famine ia MBip, and nndarad • gnat part of Um 
annybioapdibflfairrioeftrthainBtordolUBg. 'AI-- 
tho^jth tha Conokanto tn (MUf ^Bad aH thamMa* 
in taia ponrac to lamadj dwfe.artb, jat ftaB them, be 
apptdieaded tk diiadatian oT the atnqr. U Dmnd- 
ber he iMoed a prodainatMa, ealEng i^Aa aB Hie far- 
nMTa wtthin feraittjr idlw of Head Qnutafa, la thtadi 
out one half of tbdr fTun by the lat ctf FabnUi7 ; aaid 
the other faatfby tlM IH ofHareb, on panakr if Jwr 
ing it all aaiiad aa atraw. beteebmrata wan bIm 
aent out to cdleet all eaimaia fit fbc ahn^itor, leartig 
on]7 a oompa te —» Sir the ua* of tha lnl^MtTT^ „BU 
notwitfaatandiBg bH tUa tlplanoe aad eseatkn, the 
a badaqnat;. BBri7 In Febraai^ d 
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ral, that it would be imponible for them to supply tho 
army beyond the fiAt of March. General Washing- 
TOJi looked towards New-Eingland as the only effectual 
flooroe of necessary suppliei. He accordingly address- 
ed letters to the ExecutiTes of these states, painting 
In glowing colours, the condition of the army, and 
urging these constituted authorities, by every motive 
of patriotism and honour, to forward provisions to his 
camp. These applications were ultimately successful ; 
but before relief in this way could be, afforded, the 
acarcity was so great, as to threaten the total destruc 
tion of the army. The soldiers were at times without 
meat) fbr two, three, and in one instance, for five days 

The distress of the army for the want of clothing 
waa almost as great as that for want of provisions. 
Of more than seventeen thousand men in camp, the 
eflectives amounted to only five thousand and twelve. 
In February, three thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
nine were unfit for duty by nakedness. The insuffi- 
ciency of the clothoa of those, who were called effec- 
tives, exposed them to colds and other consequent in- 
diapoiitions, and the hospitals were filled with the 
•icL 

C^eneral Washington happily possessed those com- 
manding and conciliatory talents, which strongly at- 
tached &e soldiery to his person, and by the influence 
of his character he stifled every appearance of mu- 
tiny. In general orders he soothed the minds of his 
troops, and in their imaginations lessened those evils, 
which in his addresses to Congress and to the State 
Governments, he was labouring to remove. Very few 
of the native Americans deserted from the army during 
this winter > but many of the foreigners left their 
standards, and some of them fled with their arms to 
the British camp. 

Had Sir William Howe marched out of his winter 
quarters and assaulted the American camp, the want 
of provision and clothing would have compelled the 
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arm;, witluMt mloaa contentioli, to £ipsiM. Bttt 
thtX eftdtieu oommutdW wm iMUwned froia the 
ODlerpriae, ftom k legtrd to ths lunltfa and nfttj <^ 
hia own troops. Peilupa hs did not ftdlj knoV the 
conditioDof the Anurieui loldlwT. 

While General Wabhihotor wbi ictivelj emplej- 
ed in supplying Mb troapa, hi> mind w«s de^lj *»■ 
gBg«d on a, plan to recruit the innj for the ^prowh* 
ing cstnpaign. 

From jealouay of n itanding umy, or in the pre*- 
pect of redress of grieTuicei by the Britiah gorerD- 
ment, Congress depending on umuol enlistments, sad , 
on the aid of the militia, had neglected to enlist men 
far the wu, until the depreciation of the paper oor- 
rency, the hardships and priTalions of the soldiers, and 
Uie high bounty paid fwaliiKt periods of servioe, render- 
ed the measnre impracticable. G«neral WasBiHfiTaii 
importuned CongresB and the goTemmeols of the 
reapoctii™ Statei, not to rely on foreign aid, Imt de- 
pending on the (trenglb and raKmrcna of the Conntrf, 
to make the neceaaar; exertions seasonal/ to matt 
the operBtions of Ihe British General. 

He gave an exact account to each State of its troop* 
on the conUnental establisluiient, and urged them 
respectively to (uppl; their deficiency. 

The seriouB difficultieB respecting the amy induced 
Congress to depute a Committee of their own body to 
the ciunp, to conanlt with the General, and report to 
them Buch plana as the pnblick intereat reqnired. This 
committee repaired to Head Quarters in January. Hie 
General, baring taken the advice of bis officers, pta- 
sented to then a memorial stating the difficulties diat 
exieted in the army, and pointing oat the remedieB. 
In these nmedies was inclnded that hononraUe fftf 
viaion for officers, which would malce their comitis^ 
sioDs valoaUe, and secore die prompt exeouion of 
duty, through Ihu of cenanre, ud &am an appnliett' 
sion of the losa of employment. 
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The reprosentations of General Washington pro- 
daoed^ in a good degree, their effect. The division of 
power in the subordinate departments of the army 
which had destroyed all responsibility, and created 
endless confusion, was rehioyed. General Green was 
app<Miited Quarter Master General, and Colonel 
Wadsworth Commissary Greneral. These officers had 
a co&trolling power over their deputies, and under 
their numagement these departments were greatly im- 
proved. The movements of the army were from this 
period made with facility, and the soldiers never after 
wards suffered privations like those of this winter. 

The alliance of France with America, and the sub 
86q[aeat co-operation of that power with the United 
States, rendered Philadelphia a dangerous post for the 
British. Before the campaign opened. Sir William 
Howe resigned the command of the British 
Mat 80. army, and Sir Henry Clinton with his com- 
mission as Commander in Chief, received or- 
ders to evacuate that city. General Washington early 
penetrated this intention, and made his arrangements 
to meet it. He was uncertain whether the evacuation 
would be made by water, or whether Sir Henry would 
march his army through Jersey to New-Tork. As 
circanurtances strengthened the probability that the 
British commander would attempt a passage through 
New- Jersey, General Washington detached General 
Maxwell with the Jersey brigade over the Delaware, 
to take poet on Mount Holly, and with the assistance 
of the Jersey militia, to obstruct the progress of the 
enemy. He was directed to fell trees, to break up 
bndgei, and to hang upon the flanks of the Britifii 
anny. 

When It was fully ascertained that Sir 

Jont 17. Henry Clinton was crossing the Delaware, 

General Washington required the opinion 

of his cfffioers respecting measures proper to be pur- 

■ued. General Lee, who, having been ezchangedj- 

14* 
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a iganand aotim ? If advifleoMe, is it best to attack 
wtth the whole army, to bring on a general engage- 
mdULbfm, partial attack, «r to take a position tkat 
Adl «Msge tiie eiieiaj to make an assault upon ns ?" 
The iikttBdl again detenoined against a general en- 
g mg o Bxiaal ; bat advised to strengthen the detachments 
oto the Wings <yf the enemy. Creneral Scott was, in 
ooDWqoence, detached with fifteen hundred men to 
thisisrvice. 

HaTJBg a iforce rather saperiour to the British, Ge- 
neral Wasbinotov conceived that the fiivourable op- 
portunity to attack the enemy, ought not to be lost, 
and mi kaa own responsibility, resolved to hazard a 
g^manA, engagement. 

Having learned that Sir Henry Clinton 
Jfjrvx S5. was moving towards Monmouth Court House, 
he detached Brigadier Wayne with a thon- 
flani men to reinforce the troops in advance. He offer- 
ed the command of the whole force in front to Gene- 
ral Lee ; bat ho, being opposed even to partial actions 
vMk the enemy, deeliined the service. The Marquis 
La Fajfette joyfhlly accepted the command, which his 
aenior Major General had declined. The orders given 
to Uw Marquis were similar to those which had before 
been given to the officers on the lines, to gain the ^eaf 
and tight flank of the o&emy, and give him all possi- 
ble annoyance. The Commander in Chief put the 
mun amy iA motion, that he might be in a situation 
to Mipport his parties in advance. By these move- 
meiiUi Ckneral Leo perceived that more importance 
than he had imagined was given to the division in 
irtiM) «tod he now importimately requested the oom- 
nMad^ wiuch before he bad declined. To gratify him 
wtHhwWt meytifyifig the Marquis, he was detached with 
tW5IMtiftHiolMU brigades to act in front, ind the^cMi- 
mtfAdvf Ihto whole, donsistiiig of five thousand mm, 
of tltl^ftm devolved on him. He wtUB ordered to keep 
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ftoUti Hith the deiign to cut Uiem off from the main 
bcN^ of their annj. 

In the ineaB time General Clinton peroelTiag that 
ttnag oohmmi ef Americana were hanging upon both 
Ua flanka, and aapposbig that their object waa to at- 
tadi hki bliggage now pesaing through defiles, resolved 
to halt Lord Cornwallis'a division and attack the Ame- 
licaaB in hta rear, with the expectation, that Greneral 
WikSBiHGTON by this manoeuvre would be induced to 
tedan Ida detachments in advtoce. This movement 
waa made at the moment Lee was reconnoitring their 
covering party. He found this corps much stronger 
than ha had supposed it to be, and the ground he 
thought nn&vourable for an attack. In his rear was 
ft mofaaa which could be passed only by a neck of 
bavd knd, which rendered it difficult for reinforce- 
BMBta to' reach him, and would impede hie retreat 
ahoold he be repulsed. He waa finally induced by a 
sioveiBMit of General Seott, to cross the ravhie and 
ngttk the heights of Freehdd. 

Owifi^ these maDseuvres, some skirmishing took 
plaoe. Am soon aa General Washington heard the 
firiagy he directed the troops under his immediate 
command, to throw off their packs and march rapidly 
to the aopport of the division in front. General' Lee 
gave no information of his retrograde manoeuvre to 
the Commander in Chief. As General Washington 
waa approaching the scene of action in advance of his 
troops, he met, to his snrpriso dnd mortification, the 
corps of Greneral Lee retreating before the enemy^ 
WithoDt having made any serious efforts to maintain 
their ground. He found General Lee in the rear of 
hia diviaioii, whom he addressed with warmth, and in 
k^goage disapproving his retreat. He immediately 
erdsnd two regiments to form on ground fiivonraUe 
to check the advancmg enemy. He asked General 
Lee, will you command on this ground ? Consenting, 
he was ordered to arrange the remainder of his division 
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sad to tain mcMorM to stop the advuee ci the Bn* 
tish. " Tour ordera,** Lee repfied, <* ehall be obeyed, 
end I win not be the fint te leave the field." The 
Commaiider in Chief retorned to the nun body and 
formed it for action. The dirieion of Lee now bfEToIy 
■oatained a aeTore conflict with the van of the 
and when forced from the froond, Lee brought 
troopa off in order, and formed than in rear of Eng- 
lish Town. 

The check the enemy reeeived, enabled General 
Washisgtoii to form the left wing and seeond line of 
the army on an eminence. Lord Sterling, who oom- 
mended tlus wing, plattted a battery of cannon and 
played with effect upon the British oohbnn, which had 
passed the morass and was presnng on to charge the 
Americans. At the same time a body of infimtiy was 
brought into action. The advance of the viiBmy was 
by these measures stepped. 

General Green, who on this day conAnanded the 
right wing of the American army, had left the direct 
road near English Town and moved npon the right, 
as a security to this flank of the army, and had rather 
passed the ground on which the action began. ^Learn- 
ing the situation of General WASHiRGToif , he brought 
up his division, and took an advantageous poaition on 
the right. 

The enemy now attempted to turn the left flank of 
the Americans, but were repulsed by parties of in&n- 
try. They then assailed the right wing, and here too 
they failed. General Green had posted a body of 
troops with artillery on commanding ground in hie 
front, which severely galled the enemy. At this pe- 
riod General Wayne advanced with a strong eorps of 
infantry, and in a close and well directed fire attacked 
them in front. They gave way and fell behind the 
ravine to the ground, on which the Commander in 
Chief met General Lee in the morning. On thie 
ground the British formed in a 8tr9ng position. Both 
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flankf ware covered bj woods and mOrasses, and their 
front ciMiId be attacked only through a narrow pass. 

General Washihoton, even under these circom- 
Mancee, determined to renew the engagement. In 
pnnioance of this resolution, he ordered Brigadier 
Poor to gain the right flank of the British, and Briga- 
^r' Woodford their left. The artillery was directed 
to play upon them in front. Before these orders could 
be eflbctoally carried into execution, the day was fully 
•pent. The General therefore determined to defer 
the attack until the next morning. He ordered the 
troops to retain their respective positions, and to lay 
on their arms. The General in the course of the day 
had shunned no danger, and he slept in his cloak 
amidst his soldiers on the field of battle. 

At midnight, the British moved off their ground 
with such silence, that General Poor although very 
near did not perceive it. General Washington knew 
that the British army would reach high and unassaila- 
ble ground before he could come up with them, and 
therefore discontinued the pursuit. He despatched 
■mall parties of light troops to protect the country 
from ^predation and to encourage desertion. The 
main body of his army he marched to cover the im- 
portant passes in the high lands on the Hudson. 

Greneral Washington was satisfied with the be- 
haviour of his army on this day. In his official com- 
monication to Congress he mentioned that after the 
troc^ had recovered from the surprise of the unex- 
pected retreat of the morning, their conduct could not 
have been surpassed. General Wayne was noticed 
with n^eat commendation, and the artillery corps was 
■aid to have highly distinguished itself 

In the battle of Monmouth, eight officers and 
sixty-one privates of the Americans were killed ; and 
about onek hundred and sixty wounded. Among the 
killed were Lieutenant Colonel Bonner of Pennsylva- 
nia and Major Dickinson of Virginia, officers of merit, 
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whose fidl was Bvch lamented. The Americans Im- 
ried about three hnndred of the Britkdi, who had been 
found on the field ', although Sir Henry Clinton, in his 
official letter, stated his'loes in killed and missing at 
four officers and one hundi^ed and eighty-four privates, 
and his wounded at sixteen officers and one hundred 
and fifty-four privates. Among the slain was the 
Honourable Colonel Monckton, an officer of celebrity. 
The day had been excessively het, and numbers, both 
British and Americans, were found among the dead 
without wounds, who had fidlen victims to the heat. 

The Americans made about a hundred prisoners, 
and nearly a thousand privates, mostly Germans, de- 
serted the British stanidard, on the march through 
New-Jersey. 

Congress highly approved of the conduct of the 
Commander in Chief in bringing on the action of the 
28th, and was gratified with its issue. In a resolution 
which passed that body unanimously, their thanks wer^ 
given to General WASHiNcrroN " fat the activity with 
which he moved from the camp at Valley Forge, in 
pursuit of the enemy ; for his distinguished exertions 
in forming the line of battle ; and fcnr his great, good 
conduct in the action." He was requested " to sig- 
nify the thanks of Congress to the officers and men 
under his command, who distinguished themselves by 
their conduct and valour in the battle." 

Although the Commander in Chief disapproved of 
the retreat, yet could the proud spirit of General Lee 
have patiently borne what he considered as a reprimand 
on the field of battle, it is probable that an explanatioii 
mutually satisfiictory might have taken place. Ge- 
neral Washington continued him in eommand ea 
the day of action, after his retreat, and discovered no 
disposition to take publick notice of it. But the irri- 
table and lofty spirit of Lee urged him to write the 
next day two offiansive letters to General WASWNeroiry 
in which, .assuming the language of a supenonr, he 
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dmnuidBd ntii&etion for the ingalt offered him on the 
field of battle. On deliberation, the Commander in 
Cbisf iaionned him *' that he should have an opportn- 
nilj to jnatiiy himself to the army, to America, and the 
irorid, or of conTincing them that he had been guilty 
of breach of orders and misoonduct before the enemy.'* 
Ckjieral Lee, expressing his desire for a Court Martial 
in prefeimce to a Court of Inquiry, was arrested upon 
the Allowing charges, 

1. For disobedience of orders in not attacking the ene- 
my on the 28th of June agreeably to repeated in- 
■tmctiooB. 

2. For misbehaviour before the enemy on the same 
day, by making an unnecessary, disorderly, and 
shameful retreat. 

3. For disrespect to the Commander in Cliief, in two 
Jotters. 

The high colouring of the second charge was in con- 
eequenco of complaints entered by Generals Wayno 
and Scott, against General Lee, which on investiga- 
tioii appeared to have been founded in their misappre- 
hending his movements. Lord Sterling presided at 
the court, which found him guilty of all the charges, 
bat softened the language of the second, and found 
him guilty of misbehaviour, by making an imnecessa- 
ry, and in some few instances, a disorderly retreat. 
The -court sentenced him to be .suspended from his 
command fbr one year. 

CSongreas, with some hedtation, almost unanimously 
approved the eentence 

.The SQspension of General Lee was highly satisfac- 
tory to the army. They keenly resented his abuse to 
the Commander in Chief, and his continuance in 3om- 
musftoa probably would have produced great incon- 
venience. 

Seercely had Sir Henry Clinton reached New-York, 
when a French fleet appeared off the Chosapeak, un- 
der the command of Count d'Estaing. He had been 
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Tan, he commimicated the ino^e of condact which he 
wkhed might in this delicate transactitMi be punmed. 

To Heath, who commanded in Boaton, he ezpreaaed 
hia ipprehension that reaentment of the condact oT 
the Count might prerent the proper exertion to qspair 
and victiial the French fleet, and he urged Heath to 
counteract aoch prejudices. 

<< It will certainly be sound policy to combat the 
efieote, and whatever private opinions may be enter- 
tained, to give the best construction of what has hap- 
pened to the publick ; and at the same time to exert 
ourselTce to put the French fleet, as soon as possible, 
in a condition to defend itself, and be useful to us. 
The departure of the fleet from Rhode-Island is not 
yet publickly announced here ; but when it is, I intend 
to ascribe it to necessity produced by the damage re- 
ceived in the late storm. This, it appears to me, ia the 
idea which ought to be generally propagated. Aa I 
doubt not, the force of these reasons will strike you 
equally with myself, I would recommend to you to use 
your utmost influence to palliate and sofLen matters, 
and to induce those, whose business it is, to provide 
succours of every kind for the fleet, to employ their 
utmost zeal and activity in doing it. It is our duty to 
make the best of our misfortunes, and not sufier 
passion to interfere with our intere^ and the publick 
good." 

To General Sullivan he mentioned *^ his apprehen- 
sion that should the expedition fail, in consequence of 
being abandoned by the French fleet, loud complaints 
might be made by the officers employed on it. Pru- 
dence," 1^ said, " dictated the propriety of giving this 
aflkif the best appearance, and of attributing the 
withdrawing the fleet from Rhode-Island to absolute 
necesnty. The reasons/' he- added, *' for this line of 
condufit, were too obvious to need explanation. That 
of moat importance was, that their enemies, both in- 
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tera&I voi axMrnal, woold aeiie the fitat cttUM iJ dis- 
gust belwent the illies, and endeaTonr to convert it 
into ■ aerioiu roptote." 

When the GenaT&t r«eeiTed the reiolatian of Con- 
gTGBa, dincting him to take cverj musnra in hi* 
power to prevent the pabUcitioD of the protest entei- 
eil into by General Sullivan and bis tjSionw, be com- 
municated the iBBolulion and with it tlie following 
letter. " The disagreeinent between tiie army nnder 
your commuid, luid the Se«t, has given me very singu- 
lar aneaiinesB. The continent at large is emceraed 
in our cordiality, and it shonld be kept np by all poaD> 
ble means consistent with our honour and policy. 
First impresuoiu, yon know, are generally longnt n- 
taiaed, and will serre ta tix, in a, great degree, oni 
national character with the French. In our coodnet 
towards them, we ehould remember, th&t they are a 
people old b wu, very strict in military eUquelte, and 
apt to tak« fire when others scarcely seem wanned. 
Permit me to r«oon>meiid, in the iDo«tp*rtictiIar nwR- 
ner, the enltiTatiwi of harmony and good agreemant, 
■od your endeavours to dertrf^f that ill homour which 
may have found its way among the offioars. It is of 
the ulmoirt importance too, that the soldiers and the 
people should know nothing of this miroDderstanding, 
Of, if it has reached them, that means may be nied to 
stop its progresfl and prevent its effects." 

In B correspondence with Count d'Estiing, Osneral 
Waihiroton strove to soften his resentments, to sooth 
the chaj[iin of disappointment, and to conciliate his 
good affections towards the United States. 

These pradent.meamres were attended tvith tha 
most ealutary effects. 

With the bBltie of Monmouth, active opsrationa tbt 
the campaign closed in the Middle States. On th» 
approBi^ of winter, tha Amencan army went into 
quarters in the tisigbbourhood of the High Luid*. 
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Being better clothed and fed than in the preceding 
winter, theur eituation was greatly ameliorated, and 
their eofieringe were comparatively nothing. 

At the close of the campaign of 1778, the local 
situation of the hostile armies did not greatly differ 
from that at t*ie commencement of the campaign of 
1776, except the possession of New-Tork by the 
British. 

^This fiiet is impressively stated by General Wasu- 
iROToir, in a letter written to a friend. " It is not a 
little pleasing, nor tess wonderfbl to contemplate, that 
after two years manoeavring, and undergoing tlib 
strangest vicissitudes, both armies are brought back to 
the very point they set out from, and tho offending par> 
ty.in the beginning is now reduced to the use of the 
piekaze and the spado for defence. The hand of pro- 
vidence has been so conspicuous in all this, that he 
most be worse than an infidel that lacks fkith, and 
more than wicked that has not gratitude to acknow- 
ledg« hk obligations.** 
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CHAPTER VL 

Plan formed by Congress and the French Ministet fiir the Invasion 
of Canada and Nova-Sootia— Oeneral WaiUnston^ objectioM 
to it — ^Tardiness of the United States to propare for the apjKoaek- 
ing Campaign — The exertions of the General — ^His Letter on the 
State of the Nation — The Remonstrance of Officers belon tfhiff to 
the New-Jersey Briflade — Letters of thftCSommander in Cmer on 
the Subject — Expedition against the Inoi&ns under General Sul- 
livan — He destroys their Tcrwns— The American Army posted 
for the Defence of the High Lands on the North River, and for 
the protection of the Country against the Incursions of the Bri- 
tish—Sir Henry Clinton moves np the Hudson, takes Pbssession 
of Stony and Verplank Points, and fortifies them— Anrangements 
made for assaulting these Posts— General Wayne carries Stony 
Point by Storm — The Attack upon Verplank fails— Congress rote 
their thanks to . General Washington and to the brave Troops 
employed in this service — ^They vote General Wayne a Medal — 
Evils of short Bnlistments — ^Plan of the G^neraPs to rem^y them 
—The Army in two divisions erect huu for Winter Uuarters,— 
The Troops suffer through the scarcity of Provisions — Colonel 
Wadsworth resigns his Office — Confusion in the Comnrissary^s 
Department — The Commander in Chief apportions suppluMof 
Meat and Flour upon the Counties of New-Jersey— The Wintejr 
excessively cold, and the Waters around New-Tork frozen over 
— Expedition to Staton Island fails. 

1779. The emancipation of Canada had ever been 
an important object with Congress. By its incorpora- 
tion with the revolted colonies, the boundaries of the 
United States would be greatly'enlarged, and the coun- 
try delivered from the destruction and terrour of war 
from the northern tribes of Indians. 

Irt the winter of 1777 — 8, an expedition for this pur- 
pose had been settled with the Marquis de la Fayette, 
and in its prosecution he repaired to Ticondero^. 
Wanting then the means to accomplish the design, it 
was relinquished. During the succeeding autumn the 
scheme was resumed under the auspices of the French 
Minister. The plan embraced the conquest of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and all their dependencies. It was to be 
carried into effect by the joint operations of distinct 
detachments of Americans, acting in different points,. 
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and aH eo-opentiiig with a French (feet and army <m 
tin riref 'Saint Lawrence. 

Hw lefty Mkeme of mititary operations had been 
•daiitid in CongreM withont oomnilting with the Com- 
BMUuler in C9iief, or any Ainerioan officer. It was to 
be eommnnioated to the French Court by the Marquis 
de la t'ayette, 'and bis influence, with that of the 
Freneh AGnister, Tras to be employed to induce his 
l^ovemment to adopt their part of the expedition. In 
October the plan was communicated to General 
WAitaiNOTON, he was desired to give Congress his 
opinidn upon it, and to enclose it with his comments 
to the BAarquis. 

The General had already revolved in hu mind ■& 
eapeditkn 8|riunst the British posts in Upper Canaday 
with the intention to be prosecuted the next seasoBi 
•B the eontiogrence that the British army should be 
withdrawn from the United States. Struck with the 
extravagance of the plan of Congress, instead of con- 
plying with their requisition, he wrote to them, stating 
in strong terms his objections to the scheme. He 
mentioned the impolicy of entering into any engage- 
ments with the C'Ourt of France to execute a combin- 
ed sjrstem of operation, without a moral certainty of 
being sble to execute the part assigned to America. 

It wns, the General observed, moraUy certain in his 
mind, that if the English should maintain their posts 
on the continent, it would be impracticable to furnish 
the men, or the necessary stores and provisions for the 
expedition. '* If I rightly understand the plan," he re- 
marked, '' it requires for its execution, twelve thou- 
sand and six hundred rank and file. Besides these, to 
open passages through a wilderness, for the march of 
the several bodies of troops, to provide the means of 
long and difficult transportation by land and water, to 
establish posts of communication for the security of 
our convoys, to build and man vessels of force neoes- 
sar}' for acf[uiring a superiority on ' the lakes * these 




and msny other purpoEBB peouliar to tliBso entcrpriBei, 
will requiro a much larger proporlion of Httifieors.and 
peiBona to be omplof ed in maniuj and laborioaE officer 
than ore usual in military operaliona." Tho aggregate 
number, be abaervac), requieile for the contemplated 
eipedilion, added to (he force qecGisaiy to bo kept in 
the iield lo reatrnin depredation from the British posts 
at New-Tork, would lunke nenrlv doixblo (he itieo ne- 
cOBSary, to any number, which with all their efibrta, the ; 
United States were ever yel able to rBiae, 

The eipeiience of the General taught him, that it 
would be aa diSieuIt to furoiah the necoEEary supplies 
of provisions aa to raiae the men. " The acene of our . 
uperationa has hitherto booD b the heart of tho coun- 
try, furnishing our reaourcea, whii'h of coiirae facilitat- 
ed the drawing them oat. We aball tbon be carrying OD 
the war at au immense distance, in a country wild and 
uncultivated, incapahle of affording any aid, and great 
part of it hoatile. We cannot, in this case, depend on 



ctutoB^d i bat iMMt lun awl* nwHUJat^ Iwdi^be- 

fii^ \mnl\ Tfin li*^ \' "fr r In Tnrnilr| llim. . 

>BdlraM iWM rt fanti>inw'ii >M T *MW9fwqf kind fee 
thenMoT tlw ^nwp^will b« iBOfiMdtg a d^iw 
that can be mete vuitr ann w iryj . _ti|wi -. im^aM, 
The tran^mrtatnu miutbe egn|L|||Htar Ibmr 
thiough deeert* elWnlii^ no other fonif» thw hpA-'' 



greatly inoieui Um .diSeaU;, both of prorldl^ aad 
tran^inluv." .. Si^pUei upon tliia Kde, Im dMMnndi 
greatly m t ceedeii the reiogrcee of the eowntey, tad m 
policy aad bopMB, Congraea oould notpraaiiM to &»• 
vfitAt them. . , ' . »■ 

SerimudaiAl* mted open the mind oTlbe QuMf^' 
iriiMhv Vtmofi wdbU eucate the put sf thaXeoiidft 
a^edttion |«igiied to h". The e nyeit o i i iy of Mm 
BiituhSeetTwnldBid. rnieCirartofLgBdeBwmin . 
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be mads aeqisiiiled with the echemty and a anperioor 
BrilidI fleet ixAgbi prerent the French equadnm, dm* 
tached 6n this eerrice, from entering the iiTer 8t, 
iMWtnacif, or destroj it after its entrance; or the Bri- 
tish garrisons in Canada might be reinforced, and reft^ 
dered superiour to the assailing armament. 

In an expedition consisting of several distinct parts, 
G^eral Washirgtoit thought it unreasonable to ex- 
pect that exact co-operation among the different detach- 
ments which woald be necessary for mutual support } 
of consequence I the divisions might be defeated in de- 
tail, and after all the expense, the expedition miscarry. 
The consequences of a failure, which were much to 
be deprecated, would be the misapplication of the 
French force ; the ruin of the detachments employed 
in the expledition,and jealousy and disaffection between 
Fnittce and the United States. 

The fetter of the Commander in Chief, Congreas re* 
fbrted to a Committee. In their report, this Commit- 
tee admit bis objections to be weighty, but still advise 
to the prosecution of the plan. Congress accepted the 
report, and again requested the General to write fully 
on tihe subject to the Marquis, and to Dr. Franklin, 
then the American Minister at the Court of Versailles. 
Congress probably felt themselves already pledged by 
their conversation with the Marquis and the French 
Minister, and possibly they thought that measures had 
already been adopted in France to carry the plan into 
execution) 

General Washington was greatly perplexed by the 
pereeverance of Congress in this measure. All his ob- 
jections to the plan remained in full force, and he found 
himself called upon to use his influence to bring the 
French government to adopt a scheme, of which he 
himself wholly disapproved, and to promise the co-ope- 
ration of the American arms in a manner that he 
thought inipracticable. To this request he thus re^ 
pjted: 
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" I iMTe Btteotively taken up the repott of ihs Com- 
mittee of tbe fifth, (approved by Congreae) on the 
aobJBCl of my lottor of Iha 11th ultimo, on the propos- 
ed eipodition into Canada. I have considercti it iii 
Eevecul lights, and sinceiely regret that I should feel 
iQjBHlf undbr any Dmbarraisment in carrying it into 
execution. Still I Tomain of opinion, frou a general 
TBTieiv of thinge, and the state of oui reKources, that 
, no eitensiTe ^steni of co-operation witli llie Fionch 
for the complete ^roancipation of Canada, can he po- 
eilively decided oo for tlio enauing year. To propose a 
plan of perfect co-operation with a foreign power, with- 
out a rnorol uertainly in our supplies ; and to have that 
plan actually ratified VFilh the Court of VorsaiUea, 
might lie attcndeil, in case of failure in the conditions, 
oii«ir,pwl,*rWi¥aiy,^(W«fih)U.,. .. .^-,„ ., > , , 
" If.I ibcnld nen nowaiaf to monnit IV plw U 
Iirap«Md by C awf w . iri^n? oba^mUuUfjt 4a fae- 
^Mtf« L^Kd H^Mtf VMbr > ^Moid^ ti^ c^dar to, ii it» 



d«:inrfj|UB; «lueb,'a*«a M Um ^nmt ft a,4«tal 
eYM Bntf iitHUCto <M** IV-^. "MV^T n<^ ■)• npl<V 
ad i wg w f rtw^^ la i> Ua.'juMWi l iBB l^ m-yttiatj of,!*. 

tiiiMala,.aad f^ Qenai><aat|y, I jb^ peiat Q# t^ dif 
fievltiei, ■■ Iht^ ipfwac tif ma, «Uel> . aoA anlMRMp 
Ua jttgft M ofMt wid i^y dii^^KHBt th« viem of 
CongrftM. ' ,«, 

" nt procaadiiig oq tha idea orttM.BnaRij^)aMiac 
thM»«b«M,t|fb[« the 'Wtin part Iff thaenan^Mw, 

ciaa aim aad axtAft of 1^ Tiawa of CoBgma. 1^ 
amdatil awtaobaam in writii^^ awJUnlMWt* 
tlw Cant of FiuMS, doea iwt *tf»t tatBfUfialig^^'k 
li^a^ad. Ware I to nndartOe it, Ir.«b^ )m a«i4i 
tMitfrnag iluoagk nMatonoaptiim, ,Ai^ tlitW' 
ms, I iroqid aiteaiB it a partievlar ftvanr to ba Mfa^ 
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ed ftoB wriliiif it all on the mibject, especially as it is 
the put of eandoor in me to acknowledge, that I do 
not see my way olear enongh to point ont such a plan 
for oo-operatioB, as I concoiTe to be connstent with the ' 
ideas of Congress, and as wiH be sufficiently explana- 
tory, with rei^ot to time and circumstances, to givo 
efficacy to the measure. 
*' Bat if Congress still think it necessary for me to 
i proceed in the business, I must request their more 
definite and explicit instructions, and that they will 
permit me, previous to transmitting the intended de- 
•spatehes, to submit them to their determination. 

<' I could wish to lay before Congress more minutely, 
the state of tlie army, the condition of supplies, and 
the requisites necessary for carrying into execution an 
undertaking that may involve the most serious events. 
If Congress think this can be done more satisfactorily* 
in a personal conference, I hope to have the armr in 
such a situation before I can receive their answer, as 
XJb afibrd me an opportunity of giving my attendance.*' 
Congress indulged the General with the proposed 
itttervisw, and a Committee of their body was chosen 
to confer with him on this business and on the state of 
the army. His objections were found to be unanswer- 
able, and the Canaida expedition was laid aside. 

To the magnificent schemes of Congress upon Ca- 
nada, succeeded through United America a state of su- 
pineness and inaction. An alliance with France was re- 
\ ceived as a security for independence. In the expec- 
j tation that Groat Britain would relinquish the Ameri- 
can war, that she might with her united force contend ' 
I with her ancient enemy in Europe, Congress appeared 
not disposed to encounter the expense necessary to ' 
prepare fiir another active campaign. The delusive 
supposition that the war was over prevailed through 
the country, and palsied the spirit of the comnnmity. 
General Wasbiivgton perpetually stiroulatod hiscoun- 
iTTmen to exertion. Uninfected with the common de- 
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Tim ifiMiiwiiiH ■Tiiih it tfai» 
ffCM, the iy> 1 nlitkai tJut prenikd thiif h lbs 
woimi ^a eoaK^BiMKof the defMredatioB of 
BcwT. od the apattcai reSwttDce UDoa« iH 
of citnBBi t0 oaks ncriAMs fi>r the 
fratZj aonncd Gcnenl WAfHissTos. His 
Wanra* are riHr deKioavd in tAe innftird letter writ- 
•fen It she time torn coo&iientiai fnendof dutayiiieiied 
r^otaCwa ia the politzcal world. 

** I am iMxticiiIariT deairoos of a free i iiia—iiii ■lum 
of HBtiments whh jon at this time, becaiue I viow 
tlungv Tcry diScrentlT. I fear, from what paopb ia 
feneral do, who aeem to think the contort at an and, 
and that to make money and get placea are tha only 
thinfa new remaining to be do&e. I have aeon with- 
out despondency, eren for a moment, the houra which 
America has styled her gloomy ones ; hot I have be- 
hdd no day since the commencement of hoitilitieay 
when I have thoug'ht her liberties in snch iaiminant 
danger as at present. Friends and foes seem now to 
combine to poll down the goodly fabricL we haTo hi- 
therto been raising, at the expense of so moch timo, 
hloorl, and treasure ; and unless the bodies pdlitick will 
exert themselves to bring things back to first prind* . 
pies, correct abuses, and punish our internal foes, ine- 
vitable ruin must fellow. Indeed we seem to be yerg^ 
ing so fast to destruction that I am filled with sensa- 
tions to which I have been a stranger until within 
these three months. Our enemy behold with exulU- 



r 
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* tion wtd joy bmw eflSwtaally w labour f^r their iMn#- 
fit ; mkI fiom hm^g in a ■tat* of abaoluto detpair moA 

*^ ott tfai pdiit of Avacoating Aantrica, are aM>w o» tip - 
ifeoe. flothing:, itherefote^ in my judgment, can mye oa 
.bat a total Tofi>rmaition in our own oonduct, or lonie da- 
«iMV6 turn of afiain in Europe. Tlie ibrmer, alas ! to 
our ■haaw be it i poken, ii less likely to happen than 
the lattar, aa it is now consistent with the Tiewn of the 
flpecuktoniyTarious tribes of money-makers, end stook- 
Jobbecs of all denominations^ to continue the war, &t 
their own private emolument, without considering 
that this avarioe and thirst for gain must^plunqre ever;y 
thing, hielading themselves, in one common ruin. 

" Ware I to indulge my present feelings, and give 
■a loose to that freedom of expression which my unre- 
■anred friendship would prompt to, I should say a 

- great deal on this subject. But letters are liable to so 
many accidents, and the sentiments of men in offioe 
Are sought aAer by tlie enemy with so much avidity, 
and besides conveying useful knowledge (if they get 
into their hands) for the superstructure of their plans, 
are eo ofken perverted to the worst of purposes, that I 
ahan beaomewhat reserved, notwithstanding this letter 
^oea fcgr a private hand to Mount Vernon. I cannot 
ivfiraia lamenting, however, in the most pdgnant 
lenns, the fatal policy too prevaUnt in ^ort of the 
fltatas, of employing their ablest men at home, in posta 
of honour or profit, before the great national intereat 
ia 6xed upon a solid basis. 

'' To me it appears no unjust simile, to compare the 
•fidra ef this greafc continent to the mechanism of a 
fdoek^eaoh state representing some one or other of the 
email parts of it, which they are endeavouring to pot 
In fine order, without considering how useless and un- 
availing their labour is, unless the great wneel, or 
^KUV> which is to set the whole in .motion, is also 
aveU attended to and kept in good order. I allude t» 
Vol. I. 16 
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no patticnlar atate, nor do I mem to cut reBM> 
upon uiy one of them, nor ought I, ae it niiy be 
Id da BO upon their reprebsntativea ; but na it is « 
too nolDiioua to be concealfli!,that CaDgrcas is rai 
ptitj ; Ibst much huBinesB of n liifling nature 
perianal concernment, withdrnva their uttention. 
miLtteiE of great national moment, at thia crilicil 
od ; when il ia alao bnown that idleness and diesipi 
take place of close attention and application ; no 
who wiahea weli to tho libertiea of his country, am 
■iiee la bi>o its rig-hts estafaliahed, can avoid crying 
—Where are our men of abihtiea ( Why do the5 
come forth to cave their country ? Let this voice. 
doar air, call upon you, Joffarson, and othera. Do 
from a mistaken opinion that we ate to ait down n 
oar vine and our own fig-tree, lei our hitherto i 
Btruggle end in ignominy. Boliaye me when I 
you there ia danger of it. I have pretty good ret 
for thinking that odminiatration, a little while ago 
Toaolied to give the matter up, and negotiate a p 
with us upon almost any tcrma ; but I ahall be c 
(en if tliey do not now, from the present ataj 

9v ItoUiiiv, i 
M fntMtnfte ^MfSa, 

01 riiMwi'v. .. 

' tb»|^ of On AmMon (Ombi to a^thani ui 
•beta wm Mrmtr ^ At tba Bomait' tb»l 
palgn wu to upm, th* tow rti i jhrt iute of .k put ti 
mdSum tMht'oot^Bto >Dti«f 'ri^M.wUah th 

J«fi^ MliAn WMordaMd to anieh Wfwtof »1 



(te «■ «M«S!tiM or tW ordur, the oOom af . tha 
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they prafeated the determmation, unleBs that body im- 
mediate] j attended to their pay and rapport, within 
three days to resign their commiaaiona. 

Tliia reaohition gireatly disturbed the Commander in 
Chie£ He foresaw ita evil consequences, and on tiiie 
important occasion determined to exert his personal 
influence. In a letter to General Maxwell, to be oom- 
mnnieated to the dissatisfied, officers, he dissuaded them 
by a sense of honour, and by the love of country from 
the proaecution of the rash measure they had adopted. 

''There is nothing," proceeds the letter, ''which 
has happened in course of the war, that has given me 
so' much pain as the remonstrance you mention from 
the officers of the first Jersey regiment. I cannot but 
conmder it as a hasty and imprudent step, which oi| 
more cool consideration they will themselves condemn. 
I am very sensible of the inconveniences under which 
the officers of the army labour, and I hope they do me 
the justice to believe, that my endeavoura to procure 
them relief are incessant. There is more difficulty, 
however) in satisfying their wishes than perhaps they 
are aware of. Our resources have been hitherto very 
limited. The situation of our money is no small em- 
bamummettt ; for which, though there are remedies^ 
they cannot be the work of a moment. Government 
is not insensible of the merits and sacrifices of the offi- 
eers, nor, I am persuaded, unwilling to make a com- 
pensation ; but it is a truth, of which a little observa- 
tion must convince us, that it is very much straitened 
ia the means. Great allowances ought to be made on 
this account, for any delay, and seeming backwardness 
which may appear. Some of the States indeed have 
done as generously as it is at this juncture in their 
power, and if others have been less expeditious, it 
■ought to be ascribed to some peculiar cause, which a 
little time, aided by example, will remove. The pa- 
tience and perseverance of the army have been, under 
every disadvantage, such as to de thenp tha highest 
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bonouT, both it bAine tai ftbroad, and hsra inapired 
me with ui unlimited eonlidsiico in their riilite, which 
has consoled me uoidst BTery porpkxitj ind reverse 
of fortnae, to which oar sfialra in ■ itiuggle of Ibis na.- 
tuie, weee necciearily exposed. Now that we haro 
made to great a profreas to the attsinniDDt of the ecd 
we have ia view, bo that we cannot litil withaot a most 
shamefiil desorlioa of ourawo interests, any thing like 
a change of oondnct would imply B vorj unhappy 
change of principle!, and a forgotfulnesa an Well of ■ 
what we owe to ouTEM!lveB as to our countrj. Did I 
BUppoBe it possible this could bo the case, BV«Q in a 
single rcgimoBt of the annj, I ahould be mortiEed and 
chagrined beyond expicSEion. I should feel it aa a 
wound givan to my own honour, which 1 consider as 

teUara M BaiMfiii«ad*. A»raoi|MaMWa«ih«atW ■ 
Mt Bii oritlfa tf ttokiad, M«U«d|ft vd a« MM- 

■Bqaamet J )iN* «> Mew of Mriapoi «IMMiMM •■* 

dMtt JBl^teli ju til tf at Mm m i^i p ii ii w. wkt L 
wMtMk>fl^MliCiimi«aMtitt[tlMaiTlM*faM 
tlwniM«w wrW te woridv t iNfat of I^Mtat< 
oorta llHJMtdtilM aaggs* erif flx^ * 




■Mm hr nf tOmii kHI»ft» 
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tlemeii caimot be io earnest > they liave only reasoned 
wrong aboot tlie means of obtauung a good end, and 
on connderation, I hope and flatter myself they will 
reooimce what most appear improper. At the open- 
iag of a campaign, when under marching orders for 
an important service, their own honour, duty to the 
pnblick, and to themselves, and a regard to military 
propriety, will not sufier them to, persist in a npeasure, 
which would be a violation of them all. It will even 
wound their delicacy, coolly to reflect, tl^tt they have 
hazarded a step which has an air of dictating terms to 
their country, by taking advantage of the necessity of 
the moment. 

'* The declaration they have made to the state, at- 
flo critical a time, that unless they obtain relief in the 
short period of three days, they must be considered out 
of -the service, has very much that aspect ; and the 
■eeining relaxation of continuing until the state can 
have a reasonable time to provide other officers, MriU 
be thought only a superficial veil. I am now to re- 
quest that you will convey my sentiments to the gen- 
tlemea concerned, and endeavour to make them sensi- 
ble that they are in an errour. The service for which 
the regiment was intended, will not admit of delay. 
It must at all events march on Monday morning, in 
the first place to this camp, and further directions will 
be given when it arrives. I am sure I shall not be 
mistaken in expecting a prompt and cheerful obedi- 



ence." 



This letter made a deep impression upon the minds 
of the officers, but did not fully produce the desired 
effect. In an address to the Commander in Chief, 
Ihey expressed their unhappiness, that any act of theirs 
should occasion him pain ; but in justification of the 
measure they had adopted, they pleaded that their stato 
government had paid no attention to their repeated 
petitions, that they were themselves loaded with debts, 
^d that their families were starving. <* At length/' 

10* 
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BsM tiWf , " wa klM loit aH oonfidBBoa id on LagMte- 
Mh. RMaM and •xpeiience fiiriiul tlat we bIuuM 
lure aaf. I*a» ot oa baT* pti<nte fbrtonea ; nunj 
lUra fUB^iM wKo AM alratdjr nSniiig vntj thing 
tbst eu IM tmM)V«d bam Ui tmgretefBl coaat^. Ara 
ws thea to inSbr sD the inoMtTvaiaikiwa, ftlignei, and 
dangera, of a isillUTy life, wblle our wivaa and oat 
children ue periihinf fbi wantof conunoD nGceaaanea 
at home ; and thkt wilhpiit the moat ^stant pioapect 
of reward, Ibr oar pn; ia only noDuniU ? Wa ara aenai- 
ble that foni Ezcellanoy oannot wish not desire ,tbia 
from na. 

" Wa ue •orry that you Bhonld Imapns wa meant 
to dia^Mj oidara. It was and rtill ia oar determination 
to march witK osr regiment, and to da the dntjof offi- 
cera, until the Lagislatura shall have a reasonable tima 
to appoint otfaers, bat no longer. 

" We beg leare to assnra your Excellency that we 
kave the highest aerwe of roar siiility and TirtDe, tliat 
eiDGntiog yoor oidera has ever giTen na pleasure ; 
we lore the serrice, and we IOto our oonntryi b>t 
when that country get* ao loH to viitne and jnMlca as 
to forget to mpport its ■Bcrgjits, it then bacoiges tksir 
duty to retire from iU service." 

' This attempt in the officers to justify their conduct 
placed General WAaHinaTOH^iD a very critieal and 
delicate eltnaftni. Severe meamrei, be ((pprehended, 
would pro(M>ly drive (he whole Jersey brigade Horn 
the service ; and to assume the exercise of the powers 
oFCoumaader in Cbief, and then recede withoiit pro- 
ducing the efieM, mu«t hazard his own authority, and 
iii|are the dbc^Dne of tbe army. Under these embai-' 
rassing niiiiiiiniilmii i «, be prudently reacdved to take 
no ftirther notleb of this addreis, than to notify the 
oBcers, through OeDertl Maxwell, tiiai while they eo« 
titnMd to do their Aaty, he should only legiet the ataf 
thay had tahan, «nd hope that they thetnielTa* woM 
perceive Hb ilnpsoprlety. 
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Tlrit alanaiiig tnuMaetioiiythe G«iieral oommBni- 
catad to ConfTOH, and at the same Ume remiaded tliea 
of Ufl repeated and urgent entreatiei in behalf of his 
offioara. Some general prorision for them he now te- 
eommended aa a measure of absolute neeessity. " The 
distresses in some corps/' he obserred,^' are so greaty 
either where they were not until lately attached to any 
particular state, or where the state has been less pro- 
vident, that officers haye solicited even to be supplied 
with the clothing destined for the common soldiers^ 
course and unsuitable as it was. I had not power to 
comply with the request. 

** The patience of men animated by a sense of duty 
and honour) will support them to a certain point, be- 
yond iHiich it will not go. I doubt not Congress will 
be sensible of the danger of an extreme in this respect, 
and will pardon my anxiety to obviate it." 

The regiment marched agreeably to orders, and the 
ofl&cers withdrew their remonstrance. The Legisla- 
ture took measures for their relief, and they oonthiued 
in the service. 

The situation of the hostile armies not favouring 
active operations, General Washington planned an 
expedition into the Indian country. His experience 
while he commanded the troops of Virginia in the 
French war, convinced him, that the only eilbctual 
method to defend the frontiers from the destructive 
invasicm of Indian foes, is to carry the war into their 
own country. To retaliate, in some measure, the 
cruelties the Indians had inflicted on the Americans, 
and to deter them from their repetition, General Sul- 
livan, the commanding officer, was ordered, on this 
occasion, to exercise a degree of severity, which, in 
the usual operations of war, was abhorrent to the hu- 
mane disposition of the Commander in Chief In the 
course of the stunmer months, General Sullivan suc- 
cessfully prosecuted the plan, and destroyed the Indian 
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towns upon the northern boandary of the ttate of 
New- York. 

The disposable force of Sir Henry Clinton this year 
consisted of between sixteen and seventeen thousand 
men. ,The troops under the immediate command of 
General Washington amounted to abont sixteen thou- 
sand. A view of the numbers of ^e two hostile ar- 
mies is sufficient to show, that offensive operations 
avainst the strong posts of the British, were not in the 
power of General Washington. The marine force, 
by which these posts were supported, facilitated the 
designs of the British commander in predatory expe- 
ditions upon the American shores and rivers ; but in 
the middle states, the campaign passed away without 
any military operations upon a large scale. The 
American General posted his troops in a situation the 
most favourable to protect the country from the excur- 
sions of the enemy, and to guard the High Lands on 
the north river. These High Lands were the object 
of the principal manoeuvres of the opposing Gene- 
rals, and the scene of some brilliant military achieve- 
ments. 

West Point was now the chief post of the Ameri- 
cans on the Hudson. Here was their principal maga- 
zine of provisions and military stores. It was situated 
upon the western side of the river, in the bosom of the 
mountain, was difficult of approach, and its natural 
strength had been increased by fortifications, although 
they were not completed. Lower down at the foot of 
the mountain is King's ferry, over which passes the 
great road from the eastern to the middle states. This 
ferry is commanded by the points of )and on the two 
shores. The point on the west side is high, rough 
ground, and is called Stony Point. ' That on the east 
side is a low neck of Jand projecting into the river, 
and denominated Verplank's Point., On each shore 
General WASiiiycTON had erected fortifications, and 
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a soiaU ganiaon under the eommaiid of a C^tainwM 
placed in Verplank. 

Sir Henry Clinton, on the last of May, moved with 
the greater part of his force up the river towards these 
posts. On Ihs approach SUmy Point was evacuated ; 
but the celerity of his movements obliged the garrison 
at Verplank to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 
The possession of King's ferry could not have been 
the sole object of Sir Henry's movement, his force 
was much greater than this purpose required. The 
possession of West Pmnt was probably the ultimate de- 
sign of the expedition > but the exceUent disposition 
of the American troops defeated this intention of the 
British Commander. Having fortified the positions of 
Stony Point and Verplank, and placed garrisons ia 
them, Sir Henry returned with his army to Newi^ork. 

The Americans were subjected to great inconve- 
nience by the loss of King's ferry. To pass the North 
river, they were obliged to take a route by the way of 
Fish Kill, through a rough and mountainous'country, 
toad the transportation of heavy articles for the army 
by this circuitous road became very tedious.^ 

General Washington was induced by a variety of 
motives to attempt the recovery of Stony and Ver- 
plank Pointfi. The very attempt would recall the Bri- 
tish detachments that were out on predatory expedi- 
tions. Success in the plan would give reputation to 
the American arms, reconcile the publick mind to the 
plan of the campaign, and restore to the Americans 
the convenient road across King's ferry. In pursu 
ance of this intention, he reconnoitred the posts, and, 
as fer as possible, gained information of the situation 
of the works, and of the strength of the garrisons. 
The result was a plan to carry the posts by storm. 
The assault upon Stony Point was conmiitted to Ge- 
neral Wayne, and that no alarm' might be given, hi« 
force was to consist only of the light in&ntry of the 
army, which corps was already on the lines. The 
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night of the ISth of July vu unjned for the attack. 
The works wero Atong, and could ba t^prosehed only 
by a narroir puiage over a pieoe of manhy gronnd, 
and tin garruKm ooiuiited of dz hundred men. Abont 
midnight the troops moTed ap to the wmka through a 
heavy Sre of artilleij and maaketry, and without the 
diacbarge of a ungle gun, curied them at the point 
ofthe bayonet. The Americaui, on this occaaion, dis- 
played their ubobI humauity ; tfany put not an indi- 
vidual to the sword after resistance ceased. 

The loHB of tJiQ Americans in the asaault waa incon- 
siderable, compared with the nature of tlie aerricB. 
Their killed and wonnded did not eiceud one hundred 
men. Qeneral Wayne received a wound on the head, 
which, for a shart time stunned bim ; bat he insLAed 
upon entering the fort, nhich by the support of Us 
aide he accomplished. Sizty-three of the garrison 
were killed and sixty-eight wounded, and five hundred 
and forty-three' made prisoaers. Military store* to 
some amount were fiiund in the fort. 

General Howe waa entrusted with the ezecndon of 
the design against Veiplank ; hot through a nnnbet 
of unfortunate ineidepts, to which military operations 
are always liable, it miscarried. 

Stony Point alone did not give the Americui* the 
use of King's ftrry. Sir Henry Clinton immBdialely 
moved up the North river with a, large force to recover 
the poat, and General Waihinstoh, not thinking it 
expedient to take from his army the number of troc^s 
necessary to garrison it, destroyed the works and re- 
tired to the High Lands. General Clinton erected 
the fort anew, with superiour tbrtifications, and placed 
a respectable garrison in it, under the cominand of a 
Brigadier General, 

Congress embraced this occasion, by an tmsnunon* 
resolve, to thank General Washinqtdh fin the wia- 
dam, vigilance, and aisgnanimity, with which he eon* 
ducted tlia military operations of the nation, and par 
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ticularly for the enterprifle upon Stony Point. They 
alflo miaiiiiiHnwly roted their thanks to General 
Wayne lor his brave and aoldier-llke attack, and pre- 
sented him with a gold medal emblematical of the ac- 
tion ; and they highly commended the coolness, disci- 
pline, and perserering bravery of the officers and men 
in the spirited assault. 

Daring this summer, Spain joined France in the 
war against England. General Washington expect- 
ing substantial aid from these powers, and unwilling 
to waste any part of his small force in partial actions, 
contented himself with the defence of the country 
from the depredations of the enemy, that he might be 
in readiness with the greatest possible numbers, to co- 
operate with the allies of America in an attack upon 
the British posts. But the fond hope of effective aid 
from France proved delusive ; and the expectation 
that the war would this season terminate, failed. 

Efiectual measures were not yet adopted by Con- 
gress to establish a permanent army. The officers 
generally remained in service, but a groat proportion 
of the privates were annually to be recruited. By the 
delays of the general and state governments, the re- 
cruits were never seasonably brought into the field. 
At different periods they joined the army ; and fre- 
quently men totally unacquainted with every branch 
of military service, were introduced in the most criti- 
cal part of an active campaign. 

At the close of this year, General Washington, not 
discouraged by all his former unavailing endeavours, 
once more addressed Congress on this subject, which 
he deemed essential to the welfare of the union. In 
October he forwarded to that body a minute report of 
the state of the army, by which it appeared, that be- 
tween that time and the last of June the next year, 
the time of service of one half the privates would ex- 
pire. 

With the report he submitted a plan, by which the 
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racmita of tU tliB Matas wwe to be laiied taA brought 
to hsad qautari bj the miiUle of Juinuy of e&ch 
;eu, that tina migbt he givra in KaDemBtaqretodiB- 
cipUne tbem hafere tin can^Mgn opened. 

" The plan I would propoae," laja tha Goneial in 
the addreaa, " ia that eofih itata ba infbnnod bj Con- 
gren amiDallj of the real deficiency of iU tioopa, and 
oftllad vpoa to make it op, oi ancb leM ipecifiiA 
niunbei aa Congiea* maj think ftaptx, b; a draught. 
That the mao draughted join the army b; the ficat of 
JanUBc; the auoceeding yeoz. That from the time tho 
dnugMa jtun the army, tho officere of the atates froni 
which tfa«y come, be antlioriied and directed to nae 
tlieir eDdaavoiira to enliat thom for the war, under ths 
bountiea granted to the officers theniaelrea and the ra> 
«Tuite, by tJie act of the^aSd of January laat, Til. Un 
dollora to tbe officer for each recruit, ud two hundied 
to the recFuiti themselTea. That all state, coun^, 
and town bauntiofl to draughts, if practiovMe, be en-^ 
tirely ^raliahed, on accotuit of the uneaiinesi and 
diaoidera Uiey create among the aoldiery, the deier- 
tiona they prodaee, and for other reasona wiiioh will 
TC«dily occnr. Thai im or befiue the Srit of October 
anBQally, an abitract, or retarn, aimUario the preaeot 
one, be trannnitted to Congreaa, to enable tbem to 
make theiz reqnimtiona to eaoh atata with certainty 
and preeiaion. This I woald propose aa a general pUn 
tc be pnraoed ; and I am peraaaded (hat this or one 
nearly rintilar to it, will be found the beat now in oat 
power, aa it will be attended with leaat expense to the 
pubUck, win plaee the service on tha firating of order 
and certainty, and will be the only one that can ad- 
vance tite general intereat to any great extent." 

Thia jndioioBB plait waa never canied into effiKt. 
Congress did not make the requiaition until Fehmaw, 
and the atatea were not called upon to biltig their re- 
cruits into the field before the first of Agiil. Thirteen 
Bovereign etales exercising their reepectiva independ 
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«iit vathorities to form » (federal amy, iiNnre ilw^s 
tta^j in 'time and deficieitt in the number of num. 

On tte approach of the indeme&t season, the srnrjr 
wigmn buikthemBOlves hate for winter qnarteva. Poa- 
iioms were ^ohosenthe most favourable for the -defence 
of the American poste, and for corering the country. 
The aray was formed into two divisions. One of 
these "erected huts near West Point, and the other at 
Klorristown in New- Jersey. The head quarters ^the 
Cenrmander in Chief were with the last division. * 

Oreat distress was felt this winter on account of the 
deran^d state of the American finances. General 
Green «nd Colonel Wadsworth, gentlemen in every 
respeet qualified for the duties of their respective sta- 
thms, Mvere yet at the head of the Quarter Master 
«nd <yommis8ary departments, but the credit of the 
■tiCTin tr y was fallen, they had not the means to make 
prenpt payment for articles of supply ; and they fbund 
it impossible to lay up large magazines of provisions, 
and extremely difiicult to obtain supplies to satisfy the 
iMnporory wants of the army. 

The evil was increased by a new arrangement intro- 
'daced by -Congress into the Commissary department. 
A fised 'salary in the depreciated currency of the coun- 
try was -given to the C(»nmis8ary General:, and he was 
-authorized to appoint a certain number of deputies, 
"Whose stipends were also established, and to whom no 
'emcflmnent of dffice was allowod. Deputies compe- 
tent to ihe business could not be obtained upon 
ihe terms "establislied by Congress, confusion and de- 
rangement ensued through the whole departmeitt,:and 
in consequence Colonel Wadsworth was constrained 
to resign his office. 

Before the month of January expired, the soldiers 
gf&te- put upon allowance, and before its close, the 
whole ftoc'k of provision in store was exhausted, and 
ihere -was neither meat nor Hour to be distributed to 
the troops. To prevent the dissolution -of the army 

Vol. T 17 
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the Oommander in Chief was reluctantly drivea to 
rery vigorous measures. He apportioned upon each 
county in the state of New- Jersey a quantity of meat 
and flour, according to the ability of each, to be 
brought into camp in the course of six days. At the 
same time he wrote to the magistrates, stating the ab- 
solute necessity of the measure, and informing them, 
that unless the inhabitants'Yoluntarily complied with 
the requisition, the exigency of the case would Ibrce 
him to obtain it by military exaction. To the honour 
of the inhabitants of New- Jersey, harassed as their 
country had been, the full quantity of provision re- 
quired was cheerfully and seasonably afforded. 

To Congress General Washington expressed his 
sense of the heroick patience with which the troops 
bore the privations of clothing and provisions through 
this winter of unusual severity. ^The extent of these 
privations will be seen in an extract of a letter written 
by the Commander in Chief to his friend General 
Schuyler. 

" Since the date of my last we have had the virtue 
and patience of the army put to the severest trial. 
Sometimes it has been five or six days together with- 
out bread ; at other times, as many days without meat ; 
and ence or twice, two or three days, without either. 
I hardly thought it possible at one period, that we 
should be able to keep it together, nor could it have 
been done, but for the exertion^ of the magistrates in 
the several counties of this State, on whom I was 
obliged to call, expose our situation to thsm, and in 
plain .terms declare that we were reduced to the alter- 
native nf disbanding or catering for ourselves, unless 
the inhabitants would afford us their aid. I allotted to 
each county a certain proportion of flour or grain, and 
a certain number of cattle, to be delivered on certain 
days, and for the honour of the magistrates, and good 
disposition of the people, I must add, that my reqV4U- 
tions were punctually complied with, and in msay 
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coontiei exceeded. Nothing but this great ezertion 
Gonld have saved the army from dissolution or starving, 
as we were bereft of every hope from the commissa- 
ries. At one time, the soldiers eat every kind of 
liorse food but hay. Buck wheat, common wheat, 
rye, and Indian com,' composed the meal which 
made their bread. As an army they bore it with the 

^ most heroick patience ; but sufferings like these ac- 
c^nmpanied with the want of clothes, blankets, &t. 
will produce frequent desertion in all armies, and so it 
-happened with us, though it did not excite a single 

' mutiny." 

The frost of this winter was excessive. ■ For six 
weeks together, the waters about New-Tork were 
covered with ice, of sufficient thickness to admit the 
passage of large armies with wagons and the heaviest 
pieces of artillery. The city, of consequence, in 
many places, became assailable. The vigilant and ac- 
tive mind of General Washington, with mortification, 
saw an opportunity to attack his enemy which lie was 
unable to embrace. The British force in N6w-Tork, 
in numbers, exceeded his own, and the want of clothing 
and provision rendered it impossible to move his 
troops upon an extensive enterprise. ,,An attempt to 
surprise a post on Staten Island failed. 
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CHAPTER vn. 

Anuilin at'ttftr Buiiaiaii— Conjtnn dntitnU 
f«rt tiM W&r-*iBD|ipliH uportibiiBd opoa the . 
of the Conuuader ii Chief— HuttOT io > Hit of the Annj — 
Th* Biitiih imk* u fiHgniBU lau Mwn-JeiT Tie Aaiii- 
«o Tm^ bnnli neiet tbim— ThoCewt of Fruoa pnmiae* 
a Nanl ud Lmnd AnBuunt to act li Aowricli— frapiiMloi 
t* eoAtMtB with l^— A FtoaehBqoedton enivee OB. ths Amen* 
ricu CssM-'dKiM BodiUDb«D ludi « NowiMt with fin 
thounod HCo— ns Ameiican end Fimeh Conmniton ueM at 
Birtlbid bi aettle the Pluiof LheQuipiigit—TheCtocoad fiM> ' 
-'-la «f t)w Pnocli Tioapi faiIr'€*iiH*l AmaU l i aeoan ■ 
Hilor-^e Ceneepondi with MhJoi Andi^^Andn omwio An 
ore u Wait Point— Aiui0|iti la ntuni to Naw-Yoik b; hail 
"- =- "■ — =-'T Gsnodr 1^ three MUilia Mes— A Boaid of 
mdema him— He ii euenled— &stt« oF QeM- 
"iTLto of til* A/mj— Cooiraa adopta ai 
'o[ the War-Tba Ann; (oei into Win- 

1T80- Two luuidi'«d nulliong aS donv* in paper 
CHcrena^ ww« at, Uub time in ciicaUiiaa, upon lh» 
ccedit HtHia United State*. Congteas bad dia-pM- 
eedtjB^ jesT aolarQilly pledged tjifi &itli of goTenunant 
not ta omit mom tiua this sum. Tba National Tiev- 
sut; wm aniptf . Tbe requiaitiou of Congieaa i>r 
monej bj ttLies, aaaeaaedby theau^i^f'Of tbe SUtaa,, 
were slowly complied with, and the auppliea of monej, 
in this wa.y obtained, bore no proportion lo the ex- 
penses of the war, 

A novel Bta.te of tbings was in consequence intio- 
duced. Congiass, the head of the Nation, had do 
comnund of the resouicesof the coimtrj. The power 
of taxation, and of everj coercive meaouie of govern- 
ment, rested with the State Sovereignties. Tbe only 
power left with the Nationa] Coancil was, to apportion 
euppIioB of proviaion for tbe army, a* well aa recruits 
of men, upon the aeTeral Slates. 

The military establishment for ITSO, tuniuated of 
thirty-6ve thousand, two bondred nnd eleven men. No 
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portion of these was to be raised by the authority of 
CongresBi bat in the whole transaction an absolute de- 
pendence was placed on the agency of the States. . Up-^ 
on the States dso spocifick articles of provision, spirits, 
and forage, were apportioned for the subsistence of the 
army. Congress gave assurances that accurate ac- 
counts shoiddbe kept, and resolved, *' That any State 
which sliall have taken the necessary measures for fur- 
nishing its quota, and have given notice thereof to Con- 
gress, shall be authorized to prohibit any Continental 
Quarter Master, or Commissary from purchasing 
within its limits." 

General Washington greatly lamented the neces- 
sity of managing the war by State authorities. He 
freely suggested jLo Congress the defects of their sys- 
tem, defects which would prevent the attainment of 
competent and seasonable supplies for the troops. 
The estimate, he observed, in all articles was below 
the ordinary demand, the time of reception was lefl in 
a vague manner ; and no provision was made for ex- 
traordinary exigencies. No means were adopted to 
obtain for the use of the army any surplus of produce, 
which a particular State might conveniently supply, 
beyond its apportionment ; but a State under this pre- 
dicament was authorized to prohibit the National Com- 
missary from purchasing such surplusage, whatever 
might be the publick wants. To a friend in Congress, 
he in a private letter thus freely expressed his opinion. 

'' Certain I am, that unless Congress speaks in a 
more decisive tone ; unless they are vested with pow- 
ers by the several States, competent to the great pur- 
poses of the waf , or assume them as matter of right^ 
and they, and the States respectively act with more 
energy than they hitherto have done ; that our cause 
is lost. We can no longer drudge on in the old way. 
By ill timing the adoption of measures, by delajrs in 
the execution of them, or by unwarrantable jealdusiei, 

ve incur enormous expenses^and derive no benefit 

17« 
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from thank On* State. wiU oompiy viUi a.reqniutian 
flora Cangnui, uiatbei naslaoU- to do- it, md a tlwd' 
ezeoata* it ity hnlvoa ; tad all diffiic in- lbs- jnaaaat, 
the awttsi. Of ao vuuih in point of time, tint ira ar« 
alwajfl woikiag ap bill ; and, whilo aoati a ajatam aa. 
the pieunt one, or rather want of one pcaraili, we 
evei shall, be nnable t»^pl; ouTateengthesieaoiiicwa 
to any advantage. 

" This, m; dear sir, ia plain langoafo to a member 
of Congresa, bnt it ia the language of tmth and 
fciendsbip. It iathe tobuIl of hrngthinlung, cloao af- 
plication, and strict observation. I see one head gia- 
dually chan^ng into thirteen. 1 see one sjm; bransh- 
ing into, titirtoen ; and instead of looking up to Con- 
gceaa aa the auprenw. controUing power of the United', 
9t«teai cenaidOTing themselves aa dependent on their 
respective Stalea. In a word, [ see the power of Con- 
gress declining too fast ibr the consequence and respect 
which are duo to them aa the great representative body 
of AmraioB, and. am tsarful of the consequences." 

Although General Washihoton had weighljr objec- 
IJOBS to tlw plauof Congrass, he exerted himaelf to 
euTjt it intoafibct. His peiaonal influence waa great- 
er than that of any other lUut in the union, and this 
new ordei of things required ita fnll ezeidn. He 
wrote to the Ezccutivea and Legislatures of the aeve- 
r»l States, gating (he critical ntuatioo xjf poUidc 
affairs, pointing out the &lal consequences that must 
flow from the inattention and neglect of thoa* who 
alone pDHsessed the power of e(iartioD,and urging tham 
by aJJ the motives of patEioUam and aalf-intereit tO' 
coispl; with the leqninliona of Congceaa. But irinh 
of the States felt its own burdens, sjid waa dilatory in. 
its efiortH to pnoniste a general intareat. A syataai,, 
which in its enaculioa required the coDJraat ofenof . of 
thirteen So«sieig«bas,,waa taocwnpkKfiiFtlw-piomgt 
opeiations of b lailitsry bedj;. 

In the eonrsB of the witrter fartc* bad fUMi tod 
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xoMQU'of tl|e liQMes. attfuthed- tp tho aamy Lnd died, or 
inv^ nandertd unfit fi>r use. Goneoriii WAdBii»exQif . 
tbanofiinB ikngg^ed with' aJmost insuporahle difficultifit- 
i|i«fliqi|iljping: the arm^;. He posBesaed no means io« 
tmuvtort.piiovisiong from a diatanoe but b^ impreask- 
ment^.and to thiapainfiil and oppressive mode, be wae> 
obiligod frequently to recur. The unbounded oonfi- 
dence placed in his patriotism^ wisdomi and prudence,. 
t\9^\fiiA bim to carry these measures into effect) among 
a, people tenacious of individual rights, and. jealous of 
the encroachment of power. 

The pay of tlie officers of the army had scarcely 
more than a nominal value. They were unable to 
support the appearance of gentlemen, or to furnish 
tbf njyi^ls^Bs with the conveniences which their situa- 
tkif required. The pride essential to the ^dier ww 
<6eply wnundod, general dissatisfaction manifested it- 
self, wd increased the perplexities of the Commander 
in 'Chief. The officers of whole lines belonging to 
some of the States. in. a body, gave notice that on a 
cfiitaiA.day, they should resign their commissions, un- 
leoft provision was made for their honourable support. 
The animated representation of the danger of this rash 
nteaauxe to that country in whose service they had 
heroiiMdly suffered-, induced them to proffer their ser- 
vioos as volunteers until their successors should be 
appointed* This, their General without hesitation. rer 
jected,'and-the officers reluctantly consented, to. re- 
main^in the army. 

A jstatement of the great difficulties which the Gene- 
ral; encountered, led Congress to depute a Committee 
dTthcur.body to- camp, to consult with him upon meai> 
sures necessary to be adopted to remove the griovao- 
Cfi9 oC. the army. This Committee reported, '^ That 
thfi.anny wastunpaid for five montha.; that it seldom, 
hadJVOTA. than six days provision in advance^ and.waji» 
CMuaevesaloccasionsibr several -successive days, witib- 
out,iiieftt 7 . that: the anoy was destitute of forage ; that- 
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the medicsl depaitjiieiit had neithei lugar, tea, choco- 
late, nine, □! apitituaiu liquon of any kind ; that svor 
department of the aimy waa without aonay, and had 
not even the shadow of credit lefl ; that the patisnee 
or the Boldien, borne down by the preBnue of compli- 
cated BufferingB, WM OD.the point of being ezhanBted." 

Congren poMeaaed not the meani to apply adequate 
lemedieB to these threi.teDing evils. They passed a 
leaolulion, which was all they could do, "That Con- 
gress wilt mabe good to the line of the army, and to 
the independent corps thereof, the deficiencies of their 
oiiginal pay, which had been occaiioned vy the depre- 
ciation of the .continental currency; and that monejt 
or other articles heretofore received, shoold be conii- 
dered as advanced on account, to be comprehep^^ in 
the settlement finally to be made." This raeoliltiob 
was published in general orders, snd produced a good 
effect ; but did not remove the compluDla of officers 
or men. The promiae of future compensation Irom a 
coontry, whose neglect was couceived to be the Bource 
of all their suJftringa, they deemed a feeble boaia of d*- 
pendence, at the moment they were severely pressed 
by privations of every kind. 

Murmnrs at length broke out into actual .. 
MMtcBlS. mutiny. Two of the Connecticut regi- 
ments paraded under smia announcing the 
intention to retnrn home, or by their arms to obtain 
aniwiatence. The other regiments from Connecticut 
although they did not join in the revolt, exhibited no 
inclination to aid in suppressing the mutineers, but by 
the spirited and prudent exertions of the offieera, tho 
ringleaders were secured, and the regiments brought 
back to their duty. 

The perplexities of a General, who commanda an 
army in this wtuation, are not to be described. Whea 
the officers represented to the soldiery the grestQesa 
of the cause in which they were engaged, and statad 
the late resolutiw of CVngrest in their &T0V1 tkay 
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anirareredj that fat fiica months: they* had recamd ao 
pa^yMd that thft depreciatAd state of theeuneacy 
W0«l4sesder their pay of no value when received; 
ikey wanted j^esent relief^ and mA promises of diatanl 
QMBfensalion ; their Sttfierings- were too ^eat to be 
9wpip9ct»d ;. and they must have immediaM and vatf 
staatial recompense for their services. To the oomr 
plaints of the army wese joined murmurs of the inhabitr 
anta of New- Jersey, on account of the firei^Bi; T9^pi^ 
sitioBS unavoidaibly made upon them^ 

These disftffecti<H^.were carried to New- York with 
tfaa customary exaggerations of rumour. Genecal 
Knyphausen, tho commanding officer at that posi^.suji^ 
posing the American citizens and soldiers- ripe ibr se*. 
volt, passed over into New- Jersey with five thousand 
men, to avail himself of &voarable evenU^ 
Jifirs 6> end probably with the intention to. dnve 
General Washutoton from his caaap at 
Morristown. He took the road toSpringfiehl, aod-te 
Itehariour of the* Amecicans- sooa convinced him,, he 
bad] beea deceived in the report of their disaffected and 
mutinous disposition. The troops detached from the 
army to- oppose his progress, fought with obstinate 
bravery ; and the inhabitants, seizing theic arms with 
alaccity, emulated the spirit and persevering^ courage 
•f. the regular soldier. The enemy finding he must 
encounter serious opposition, halted at Connecticut 
farms, consigned most of the buildings of that village 
to the flames, and then retreated • to Elizabeth Pointi 
opposite to Staten Island. 

While General Knyphausen lay at Elizabetii Point, 
Sir Henry Clinton, with four thousand, men, rMurned 
from. the conquest of Charleston, South-Carolina, and 
joined him at that place. On the 23d of June Sir 
Henxy. moved by different routes, five thousand inr 
fiintcy , andt a. large body of cavalry, with twenty piece* 
ofartillery, towards Springfield. General WAJiiUJUZ>* 
T09 supposed that his determined object was the: de* 
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straction of the American camp and stores at Morris- 
town. The effective force at this time under his im-» 
mediate command amounted to little more than three 
thousand men. Not being able to contend with the 
enemy, but with 4he advantage of ground, he made the 
best disposition of his small force to defend his post, 
and detached General Green with a thousand men to 
guard the defiles on the road, and particularly to dis- 
pute the enemy's passage of the bridge near Spring- 
field. This service was performed with great military 
judgment, and with the spirit and efficacy of disci- 
plined courage, l^hen overpowered by numbers, Ge- 
neral Green drew up his brave band on the heights 
back of Springfield. Sir Henry Clinton was not dis- 
posed to attack him in his strong position, nor to en- 
counter the danger of proceeding to Morristown, and 
leaving Green in his rear ; he therefore relinquished 
the object of his expedition, and, burning the town of 
Springfield, returned to New-Tork. 

General Washington keenly felt thi^ insult offered 
to his country, and was deeply, mortified at his inabili- 
ty to repel it. In a letter to a firiend he observed/ 
<' You but too well know, and will regret with me the 
cause which justifies this insulting manoeuvre on the 
part of the enemy. It deeply affects the honour of the 
States, a vindication bf which could not b^ attempted 
in our present circumstances, without most intimately 
hazarding their security ; at least so far as it may de- 
pend on the security of the army. Their character, 
their interest, their all that is dear, call upon them, in 
the most pressing manner to place the army immedi- 
ately on a respectable footing." 

Late in the spring the Marquis La Fayette returned 
from France with the pleasing intelligence that hii 
government had resolved to assist the United States, 
by employing, this year, a respectable land and naval 
force in America. 
This grateful information re-animated the publick 
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mind, uid gave a new stimulus to the a^rency of Con- 
gress, and of the governments of the several states ; 
that preparation might be made to co-operate with the 
French armament on its arrival. 

This event excited anew in the breast of the Com- 
mander in Chief the mingled emotions of audition and 
patriotism. His country having solicited foreign aid, 
he felt the disgrace she must suffer, should the allies 
find her in a situation not to second their friendly as- 
sistance. He anticipated the deep wound that w<mld 
be inflicted on his own feelings, should the French 
Commanders find him the nominal head of a naked, 
destitute, and inefficient army. To prevent the evils 
that were apprehended, he addressed a circular letter 
to the governments of the states, urging them to ex- 
ertions proportionate to the present prospect of their 
country, and painting to their view the picture of dis- 
honour and ruin that must arise from the neglect to 
improve this prosperous tide in their affairs. 

Vigorous measures were in consequence adopted by 
Congress and by the states to recruit the army, to lay 
up magazines, and to enable their General to com- 
ply with the reasonable expectations of their allies ; 
but the agency of different bodies was necessary to 
carry these publick measures into effect, and their 
operation was dilatory. On the 20th of June General 
Washington informed Congress that the army was 
yet destitute of many essential articles of clothing. 
<' For the troops," he observed, *' to be without 
clot|iing at any time is highly injurious to the service, 
and distressing to our feelings ; but the want will be 
more peculiarly mortifying when they come to act 
with our allies. If it be possible I have no doubt im- 
mediate measures will be taken to relieve their dis- 
tresses. 

' ** It is also most sincerely to be wished that there 
would be some supplies of clothing furnished to the 
officers. There are a great many whost ooudition is 
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still miflenMo. This is, in wmt insttoecs, the caM 
with the whole ihieB of stated, it would be well "hi 
their trwn mdces, and for the pnUxek good, if tliey 
could be furnished. They will ndt be able, w4ientnxr 
ftiendBCometo «o-operate with us, to go on a common 
routine of ddty ; end if they isfaoidd, they must^^tmi 
tlieir appearance, be held in low 'estimation." 

In the near prospect of the arrrral df the Frencfli 
airmaments, the 'embarrassments eif General WASHdh}- 
Ton increased. His army was not yet in a situation 
to co-operate with the allies, sad he 1)ecame extreme- 
ly anxious to know the force on which he might ab- 
solutely depend. He wkdi^ to attack New-Toik if 
the means were in his power. But to conceit an a^ 
tack upon this post with the French commanders, anfl 
in the event be unable to execute his part 6f the en- 
gagement, he knew would dishonour the American 
airms, and expose the French marine force employed 
in the service, te destruction. Should prudence forbid 
an attempt upon New-Torl(, his force might be com- 
petent to assail some other British post, slid it was 
highly e^^dient that the plan should be ripened, mid 
«!1 measm«s |»repared for immediate action, tiie ifio- 
ment the French detachments shoi:Jd reach the conti- 
nent. The anxiety of the Commander itt Chaef on this 
siibje<^wasdi6€dosed in the following lettertoOcttgress. 

** The eeason is oome when w« have every veason 
to expect the arrival of the fleet, and yet for waift 
of tins point of primary consequence, it ts inrpoS- 
eible for tne to form a system of co-eperatien. f liave 
no basis to ^kA npon; and ef course, w«re <^8 
IfRievous succour dT our ally now to arrive, I should 
Send myself in llie most awkward, embatrasBsingj imd 
pKinful situation. The General, and the AcMnd, 
from the relation in which I stand, as soon as they a^- 
^iroach oar ^oast, will require of me a plan <k the 
measures fo be psrsaed, and there ought of tigkt to 
be one prepared ; but eircumstanoed as I amy I uttt* 
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. nol eren gxvt them conjeotnros. From tliefe oon- 
sideniioiif, I lia?e suggMted to the Comraittee, bj a 
letter I bad the honour of ciddrefMUBg them yesterday, 
the iadif^ienBable neoessity of their writing again to 
the fltatee, urging them to give immediate and precise - 
infbrmation of the measure they have taken, and of 
the result. The interest of the states, the honour and 
reputation of our councils, tJie justice and gratitude due 
to our allies, all require that I should without delay 
be enabled to ascertain, and inform them what we can 
or oannot undertake. There is a point which ought 
. now to be determined, on the success of which all our 
ikture operations may depend, on which fur want of 
knowing our prospects, I can make no decision, for 
fear of involving the fleet and army of our allies in cir- 
cumstances which would expose them, if not second- 
ed by us, to material inconvenience and hazard. I 
shall be compelled to suspend it, and the delay may be 
fiital to our hopes." 

Congress had assured the French Minister that 
they would bring this campaign twenty-five thousand 
laen into the field ; that to these such detachments of 
militia should be added as to make a force competent, 
when supported by a naval armament, to attack any 
of the British posts. They had also engaged to lay 
up niagazines of provisions adequate to the demands 
1^ the armies of the United States, and of any divi- 
sion of French troops, acting in concert with them. 
Ob this account the deficiencies of the army lay with 
the more falling weight upon the mind of General 
Washington. 

¥fhile he was revolving this important subject, Sir 
Henry Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot returned from 
South-Carolina to New- York, whose garrison now 
cansisted of eleven thousand regular troops. The 
prospect of successful operations against this post was 
by the event greatly diminished. In the absence of 
th# British armament it had been proposed by the 
Vol. I. 18 
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American Commander, that the French fleet ■hookly- 
as soon aa it reached the American coast, block up the 
harbour of New-Tork, and, co-operate with the ajrmy 
in the attack upon that place. But in this change of 
circumstances, he conceived it adyiseable that the 
French squadron should enter the harbour of New- 
port, land their troops, and there wait until a plan of 
joint operation should be formed. 

At length the first division of French 
July 10. troops reached the American shore, consist- 
ing of between five and six thousand men, 
with a large train of battering and field artillery. These 
forces were commanded by Count de Rochambeau, 
whose government -had placed him under the command 
of General Washington. The Count brought infor- 
mation, that a second division would follow him as 
soon as transports could be fitted to bring them. 

The principal French and American officers assidu- 
ously cultivated a mutual affection between the two 
armies ', and the Commander in Chief recommended 
to the officers of t!he United States to ingraft on the 
American cockade, a white relief, as an emblem of the 
alliance of the two powers. 

At the arrival of the French, the Americans were 
unprepared to act with them, nor did the American 
General know what force would ultimately be brought 
into the field. But it became necessary for him - to 
make arrangements with the French commanders for 
offensive operations against the enemy, on the arrival 
of the reinforcements. In this weighty transaction, 
he consulted the honour and interest of the United 
States, rather than the existing condition of his. army. 
Confiding in the successful efforts that his country- 
men would, on this occasion make, he conununicated 
to Count de Rochambeau, his intention to comply 
with the engagements into which Congress had enter- 
ed with the Court of Versailles. 

The solicitude of the General on this subjecti up- 
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pears in the fonowing communication, which at the 
time he made to the President of Congress. ** Preased 
on all sides by a choice of difficulties, jm a moment 
which required decitdon, I have adopted that line of 
conduct which comported with the dignity and ftith 
of Congress -, the reputation of these States, and the 
honour of our arms. I have sent on definitive pro- 
posals of co-operation to the French General and Ad- 
miral. Neither the period of the season, nor a re^ 
gard to decency would permit delay. The die is 
cast/, and it remains with the States, either to fulfil 
their engagements, preserve their credit, and support 
their independence, or to involve us in disgrace and 
defeat. Notwithstanding the failure pointed out by 
the Committee, I shall proceed, on the supposition 
that they will, ultimately consult their own interest 
and honour, and not to suffer us to fail for the want of 
means which it is evidently in their power to afford. 
What has been done, and is doing by some of the 
States, confirms the opinion I have entiortained of suf- 
ficient resources in the country. Of the disposition 
of the people to submit to any arrangements for bring- 
ing them forth, I see no reasonable ground to doubt. 
If we fiiil for the want of proper exertions in any of 
the governments, I trust the responsibility will fall 
where it ought ; and that I shall stand justified to 
Congress, my country, and the world." 

The plan of joint operation was formed upon the 
presumption, that the French would maintain a naval 
superiority in the American sea. But soon after the 
arrival of the French, the British on this station, were 
reinforced by a squadron superiour to that which con- 
voyed the troops of His Most Christian Majesty. Sir 
Henry Clinton and Admiral Greaves contemplated an 
attack upon the French in their new station, and after 
great delay, six thousand troops of the flower of their 
army were embarked, and supported by the fleet, sail- 
ed to Huntingdon Bay. But the commanders here 
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ifummg Uis imprond tMe of ths IbrtificBtuHis at 
Newport, laid wdde the expeditiiui. Dmhag linem 
mtnementt, Gcaeral Wttaiiran)> collected bis fbiea 
and cnMaed the North Biver, whli the intention to U- 
tack New-Tork, ahould the Britiih Qenerel pioceed 
in hia iltempt againK the French. He confidently ex- 
pected in tUi cue to eitubliah hiniwlf in Knne eon- 
manding pmitian, which vould not only compel Ge- 
neral Clinton to abandon hie enterprise, but alao facili- 
tate the lucc^n of his operationa against tiie citj. 
The retnm of Sir Henry induced the American Ge- 
neral to recroiB into New-Jeney, and to poet hii amy 
•t Oranjietown. To expedite the meditated operation 
agsiDBt New-Tork, he alio took poBeesnon of groond 
about Dobb'e feny, ten miles abore King's bridge, lai 
erected works to eommuid the river. 

The ofleniive measures to be pursued by the alliaa 
were auspended upon the cTenl of tlie French naTsl 
force in America being rein'orced. General Wabb- 
iHOTOit exerted Mouelf to be in the bett stateof pt«- 
paration, to embrace sny opportunity that might pre- 
sent to annoy the enemy, 

' At tnis eriticsl moment, Congreas, against the re- 
monstrance of the Commandei in Cbief, and all hi* 
General OiScers, introdaced tboie enential chaageg 
in the Quarter Maator General's department, which 
Induced General Green to resign the office of Qoartet . 
Master. Colonel PicfceriDg woa appointed his succes- 
sor, who, in the fiilt exercise of a mind, judicious, ao- 
tive, and indefatigable, found it impossible to ezecnto 
tbebngiaesiof the department on the plan of C<mg[eai. 

The atores of the Commiaanry Mling, General 
WAininaTon was obliged to open and exhaust the 
tnagaiines of West Point, and to fbra^ iq>an the al- 
ready dislreased inhabitants of the country, in the 
neighbourhood of his camp. Theae deScJeneies at 
the iDoment that brilli<ni:>tchievements were [eneial- 
1; expected, gave a piestge of diaappointment. 
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The tecond French amuunent was daily expected, 
and General Washuvgtor bad ordered a large body 
of militia into the field ; but the difficulty of procur- 
ing fubnstence led him to countermand the order finr 
their march to camp, although their aid would be ea- 
dential in the event of active operations. 

The American and French Commanders 

Sept. 21. met at Hartford to complete the general 

system of subsequent operations, and they 

agreed to direct their offensive measures against the 

British post in New-Tork. 

While expectations of immediate and efiectual aid 
from France were entertained through the United 
States, information was brought, that the second 
armament destined for America was blocked up in the 
harbour of Brest, and would not this season reach the 
American Continent. The flattering prospect of ter- 
minating the war by the conquest of the British posts 
in a moment vanished ; and elevated views of brilliant 
success were succeeded by disappointment and cha- 
grin. General Washington himself had admitted 
the persuasion, that the campaign would end in a de- 
cisive manner ; and he felt the deepest mortification 
at its fidlure. ** We are," he observed in a letter to a 
friend, " now drawing to a close an inactive campaign, 
the beginning of which appeared pregnant with events 
of a very favourable complexion. I hoped, but I hoped 
in vain, that a prospect was opening which would enable 
me to fix a period to my military pursuits, and restore 
me to domestick life The favourable disposition of 
Spain, the promised succour from France, the com- 
bined force in the West Indies, the declaration of 
Russia, (acceded to by other powers of Europe, hu- 
miliating to the naval pride and power of Great Bri-. 
tain) the superiority of France and Spaix^ by sea in 
Europe, the Irish claims and English disturbances, 
formed in the aggregate, an opinion in my breast 
which is not very susceptible of peaceful dreams, that 

18* 
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the haiif of dslirMuice wu oot At dutant ; lot that 
however ntiwilUiv Great Briton might be to yidd th* 
point, it ironld not be in her power to coatinne tlw 
contest. But alu '. Titeaa pronpectB, flattering u thejr 
were, hsTG proved delusory ; and I lee nothing before 
ue but BccmnulaliDg diatresa. We luivs t>aan half of 
our time without provisioiiB, and are likely to continue 
■o. We have ao magazinee, nor money to Ibim tfaem. 
We have lived upon expedient!, until we can live no 
longer. In a word, the history of the war -ia a histo- 
ry of raise hopes and temporary devices, instead of 
ayHtem and economy. It is in vain, bowdver, to look 
back, nor is it our busineM to do bo. Our oaie li not 
dosperate, if virtue exiatB in the people, and there ■• 
wisdom among our rulers. But to. suppose that tbia 
great revolution can be accomplished by a temporaiy 
army ; that this army will be subaialed by slate sup- 
plies, and that taxation alone is adequate to our wantB> 
ia in mj opinion abmrd, and as nnreaaonable as to ex- 
pect an inversion of the order of ni 
date itself to onr views. If it w 
would be easily proved to any person of a 
understanding, that an annual army, or any array 
raised on the spur of the occasion, beudes being un- 
qualified for the end designed, is, in TariooB ways, 
which could be enumerated, ten times more expen^va 
than a permanent body of men under good oTgnnisa- 
tion and military disciplino ; which never was, nor 
ever trill be the case with new troops. A thousand 
arguments, resultbg from experience and the nature 
of things might also be adduced to prove that the 
army, if it is to depend on state supplies must disband 
or Blarve ; and that taxation alone, (ospeciaLj at thi* 
^ate hour] cannot tilrnish the means to carry on Um 
war. Is it not time to retract from crrour, and beiw- 
Gt from experience ? or do we want further proof of 
ttM niinoas lystem, we have pertinaciously adber>4 
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At the tinwy the country was ezhautfting ita ra- 
soorcMy and General WASHiNeTon, under innnsieiar 
bb embamnments exerting eyery power to obtain aa 
honanrable peace, treaaon entered the atrong hold of 
iadependence, and planned the destruction of the in- 
ftnt atatea of America. General Arnold early and 
warmly embraced the American cause. His enter- 
priaing apirit, hia invincible fortitude, hia heroiok and 
peraevering ardour in battle,, had exalted hia mili- 
tary character in hia own country and in Europe. 
Being incapacitated for the duties of the field, by the 
wounda he received before Quebeck, and at Saratoga, 
he was appointed Commandant in Philadelphia, whaA 
the Britiah evacuated that city. In thia flattering 
command, he adopted a style of living above hia 
meana, and soon found himself loaded with debt. To 
relieve himself he entered into various aohemea of 
Bpeeulation, and was unsuccessful in all. Hollow at 
heart, he had recourse to fraud and peculation. These 
^actices rendered him odious to the citizena,and gave 
ofience to government. At length formal complaints 
were lodged against him ; and Congresa ordered hia 
trial by a Court Martial. By this Court he waa found 
guilty, and sentenced to be reprimanded by the Com- 
mander in Chief. The sentence was approved by 
Congress, and carried into execution by General 
Washixgtor. In the gold that was to reward hia 
treason, Arnold expected relief from his pecuniary em- 
barraaaments ; and his implacable spirit sought ita re- 
venge of hia country by betraying into the huid nf 
her enemy the poat that had been called the Gibraltar 
of America. 

Weat Point waa the first poat in importanee within 
the United Statea. Itagreat natural strength had been 
inoraaaed by every expense and labour of fortification; 
and it waa an object on which General WAaniveToa 
]NTpetuaUy kept hia eye. Thia ibrtreaa Arnold aalaat 
«cl to give conaeipience to hia apoataey. By the ior- 
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render of this into the Lands of the British commander^ 
he expected to ensure a high price for his treason, and> 
at the same moment, to inflict a mortal wound upon 
his country. His measures were artfully adopted to 
accomplish his perfidious purpose. He obtained a 
letter from a member of Congress to General Wash- 
IKOTON, recommending him to the command of this 
important post. He induced General Schuyler ' to 
mention to the Commander in Chief, his desire to re- 
join the army, and his inclination to do garrison duty 

At the time General Washington was moving 
down to New-Tork, when Sir Henry Clinton had em- 
barked a large body of troops, with the design to attack 
the French at Newport, he offered the command of 
the lefl wing of the army to General Arnold, who de- 
clined on the plea that his wound unfitted him for the 
active duties of the field ; but he intimated a desire to 
command at West Point. Knowing his ambition for 
military fame, the General was surprised that Arnold 
declined this fiivourable opportunity to distinguish 
himself; but the purity of his own mind forbade him 
to suspect an officer of treason, whose blood had been 
freely shed in the cause of his country, and he grati- 
fied him with the solicited command. 

Under fictitious names, and in the disguise of mer- 
cantile business, Arnold had already opened a corre- 
spondence with Sir Henry Clinton through Major 
Andr^, Adjutant General of the British army. To 
him the British General committed the maturing of 
Arnold's treason, and to facilitate measures for its exe- 
cution, the Vulture sloop of war conveyed him up the 
^orth river. Under a pass for John Anderson, Andr6 
came on shore in the night, and had a personal inter- 
view with Arnold without the American works. The 
morning opened upon them before their business was 
accomplished. Arnold told Andr6 that his return on 
board the Vulture by daylight was impracticable, and 
that be mu^t be concealed until 'he next night. For 
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this purpose lie was conducted within an Amerieta 
poet, and spent the day with Arnold. In the course of 
the daj a gun was brought to bear on the V ulture, 
which obliged her to shift her station ; and at night 
the boa^#ki on this account refused to carry AniM 
on board the sloop. 

The return to New-Tork by land, was the only al- 
temative left. ' To render the attempt the more safo. 
Major Andr6 laid aside his uniform, which he had yet 
worn under a surtout, and in a plain coat, on horse- 
back, began his journey. He was furnished with a 
passport signed by Arnold, in which permission was 
granted to John Anderson " to go to the lines of White 
Plains, or lower if he thought proper, he being en 
pubUck service." Alone, and without haviag excited 
suspicion, he passed the American guards, and was 
silently congratulating himself that he had passed all 
danger, when his iniaginary security was disturbed by 
three militia men, who were scouring the. country be- 
tween the outposts of the hostile armies. They sud- 
denly seized the bridle of his horse, and challenged 
his business in that place. The surprise of the mo- 
ment put him off his guard, and instead of showing 
his pass, he hastily asked the men, " where do you be- 
long.?" they answered," to below," meaning New-York. 
The Major instantly replied, " so do I." He declared 
himself to be a British officer, and pressed for permis- 
sion to proceed on the urgent business on which he 
was employed. 

The mistake was soon apparent, and he offered the 
men a purse of gold and a valuable gold watch, for 
permission to pass ; and on condition that they would 
aocompany him to the city, he promised them present 
reward and future promotion. But the patriotism of 
these yeomen could not be bribed. 

They proceeded (W search Andr6, and found secreted 
in his bootSi in the hand writing of Arnold, exact t^ 
turns of the state of the forces, ordnance, and d«leicM 
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of WeM Pomt, vilh ciitic&I Tomarks on the works, and 
other important ptpeta. Thiiy condacted their priton- 
er to Lieutenant Colonel Jamewm, who commaiuled 
the troops on the lines. Tl^eir names were John 
Paulding, David '^lliams, and Isaac Van Vert. Con- 
gress BTsntaally wtUed on each of them an annual 
pension of two hundred dollars during lifh ; uid pre- 
sented each with ■ nlver medal, on one eide of which 
was a riiisld with the iiwcr iption " Fidelilj ;" and on 
the other the motto " Amor Patrio." 

Andri still passed as John Anderson, and requested 
pennissiaD to write to General Arnold to infbnn him 
that Andersen was detained. The -Colonel thought- 
lesslj pennitted the letter to be sent. Colonel Jame- 
son fomruded to General WASHinaToH the pliers 
Ibund on the prisoner, and b statecnenC of the manner 
in which he was taken. The General was then on 
Ub return from Hartlbrd, and the express anibrtonateljr 
took a road different from that on which ^ he was tr^ 
Telling, and pusBd him. This occasioned so great loM 
of time, that Arnold having received Andre's letter, 
made his escape on board the Vulture, before the or- 
der for hie arrest arrived at West Point. 

As soon as Andri thought that time had been given 
for Arnold to make his escape, he threw off the dis- 
guise wjtich was abhorrent to his nature, and assumed 
his appropriate cluracter of ingenuousness and honour. 
The express which conveyed the intelligence of hia 
capture, wu charged with a letter from him to Ge- 
neral 'WASHiNOTOii, in which, he declued bia name 
and raok, stated that he had, by order of his General, 
Sir Henry Clinton, corresponded with Arnold, that 
his intention was to have net him on nentral ground, 
and that against his stipulation he had l>een brought 
within on American post. Attempting to make hia 
escapB from it he had been betrayed into the vile c<m- 
£tion of an enemy b diaguiae, and be requested that, 
*' whatever his fate might be, a decency of tiytment 
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might be obsenred, which would mark, that though 
unfortunate he was branded with nothing that was die- 
honourable, and that he was involuntarily an impostor. 
The decorous and manlv deportment of Andr^ greatly 
interested in his favour the American army and nation., 
He was endowed with properties to co.nciliate general 
esteem. His character is thus beautifully painted by 
the late General Hamilton, who without envy might 
have contemplated his eminent qualities, for they were 
not equal to his own. ** There was something singu- 
larly interesting in the character of Andr^. To an ex- 
cellent understanding, well improved by education and 
travel, he united a peculiar elegance of mind and man- 
ners, and the advantages of a pleasing person. It is 
said that he possessed a pretty taste for the fine arts, 
and had himself attained some proficiency in poetry^ 
musick, and painting. His knowledge appeared with- 
out ostentation, and embellished by a diffidence that 
rarely accompanies so many talents and accomplish- 
ments, which left you to suppose more than appeared. 
His sentiments were elevated and inspired esteem» 
they had a soilness that conciliated affection. His elo- 
cution was handsome, his address easy, polite, and in- 
sinuating. By his merit he had acquired the unlimited 
confidence of his General, and w^.s making rapid pro- 
gress in military rank and reputation. But in the 
height of his career, flushed with new hopes firom the 
'execution of a project the most beneficial to his party 
that could be devised, he is at once precipitated firom 
the summit of prosperity, sees all the expectations of 
his ambition blasted, and himself ruined. The charac- 
ter I have given of him is drawn partly from what I 
saw of him myself, and partly from information. I am 
aware that a man of real merit b never seen in so &• 
vourable a light as through the medium of adversity. 
The clouds that surround him are so many shades that 
set off his good qualities. Misfortune cuts down little 
vanities, that in prosperous times serve as so many 
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■poUk ki* viituM;Bnd^veaat(xn tohuinamtjdKt 
makn hu worth more emiable. 

" Hii ipectaton, who anjoj a lu^ier lot, are lo* 
prone to datnct Horn it through enrj ; and are much 
disposed b^ compuBion to givs the credit he deacTrea, 
aod peihaps even to magnify it." 

Genera] Wabhirotok lefened the oaae of Major 
Andrfe to a Boaid of foarteen Oeneral officen. Of 
tbii Board Gonera] Oreen was Frendest, uid the to-- 
nign Geaerals La Fijette uid Steaben were member*. 
Thej were to determine in what character he waa to 
be cDBiideredi and what punishment ought to be in- 
flicted. This Board treeted theit priKiner with 4* ot- 
jnost delicacj and CenderneBa. They desired htm to 
uswer DO question that embarrassed Mb feelings, 
But, concerned only foi hi> honour, he fhmU; cor- 
fessed he did not come on shore nnder the sanction of 
a flag-, and statsd bo iiillj all fdcts respecting bif.*!^ 
that it became niraeceBsar; to enunine a finals wit* 
nesa ) but he oautionalj guarded agunit commuiticB- 
tiOBS which would involve the guilt of others. 

The Board reported the important fiuita in the caw, 
and gare it as thcii opinion that Andr6 was a Spy, and 
that agreeoblj to the laws and usages of nations, he 
ought to aaflbr death. His eiecntion took place next . 
day. 

Andri was reconciled to death, bat not to the mode 
of djing, which the laws of war had ungned to pet- 
■ons in his situation. He wished to die la a soldier, 
not u a criminal. In language, which proved him 
peas e ss B d of the nieeat feelings of heroism and honour, 
ha wrote to GeBeral Washikotdn, soliciting that ha 
might not <fie on a gibbet : but the stern maxima of 
JDitics forbade a compliance with the request, although 
the leuaibihty of the Ocneial was womded b; a refit-> 
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he beheld the instrument of his fate, he asked with 
some emdtiony '' must I die in this nianner ?" *^ It is 
xoMVouiMible" was the ansinier. He replied, '' I am re* 
coneiled to my fate, but no^ to the mode ;" but imme- 
diately added, " it will be but a momentary pang.** 
With a countenance of serenity and magnanimity 
which melted the heart of every spectator, he mount- 
ed the cart. Being asked at the fatal moment if he 
wished to say any thing, only that " you wiQ witness 
to the world, that I die like a brave man." 

Never, perhaps, did an execution of this kind more 
deeply interest the finer feelings of human nature. 

The Creneral officers, whc reported hb case, lament- 
ed, the necessity they were under to advise that as a. 
spy he should be hung; and the heiirt of General 
Washinoton was wrung with anguish when he sign- 
ed his death warrant. But the fatal wound that would 
have been inflicted on the country, had Arnold's trea- 
son succeeded, made the sacrifice necessary for the 
publick safety. The American officers universally 
discovered a sympathy for the unfortunate sufferer, 
.and the sensibility ..of Uie publick was greatly excited 
, on the ^casion. 

Great, but unavailing endeavours had beed hsed by 
Sir Henry Clinton to save Major Andr6. Even Ar- 
nold had the presumption to write a threatening letter 
to General Washington on the subject. The Gene- 
ral deigned not to answer his letter, but ho conveyed 
to him his wife and his baggage. The merits and the 
Ikte of Andr6 g&ve a darker shade to the baseness and 
treachery oi Arnold, and he became an object of pub- 
lick detestation and abhorrence.' '^ Andr^," observed 
General Washington in a letter to a friend, ** has met 
his &,te with that fortitude which was to be expected 
from an accomplished man and gallant officer ; but I 
am mistaken if at this time Arnold is undergoing the 
torments of a mental hell. He wants feeling : from 
Bome traits of hi8> cjiaracter, which have lately Come 
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to mj iiutwltdgt, he neiiia \o Hv« !»«& io bidtM^ 
in crime, ki loM to kU wdm »f hoponind AaaM,lbtt 
while hta fkcuItiBiitllleiiiblalilintOcpntlinM hitaiwU 
puisuita, there wiD be do time tbt iwDone.** 

Arnold published At Nen Toik, an iddnii la Ova 
inhabitants of America, and ■ proebuiiatiali to Urn offi- 
cers and aaldiBri of the AiiieriBa)i\«iiiif . In thws 
publicatioDs, he attsinpted to uwUie wedtof dnoflh^ 
tioa to the grovemiUMit unong tha attixam, Ksd to al- 
lure, bj the pioepect oT emalnment n>' 
nurabors fioin the artoy to du Britirii • 
those publications met with ontveml it 
contempt. During the whole period of the n 
■rj irar, the infunous Arnold was tb« only A 
officer who deserted his banners, tfid tnmed hia avAid 
•gainst the bownn ef his country. 

On the discovery of the dobotion of Arnold, Gafea- 
ral Wxaaaaroji strengtheniid the gairlaon sf VKtt 
Point, and moved the army to a posttisn to Kqipotl II, 
shonld Sir Henry Clinton make an attempt te «any 
the post. But although he had ae^ind a aewaa t 
knowledge of its works, and was assisted by tJta tl- 
Tice of Arnold, he n-u not inclined to kaasri (MM- 
aaull nnaided by plot and stratagem. 

The state of the army lay perpetaally upon tka 
niind of the Commaiider in Clusf. Hot wkaDy 4U- 
couiaged by fbrmer nnsuceesslDl attempts to peiaiuda 
Congteas tt) adopt a perroanant military estAUakmaU, 
he embraced file inactive period of this campaign eaee 
more to addrnsi that konooraUe body on tUa impoMast 

■ CotoDct Hamilton in a piivaie Isuer to a friead uiMdad 
the pmciicea la wbidi 6s«fel WMKIHeTMt hen slliriaS 
"Ttuiaan|Amokl)iiiaese(7Be3ssdeiqiiCBbia. laaddhian 
Io U|p ttsne of kna*et}' am) prostitutioa during his eoBinaad 
ia rti.radeliibia, wbidi tfae iMe setnire of Us p^ien ha* np- 
raldail.tbeWarjorUacoainuuidBI WsMPiM it a UMfT 



af liitl* a* well n rreat villnoio*. nsprBcUsadman^ 
«f nacnlatiaa and even storied to conasiioD] with ue ID 
i ei ihe ginitoa to (ti>ftwid the poblick." 
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His blUr WM dated as ew ly aa August, while ez- 
mftiag^ hiimelf to be in readiness to co-operate With 
the Frepeb troops, and he obaerred, 

** fipl while we are meditating offensire operatioof 
wbieb majr either not be undertaken at all, or being 
aQ4erlaken may &il, I am persuaded Congress are Aot 
inattentive to the present state of the army, and will 
new in the same light with me the necessity of pro- 
viding ux time against a period (the first of January) 
when one half of ovr present force will dissolve. The 
dkadow of an army tnat Vill remain, will have every 
motive, except mere patriotism, to abandon the service, 
without the hope, which haabjtherto supported them^ 
ofa change for the better. This is almost extinguish- 
ed now, and certainly will not ontlife the campaigns 
unlaas it finds something more to rest i^n. This is 
a Imtb ef which every spectator of the distress of th^ 
army cannot help being convinced. Those at a dii- 
timce may speeolate di&rently ; bat on the spot am 
opinion to the contrary, judging hwnan nature on the 
vayud scale, would be cb^mericiU. 

'< The honourable the Conmnttee of Congress, who 
have setta and heard for themselves, will add their tea- 
timooy to mine ; and the wisdom and justice of Con- 
gress eaonot fiul to give it the most serious attention. 
To me it will appear miraculous, if our aflSurs can 
Tr*]*****" themsehres much longer in their present 
tnun. If either the temper or resources of the coun- 
try vi& not admit of an alteration, we may expect 
moa to be rednced to the humiliating condition of 
aeaing the eauae of America, in America, upheld by 
fiiriMga «rms. The generosity of our allies has a 
olaka to all our confidence, aila all our gratitude ; but 
it ia neither fi>r the honour of America, nor for the 
intaresl of tiie common caqse, to leave the work en- 
tirety to them." 

AAer assigning his reasons £bt the opinion thai 
flffi«t^iU^««iafMa]dj0gDtiimathtwar hapnwaadii 
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'^ The inference ^otii these reflections is, that we 
cannot count upon a speedy end to the war ; and that 
it is the true policy of America not to content herself 
with temporary expedients, but to endeavour, if possi- 
ble, to give consistency and validity to her measures. 
An essential step to this will be immediatdy to devise 
a plan and put it in execution, for providing men in 
time to replace those who will leave us at the end of 
the year, and for subsisting ai^d for making a reasona- 
ble allowance to the officers and soldiers. 

'< The plan for this purpose ought to be of general 
operation, and such as will execute itself Experience 
has shown that a peremptory draught will be the only 
effectual one. If a draught for the war or for three 
years can be effected, it ought to be made on every ac- 
count ; a shorter period than a year is inadmissible. 

'^ To one who has been witness to the evils brought 
upon us. by short enlistments, the system appears to 
have been pernicious beyond description ', and a crowd 
of motives present themselves to dictate a change. It 
may easily be shown that all the misfortunes we have 
met with in the military line are to be attributed to 
this cause. 

" Had we formed a permanent army v\ the begin- 
ning, which, by the continuance of the same men in 
service, had been capable of discipline, we never 
should have had to retreat with a handful of men across 
the Delaware, in 1776, trembling for the state of Ame- 
rica, which nothing but the in&tuation of the enemy 
could have saved ;- we should not have remained idl 
the succeeding winter at their mercy, with sometimes 
scarcely a sufficient body of men to mount the ordi" 
nary guards, liable at every moment to be dissipated, 
if they had only thought proper to march agunst us ; 
we should not have been under the necessity of fight- 
ing at Brandywine, with an unequal number of raw' 
troops, and afterwards of seeing Philadelphia fall a 
prey to a victorious army ; we should oot have been at 
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Yailey Forgo with less than half the foriie of the ene- 
iayy defltitute of every thing, in a sitaation neither to 
. temai nor to retire ; we diould not have seen New- 
TDfk l^ft with a handful of men, yet an overmatch for 
Che main army of these states, while the principal part 
of Iheir fbree was detached for the reduction of two 
of them; we should not have found ourselves this 
firing so weak as to Be insulted by five thousand men, 
unable to protect our baggage and magazines, their 
security depending on a good countenance, and a want 
of enterprise in the enemy ; we should not have been 
the greatest part of the war inferiour to the enemy, 
indebted fi>r our safety to their inactivity, enduring' 
fre<][uently the mortification of seeing inviting oppor- 
tunkies to ruin them, pass unimproved for wanl of a 
force which the country was completely able to a^rd; 
to see the country ravaged, our towns burnt, the in- 
habitants plundered, abused, murdered with impunity 
&om the same cause. 

" Inhere is every reason to believe the war has been 
protracted on this account. Our opposition being less, 
made the successes of the enemy greater. The fluc- 
tuation of the army kept alive their hopes ; and at 
every period of the dissolution of a considerable part 
of it, they have flattered themselves with some de- 
cisive advantages. Had we kept a permanent army on 
foot, the enemy could have had nothing to hope for, 
and would, in all probability, have listeiied to terms 
long since. If the army is left in its present situation, 
it must continue an encouragement to the eflbrts of the 
enemy ; if it is put in a respectable one, it must have 
a contrary effect, and nothing I believe will tend more 
to give us peace the ensuing winter. It will be an 
uiteresting winter. Many circumstances will contri- 
bute to a negotiation. An army ot. foot, not only for 
another caqipaign, but for many can^aigns, would de- 
termine the enemy to pacifick measures, and enable us 
to insist- upon iavourabit terms in forcible languaga. 
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An inaj insiguificiBt in nunbcn, it'r-iitirtinii. tma- 
bling to pieces, would b« the MUaogttt '«'"r*T'''[ti tliey 
could have to tiy the ezperiiaeut • little l(Hi|Br. ft 
is en old mazim, that the sureit wij M SMka a RMld 
peace, U to b« ptepand foi nar." 

Congj-eai having at length raaotred to new nudtl 
the aiinj, deternuDed npoa the UHUiImi of regimeiiU 
of infuitiy and caTalrj, which ahovld oon^oie their 
military BBtabliahnielit, and apportionad opon the M*g- 
ral alBtes their reipecti*e quota*. The atatea ware le- 
•[iiired to raiie their oea fin the «ai, and t6 fa«*« 
them in the field bj the fint of the next Juuur? : 
,but provision was made, that if an; itate ehooU find 
it impracticable to raim ite quota b; the Ciet of Jit- 
cenibei, tliis slate might iuppl; the deficiencj bj Aen 
engaged to aeire &t • period not ahoit of one jtu- 

Thia arraDfrenuDt of Coof^en wae aobmitted to 
the Commander in Chief, and hie opinion desired upon 
it. He in a, reBpectfuI iDBnner stated hie otjectiona ta 
the plan. The number of meo contemplated ww. he 
conceived, too small, and he proposed that the number 
of piivatea in each regiment ahouldbe increased. In- 
Bteiid of distinct regimenlB of cavalij, he recommand- 
ed legi'in&r; corps, thai the horee might alwayi be 
supported bj the infantrj atteched to them. He de- 
plored tlie necesait; of a dependence on state tgmaj 
to recruit and sapport the niio;, end Ismented that 
Congress bad made provision for the deGciencj of ti^ 
state to piocnte men fbt the war, to be. supplied b; 
temporal; draughts i becauH, he conceived that tlM 
states upon the argent requisition of Ctrngreae, wo«M 
have brought their respective quotas int« the fidd fbr 
the war ; but the provision for deficiency being made, 
their exertions would be weali, and the altemtflTa 
generally embraced. He warmly leoommended be- 
nourabls provision for the offioers. 

The repealed remonstraaeae of General W«sbui«- 
Ton, supported b7 the chHtisemeiO* of b^>owiim* - 



/ 
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fimlly indaeed Congress to lay aside their jealousy of 
• sfiir^g aviny> and to adopt a military establish- 
lyf fer the war. 

The expected superiority of the French at sea fail- 
ing, the rendne of the campaign passed away without 
aqy lemarluiUe event. The hostile armies merely 
watebed each other's motions, until the inclemency 
of the season forced them into winter (|Ui .-ters. ' The 
Pennsylvania line wintered at Morristown ; the Jersey 
line about Pompton on the confines of New- York and 
Hew-Jersey ; and the troops belonging to the New- 
Engluid States at West Point and its vicinity, on both 
aidMof the North river. The New-York line had pre- 
Ykmdy been stationed at Albany, to oppose any inva- 
sioii tbrt might be made &om Canada, and here it re- 
aulaed through the winter. 
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1781. ARNOLD, having been appointed a Brigadier 
General in the British army, was with about sixteen 
hundred men detached to invade Virginia. With his 
armisd ships he sailed up James' river, and at Rich- 
mond and other places destroyed publick and private 
property to a great amount. He at length indicated a 
design to^ establish a permanent post at Portsmouth. 

The French fleet since its arrival on the American 
coast had been blocked up in the harbour of Newport, 
and the land forces had remained inactive in that town. 
But about this time the British blockading squadron 
Buffered by a violent storm, and a temporavy superiority 
was given to the French. 

General Washington thought that a &ir opportu 
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nitjr preMDtod to (trike t decUivo blow at the Britiih 
deUchmant in Virguii&, uul U> obUun the perBon of 
Arnold. In pnr^wnce of this acbeme, the Gensnl 
detached the Harquie Lk Fajette to Vii^ia nitli 
twelve hondredof the Ameticaninbntrj : attheMme 
time he requeated the co-operatiop of the French fVom 
Rhodti Island. The commanding officen gladly em- 
braced the opportnnitj to engage in actiTe ■ervicH, 
that might prove adTantageous to their American al- 

On the death of Admiral Tem&jr, at Newport, the 
oomouuid tff the fleet devolved on Destonohes. In 
compliance with the reqaeat of General WAiHisoroir, 
|. a ''^ aailed with his whale squadron for the 

Ghesapeak, having eleven hundred land 
lfoop« oa board. The British Admiral Arbothoot hav- 
ing repaired the damages sustained by the atorm, im- 
mediately foltowed tho French, and on the SSth an 
BCtioa took place between the two hostile fleets. The 
battle ended without Iobb to either fleet, but the iVuitj 
of victory were on the side of the Envliah. The joint 
expedition was frustrated, tbe Frehcl^etumed to New- 
port, and Araolil was rescued &om the fate which he 

Ttie winter of 1781 in a degree renewed the privationa 
and aufierings of the American army. The men were 
badly clothed an4 scantily fed} and thej.had served 
almoat a jeax without pay. Without murmuring they 
long endgfed their accumulated dUtreasei. But tho 
fortilnda of the firmest men maybe worn down. Dia- 
heartened by their aufleringe, despairing of relief, and 
diwatiefied, that their country did not makq' more ef^ 
jectual exertions for fheit support, the spirit gf mutiny 
broke ont with alarming appearaneea. 

The Fennajlvania line stationed at Morriatown, with 
the eiceptioa of three regiments, revolted. (On a' con- 
certed signal, the non-commisuoned officer* and pri> 
TBte* tniiied oat with theii unw, lai aaDowiceQ thv 
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dertigA 0f Aiarching to the s^at of Congrdss, there tA 
ituMd a redress of their inl^lerable grievances. Thd 
mvAimj defied opposition. In the attempt to queK it^ 
one cfficer was killed, and several dangeronslj wound-^ 
.«d. General Wayne, in a threatening attitude,, drew 
his pistol, the mutineers presented their bayonets to 
Bis breast and said, '^ General, we love and respect yon, 
but if you fire, you are a dead man. We are not goin^ 
to the enemy, on the contrary if they were now to come 
out, you should see us fight under your orders il^ith ^ 
tench alacrity as ever ', but we will no longer be amus^ 
edjWe are determined on obtaining what is our just 
dift." Thirteen hundred of them, nnder ofiioers of 
their own electi6n, marched in order for Princeton 
#ith their arms and six field pieces. They committed 
no oAer act of violence, than to demand of the inha 
bttants provisions for their necessary support. 

Congress sent a Committee of their own body to 
confer with them< They demanded the redress of 
their grievances as the basis of accommodation. Sir 
Henry Clinton sent out agents to invite them to his 
standard, promising them more advantageous terms 
than those demanded of Congress. They with indig- 
nation rejected his proposals, and delivered over his 
Emissaries to General Wayne, who hanged them as 
spies. President Reed offered the mutineers a purse 
of a hundred guineas as a reward for the surrender 
of the British emissaries. This they refused, declaring 
that <* What they had done was only a duty they owed 
their country, and they neither desired, nor would re- 
ceive any reward but the approbation of that country, 
for which they had so oflen fought and bled." 

The Council of Pennsylvania appointed Mr. Reed, 
their Preiiident, and General Potter, a Conmiittee to 
compromise with the soldiery, to whom the gentlemen 
fhmi Congress transferred their powers. The Com- 
mittee felt themselves compelled to yield more to the 
4«nnan4s of theae soldiers in a state of mutiny, than 
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would have retained them quiet^ in their rankq, h^ 
the government of Pennsylvania- seasonably attended 
to their pressing wants. Most of the artillerists, and 
many of the infantry were discharged, because their 
time of service was vaguely expressed in the orders 
tmder which they had enlisted. The residue received 
furloughs for forty days ; and the whole line was, for 
this period, absolutely dissolved. 

The evil did not rest with the troops of Pennsylva- 
nia. Some of the Jersey brigade at Pompton caught 
their complaining*s^rit, and imitated their mutinous 
example. The mutineers were mostly foreigners, and 
they made the same claims upon the country, whi^ 
had been granted to the Pennsylvania line. 

The former instance of mutiny had taken place at a 
distance from head quarters, and General Washing- 
ton, upon serious deliberation, had resolved, not jto 
hazard his authority as Commapder in Chief, in the 
attempt to bring the revolters to order by the influence 
of his personal character ; but to leave the delioate 
transaction with the civil government of the state ; 
and he was satisfied with the result. But he perceived 
the importance of arresting the progress of a spirit, 
which threatened the dissolution of his army. Relying 
on the firmness and patriotism of the New-England 
battalions, which were composed almost exclusively 
of native Americans, he determined to reduce the 
Jersey revolters to unconditional subjection. Xreneral 
Howe was detached on this service, which he prompt- 
ly performed. Two or three of the ringleaders were 
executed on the spot, and complete subordinatioQ was 
restored in the brigade. 

The mutiny was suppressed, but causes of uneasi- 
ness remained, and these were not confined to the 
army. The money received into the national treasurj 
from taxes imposed ' by state authorities, bore no pro 
portion to the publick expense. The magazines wer 
exhausted, and tb« states were so deficient in fa 
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nishing provisions for the army, that sapphes of every 
description were of necessity obtained by impressment 
Publick .credit being gone, the certificates of property 
in this manner taken, wore considered of little value,' , 

' and general uneasiness and murmuring ensued. These 
ev^s threatened the destruction of the army^ and the 
loss of the American cause, unless tf' vital remedy was 
speedily applied to the publick disease. 

The Court of London became intimately acquainted 
with the interiour situation of thQ United States, and 
in consequence entertained sanguine expectations of a 
complete conquest of the States south of the Hudson.' 
The letters of Lord George Germaine to Sir Henry 
Clinton, which were written at this period, urged him 
in the strongest language, to embrace the favourable 
opportunity to disperse the remnant of General Wash- 
ington's army, and to push his conquest of the revolted 
colonies. 

* The spring of 1781 opened a gloomy prospect to the 
Commander in Chief Congress had made a requi- 
sition upon the several states for an army consisting 
of thirty-seven thousand ipen. In May, the states, 
from New-Jersey to New-Hampshire inclusive, had not 
in the field more than seven thousand infantry. The 
men were generally new recruits, and time had not 

^ been given to discipline them. The cavalry and ar- 
tillery, at no period during the campaign, amounted 
to one thousand men. Supplies of provisions were 
greatly deficient, and the soldiers were almost naked, 
the clothing for the army, expected from Europe, not 
having arrived. The Quarter Master's department 
had, neither funds nor credit, and the transportation of 
stores could be made only by impressments, aided by 
a military force. Measures of this violent nature ex- 
cited great uneasiness among the inhabitants ; and 
General Washington expected that actual resistance 
would be made to them. These difficulties had been 
fertseen by the Commander in Chief, and he had made 
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erery poiirible azution to obviate Umid. He hkd rs- 
pratedly made known the arj^nt wants of tha imj 
to Cengraw and to tin itatea, and had sent offieert of 
tbe gieatnt influsBce into the reapectifa goremmenla 
to enfbice his atatemonta. 

Tha mind of Qeneral WAisisaTon aonk not undai 
his embaiTuaHuntB. He had iully roSecled apaa (he 
daogeri incideat to bia HituatioD, and bis raaolutisn 
roaa to maet them. While pondering upon hia deapV' 
tste proapeots, he received the grateful intelligence, 
that the goTSciunant of Franca hid loaned the United 
Statea uz nuUiona oS livres, a part of which anm waa 
advanced in arma and clothing for the ana;; and a 
part paid to the draughts of General WASHiso'Toif. 
InGirmatian waa alao given, that thia government had 
reaolved to employ a reapectabls fieetinthe America* 

The plan of vigoroua operation! ivas reaumed, and 
It waa determined by General Wisbihstoh and the 
French commanders, that New-York shonld be the 
firat object of their attack. On thia occasion the Com- 
imnder in Cliiaf addieased lettera to the EiecutiTU 
of the New-England alatea, and of New-Jeiaey, ear- 
neatly calling upon Uiem to fill ap theii battalions,, and 
to fumiab their quotas of proviaioo. 

The near prospect of terminating the war animated 
.these Statea to unnaual exertions. The number of 
men indeed fell short of the requisition of Cougreas ; 
but effectual meoaures were adopted to lapjUy tha 
army with proviaiona. Under the eyotem of state re- 
l^uisitioD, niaat, apirit, and aolt were dr&wn &oai New 
England. A convention of delegntea &om these atates 
met at Providence and adopted a Byatem of monthly 
suppliea, throogh the campaign. Aa aoon oa this plan 
could ba carried into -qperation, the auppliea of thaae 
articlea were regular and eompatent. 

Reqiiiaitions of flour were made from New-York, 
New- Jersey, and Pannaylvania. H«w-Tork and New- 
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Jersey, having been much exhausted by the depreda- 
tions of the enemy, and by the necessary impressments 
of the American army, the cliief dependence for this 
essential article was placed on Pennsylvania. The 
Log^iature of the state wna not vigorous in its mea- 
sures, and a scarcity of flour was apprehended. 

At this period, Mr. Robert Morris of Philadelphia, 
a member of Congress from that state, a merchant of 
much intelligen<'*« and enterprise, viras entrusted with 
the management of the finances of the United States 
To him the Legislature of Pennsylvania transferred 
the taxes appropriated to furnish the requisitions of 
Congress upon that states and he in consequence 
(sontracted to supply the natiomil requisition. By 
his personal agency and credit, he established tem- 
porary funds, amply suppHed the army with flour, and 
furnished thf" Quarter Master General with the means 
efl^ctnally to execute the duties of his departrrent. 
Through the campaign the movements of the army 
were made with facility and expedition. 

In June, the French trocps marched from Newport 
to the Head Quarters of the Am^ri-an army. As they 
approached this North river, General Washington laid 
a plan to surprise the. British works at King's bridge. 
On the night of the Sd of July, the plan was to be car- 
ried intj execution. At this time it was expected 
Count Rochanibeau would reach the scene of action, 
to assist in maintaining the groimd, which the Ameri- 
can troops mi^ht gain. To secure his co-operation, 
the Comfnan^ler in Chief sent an Aid to the Count jEe- 
questing him to direct his route to King's bridge, an4 
to regulate his march in such a manner as to be at that 
place by tlie specified time. 

To mask the design, and to give a reason for the 
movement of the American army, which might not 
excite the suspicion of the British Commander, Gene- 
ral Washington, in orders on the 30th of June men- 
tibned that a junction with the French troops might 

Vol. II. 2 
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«Dcm b« expeotad. Ha, in sabasqasnt orden, gvra in 
ibrmitian " that' the French irmy wOold not corns tt 
that giaaai, ud ma the General was deuions of abow 
ing aE the rotpf ot in hia power to tboae geneioua •! 
liea, who inie haatening with the zeal of GriendB, ani 
Uie trdoDT of aoldiera, te bIujg the falif^ea. and daa 
gaia of the cunpaigD, he propoied to receiTe them al 
Bome other more convenieiit pl&^e ; and fbi tbia pur- 
(Kwe would march the whole line of the Americ&n u* 
m; at tfaMe in the moroing." 

GoDaral Lincoln wtii appointed to command the 
detadiment, which wu to anair the works at, King'i 
bridge, and on the night of the 1st of Julj, he ambull- 
ed in boata at Teller's paint, and with muffled oarl 
paltod down the North river, undiacavered, to Dobb'a 
fenr- At Ihi* pliu:e hii boats and hie men were con- 
cealed. He reconnoitred the worka to be attacked, 
and found that a British detachment which had been 
aome time in New-Jetaey, had fetutned, an^ waa ^- 
camiHd in force on the north end of York Island, and 
that an arnied ship was in eucb a manner, atatiooed in 
the river, aa to render it imposaible for the American 
boata, without diacarer;, to approach the landing place. 
Tbe attempt npon the enem j waa of course relinqnish 
ed. 

GenefBl Washinotok extended bit orders to an en- 
terprise, to be curied into effect, ahtinld the attempt 
on King's bridge fail, Thia was to bear off a corps of 
omigranta wMch, onder tbe command of CfOlonel De- 
late;, was polled above the British. The execution 
of thia plan was left priocipaJly with the French, and 
General Lincoln was directed to take a paBition that 
woold prevent the retreat of Delancy, and protect the 
flanks of the French frani the British reinforcements 
from tbe Island. But the French troops did not in 
aeison reach tbe scene of action uid this scheme alsa 
failed. At day light a sharp akirmlsh took place be> 
tween Ganeral Lincoln and. a party of British light 
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troops. These retreated to York Island as General 
Washington approached, who had moved the army 
to support his detachments, and to follow up any ad- 
vantage they might gain. On the sixth' of July, Count 
Rochambeau joined the American army at Dobb*8 
ferry. 

Early in August Count de Barrass, who had sue- 
«^^eded to the command of the French fleet at Rhode 
Island, informed General Washington, that the Count 
de Grasse was to have sailed from the West Indies the 
3d of that month for the Chesapeak, with twenty -five 
ships of the line, aii# three thousand land troops. 

It became necessary to determine absolutely on the 
plan of operation. The battalions in the army, under 
the immediate command of General Washington were 
not fiill ; it was known that the garrison at New-Tork 
had received a very considerable reinforcement ; and 
the French marine officers appeared not ardent in the 
plan to attack the harbour of this city. 

For these considerations General WAiHiNOTON de- 
termined to relinquish the attempt on New-Tork, and 
to march to Virginia to lay siege to the post of Lord 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. Having resolved on this 
plan, he in a private manner adopted measures for its 
execution. 

The defenceJof West Point and of the other posts on 
the Hudson was committed to General Heath, and a 
large portion of the troops raised in the Northern 
States was for this service left under his command. 
General Washington resolved in person to conduct 
the Virginia expedition. The troops under Count Ro 
chambeau, and strong detachments from the American 
army, amountin'g to more than two thousand men, and 
consisting of the light infantry, Lamb's artillery and 
several other corps were destined for this expedition. 
By the 25th of August the whole body, American and 
French, had crossed the North river. 

An intercepted letter of General Washinoton's, in 
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which ha coummnicalcd, u the Teanlt of a consnlbi- 
(iOD with the French commauderl, the design to it 
tack NeiT-Yock, hsd exoited the appri^ens^oni of the 
Britiih Oeneitlfi'rthr.B&fttyor that city. This >p 
preheoaon wu kept ali^e, and the real object of the 
AmericanB concBtJad, by prepuBtinns for an encamp- 
ment ID Neir-Jeney oppmita to Statcn lalajid, by the 
toat of the Ameiicaa army, and other nppearanceE, b 
diCBfing an intention to benege New-Yoik ; and tha 
troops had pueed tiie Delaware out of reach of annoy- 
ance, befbie Sir Henry nupected their dentination. 

Gsneral Wishihotom preaaed %rwurd with the ut- 
most eipedition, and at Chester he received 
Seft. 3. the important intelligcnci;, that Count do 
Grtaae had arrived with hie fleet in the 
Chesapeak, and that the Harquia St. Simon bad, with 
& body of ttiree thousand land forces, joined the Mar- 
qnis La Fayette. Having directed Ihe route of hia army 
ftom the head of Eik, he, accompanied by Rocham- 
beau, ChateUeuz, Du Portall, and Knoz, proceeded to 
Virginia. They reached WiiUamBbur-^ tlie 14th of 
SeptambeT,and immediately repairod on boird the Villa 
de Psris, to settle with Count do Grasse tha plan of 
operation. 

„ ,, The Count afterwards wrote General 
SiPT. JS. -vPisfliiioTOir, that, judging his confined 
sitoBtion to be nnfavoarable for a naval engagement, 
he should sail to meet the English at sea or to block 
them up in the harbour of Now-Tork. General Wash- 
IHGTON apprehending that the successful issue of the 
eiped.ti-in which he had conceived jonrnlly certain, 
nugbt by Lliis measure be defeated, sent n I'e^patch by 
the Marquis ]>a Fayette to the Count, to 'li:4Hu:ule him 
from it. The Crupt consented tn onnl'-m himself to 
the wishes of the American Ceiieril, and remained at 
anchor in the bay of the Cheespesk. 

The whole body of American and French troops 
reached WilliamBborg by the S5th of Septamber. At 
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this place the allied forces were joined by a detach- 
ment of the iniliiia of Virginia, under the (^ommand 
of Governour Nelson. Preparations were soon made 
to besiege Yorktown. 

The rivers, York and James, form a long and nar- 
row peninsula, and Lord Cornwallis had clmsen a po- 
sition on the south side of York river as a military 
post, and had strongly fortified it. Opposite to Yorft- 
town on the north shore is Gloucester Point, which 
projects into the river, and at this place reduces its 
width to one iriile. This point his Lordship also pes 
eessed, and fortified. Between these posts the river is 
deep, and ships of tlje line may here ride in safety. 
The communication between Yorktown an<^ Glouces- 
ter Point was defended by batteries on shore, and by 
several armed ships in the river. The body of the 
British army was encamped about Yorktown, within 
a range of redoubts and field works, erected to com- 
mand the peninsula, which at this place is not more 
than eight miles wide, and to impede the approach of 
an assaulting enemy. Colonel Tarleton with six or 
seven hundred men defended Gloucester. 

On the 28th, the main body of the allied army moved 
down towards Yorktown, driving before them troops 
of horse, and the f)iquets of the enemy. The columns, 
as they reached the ground assigned them, encamped 
for the night and lay upon their arms. The next day 
was employed in reconnoitring the enemy's positioni 
m which service Colonel Scammel, an officer of m^rit, 
was mortally wounded, and taken prisoner. A force 
consisting of about two thousand French and Ameri- 
cans, under the command of the French General de' 
Choise, was stationed oi^ the north side of the river, 
to watch and restrain the enemy in Gloucester. 

The French and Americans were employed until 
the 6th of October, in conveying their artillery and 
stores from the landing place to camp. On the night 
of that day-^ they broke ground within six 'hundred 

Vol.IL 2* 
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yards of the British lines ; and the first parallel was 
completed with little loss. On the, 9th and 10th, guns 
were mounted on the works, and the batteries began 
to play, with visible effect, on the lines of the enemy. 
Many of their guns were soon silenced, and their works 
damaged. By' the 11th, the enemy scarcely returned 
a shot. The shells and red hot bails of the beniegers 
reached the British shipping in the river, and set the 
Charon frigate of forty-four guns, and several large 
transports on fire, which were entirely consumed. A 
spirit of emulation animated the troops of both nations, 
and the siege was prosecuted with vigour and efiect. 
On the night of the 11th, the second parallel was be* 
gun within three hundred yards of the British lines. 
The working parties were not discovered until day* 
light, when the trenches were in a situation to cover 
the men. Three days were spent in completing the 
batteries of this parallel, which time the British inde- 
fatigably employed upon their lines. They opened new 
embrasures, and their fire was more destructive than 
at any previous period of the siege. Two redoubts in 
particular, advanced in front of the British lines, and 
which flanked the second parallel of tlie Americans^ 
gave great annoyance ; and it was deemed necessary 
to carry them by storm. 

To prevent national jealoony, and to keep alive the 
spirit of emulation, the attack of one was assigned to . 
the American troops, and that of the other to the 
French. The Marquis La Fayette commanded the 
American detachment consisting of light infantry, 
which was designed to act against the redoubt near 
the river, and the Baron de Viominel, with the grena- 
diers and chasseurs of his nation, was ordered to etorm 
the redoubt nearer to the British right. Colonel Hamil- 
ton, who through this campaign commanded a bat- 
talion of light infantry, led the advanced corps of the 
Americans to the assault, while Colonel Laurens 
turned the redoubt «nd attacked in the rear, to pre- 
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vent the retreat of the jrarrison. Without giving time 
for the abattis to be removed, and without firing a gun, 
the Americans gallantly assaulted, and instantly car* 
ried the works. Their loss was one scrgeaat and eight 
privates killed ; and six officers, and tweuty-biz rank 
and file wounded. The garrison was commanded by 
a Major, and conbibted of about fifVy men. (Of these, 
eight privates were kilied, a few individuals escaped, 
and the residue were made prisoners.* 

The redoubt attacked by the French was garrisoned 
by one hundred and twenty men, it made more resist- 
ance and was overcome at the loss of i^ear one hundred 
men. Of the garrison eighteen were killed, and three 
officers and about forty privates were made prisoners. 

The Commander in Chief was highly pleased with 
the gallantry of the attacking troops on this occasion. 
In general orders he congratulated the army on the 
success of the enterprise, and thanked the troops for 
their cool and intrepid conduct. " The General re- 
flects," conclude the orders, •' with the highest degree 
of pleasure, on the confidence which the troops of the 
two nations must hereafter have in each other. As- 
irared of. mutual support, he is convinced there is no 
danger, which they will not cheerfully encounter, no 

* This event took place soon after the wanton slaughter of 
the men in Fort Griswold in Connecticut by the British. " The 
iiritation of this recent camaj^e had not so far subdued the 
faomanity of the American character as to induce retaliation. 
Not a man was killed except in action. 'Incapable/ said 
Odonel Hamilton in his report, ' of imitating^ examples of bar- 
barity, and forgetting recent pn>vocation, the soldiery spared 
every man tliat ceased to resist.' Mr. Gordon, iu his History 
of the American War, stales, theord'^rs given by La Fayette, 
with the approbation of VVashington, to have directed, that 
every man in the retlonbt, after its surrender, should be put 
to thie sword. These sanguinary orders, so repugnant to the 
<:faaracter of the CommaiKU.T in Chief and of I^a Fayette, 
were never given. Theie is no trace of them among the papers 
of General Washington ; and Colonel Hamilton, who took 
apart in the enterprise, which assures his perfect knowledge 
of^eveiy material occurrence, has pubUckly contradicted the 
Statement.'' Jitdge Marshall, 
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difficulty which th^y will not liravely oTercome.** The 
tedoubtfl ^re the sam9 night included within th» 
second parallel. ^ * . ■ 

hold Comwallis well knew that the fire of the 89 
cond parallel would soon render his works untenable, 
and determined to attempt. to destroy it. The sortie * 
appointed for this service consisted of three Hundred 
and fifty men, and was coinmanded by 'Lieutenant 
Colonel Abercrombie. With great impetuosity, he at-' 
tacked two batteries that were in the greatest forward 
^ ' ness and carried them ; but the guards from 
'- the trenches advancing, be was compelled to 
retreat without having effected his purpose. A. few 
pieces of cannon were hastily spiked ; but they were 
soon .again rendered fit for use. Th^ service was, 
honourable for the officers and men. engaged, h^ the 
siege was not protracted. 

By the afternoon of the 16th the British works sunk 
under the fire of the batteries of the second parallel; 
in the whole front attacked, they could not idiow a 
single gun, and their shells were nearly expended. In 
this extremity his Lordship adopted the desperate reso* 
lution to attempt an* escape. Leaving the sick and 
wounded in his posts, he determined with his efficient 
force to cross over to Gloucester, disperse the troops 
under De Choise, mount his troops upon horses that 
.might bcy found in the country; direct his course to 
the fords of the Great ^rivers, and make his way to 
New- York. For this purpose boats were collected, 
and other necessary measures taken. On the night 
of the 16th the first embarcation arrived in safety at 
Gloucester, but at the moment the Doats were return- 
ing, a violent storm arose, whicfi forced them down 
the river. At day-light the storm subsided, and the 
boats were sent to bring back the soldiers to Torktown, 
which with little loss, was accomplished in the couirse 
of the forenoon. , , 

On the morning of the 17th, the fire of the Ameri- 
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ctm batteries became intolerable, which soon, by its 
re iterated efiects, rendered the British post untenable. 
It ord Cornwallis, perceiving further resistance to be 
UE tavailing, about ten o'clock beat a parky, and pro- 
po sed a cessation of hostilities for twenty -four hours, 
thi it Commissioners might meet to settle the terms on 
wl lich the posts of York and Gloucester should be sur- 
rendered. General Washinutun, in his answer, de- 
clared his '' ardent desire to spare the effusion of blood, 
and' his readiness to listen to such terms as were ad- 
mis siblei;" but to prevent loss of time, he desired '* that, 
prervious to the meeting of the Commissioners, the 
pro^^osals of his Lordship miglit be transmitted in 
wril.ing, for which purpose a suspension of hostilities 
for t.wo hours should be granted." The terms proposed 
by his Lordship,' were such as led the General to sup- 
post) that articles of capitulation might easily be ad- 
justed, and he continued the cessation of hostilities 
vnti 1 the next day. To expedite the business, he sum- 
max ily stated the terms he was willing to grant, and 
i2:iformed Earl Cornwallis, that if he admitted these as 
the basis of a treaty, Commissioners might meet to put 
them into form. Accordingly Viscount de Noailles, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Laurens on the part of the 
allie 3, and Colonel Dundas and Major Ross, on the 
part of the English, met the next day and adjusted 
artic les of capitulation, which were to be submitted to 
the « consideration of the British General. Resolving 
not to expose himself to any accident that might be 
the I'onsequcnce of unnecessary delay. General Wash- 
ington ordered the rough dran^rht of the Commis- 
sionei s to be fairly transcribed, and sent to Lord Corn- 
wallis early next morning, with a letter, expressing 
his expectation tliat the garriison would march out by 
two o'flock in the afternoon. Hopeless of more fa- 
vourable terms, his Lordship siprned the capitulation, 
and surrendered the posts of York and Gloucester with 
their g^arrisons to General Washington : and the 
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shipping in tha hMbouf , with tha Munen to Connt A 
Gtaaae. 

- The priwmen, esclonva of MaiDeii, unonnted |a 
moie than levm) thourond, of which, between foai snd 
fi»e thounuid were fit ftir duty. Tha gair'aan i<ft 
during the Bie|[<i, six officers and live hundred atd 
forty^eight private* in killed >nd wounded. -The pti- 
vsteB with ■ competent number of officers were to fa- 
main in Virginia, Majjl&nd, or Pennsflvsnis. Tlio. 
ofGcera not reqaired for this service, were pennitjed 
on parole to return to Europe, or to anyoftbe mari- 
time post! of the Euglish on the American continent. 
Lord Corn w^lie attempted to introduce into the tr«ty 
an article in favour of those Americana who had joined 
his standard ; but General Washington referred ttelr 
case to the civil authority. Peimisaian however yn» 
granted to his Lordship to send the Bonetta sloop, of 
war, unsearched, to New-Torh tp carry his despattfieB 
to Sir Henry Clinton, and in ber those Amerit)ai)f 
went passen^rs, who had, in the highest degree, in- 
curred the resentment of their countrymen. Tfa» 
terms granted to Earl Cornwallie were, in general, 
the terms wbicli had been granted to tlie Ameiicans 
at the BUrrendeT of Charleston ; and General LinGohlr 
who on that oceasioS resigned hia Bword to Lord Corn- 
watlis, was appointed to receive the aubmiesion of tho 
royal army. 

The allied army, to which Lord Cornwallis surren- 
dered, amounted to uiteen thousand ; seven thousand 
French, fire thousand five hundred continental treopa, 
and three IhoDE&nd liVB hundred militia- In the course 
of the siege, they lost in killed and wonnded aboat 
three hundred. The siege was prosecuted with so 
much military Judgment and ardour, that the treaty 
was opened the Ilth, and the capitulation signed the 
13th day after ground was broken before the British 
lines. The whole army received the uoreiecved ap 
probation of the General. But tin' peculiar MTTieea 
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of particular corps entitled them to special notice. 
The artillerists and the engineers greatly distinguished 
themselves. ^Brigadiers . Du Portail and Knox were 
promoted to be Major Generals. Major Generals^ 
Lincoln and the Marquis La Fayette were mentioned 
with high commendations, and Governour Nelson, 
who commanded the militia wa£> thanked for his effec- 
tual exertions in the field, and in furnishing the army 
with such articles as his state afforded. To Count 
Rochambeau, to the French officers and troops, Gene- 
ral Washington expressed his acknowledgments in 
flattering language. 

The British General and Admiral at New-York had 
not been inattentive to the perilous situation of Lord 
Cornwallis. Admiral Rodney in the West Indies had 
early been apprized of the intention of Count de Grasse 
to visit the American coast ; but not supposing that 
the whole of the French fleet on that station, would 
be employed on this service, Rodney detached Sir 
Samuel Hood to the continent with fourteen sail of 
line of battle ships. Sir Samuel reached the mouth 
of the Chesapes^ before de Grasse, and finding no 
enemy there, sailed aloitg the coast to Sandy Hook. 
Admiral Greaves then Ijiy in the harbour of New- York 
with seven ships of the line. Immediately after the 
arrival of Hood, intelligence was received that Count 
de Barrass had sailed from Newport. Admiral Greaves 
with the whole British squadron without loss of time 
sailed in pursuit of him, and on the 24th of September 
he discovered the French fleet under de Grasse con- 
sisting of twenty four ships of the line, riding at an- 
chor in the Chesapeak and extending across its en- 
trance. Count de Grasse ordered his ships to slip 
their cables and form the line of battle A partial en- 
gagement took place, in which some of the English 
ships were considerably damaged. The hostile fleet»^. 
mancBuvred for four or five days in sight of ^ach other, 
and Count de Grasse then returned to his anchorage 
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grornd. Here hp found Count de Bariass who had. 
Uken a wide circuit lu avoid ths English, and had, 
while tlte hostQe lleeta were at sea, enicted the CheeiL- 
peak witli the squadron from Newport,' consieling of 
five ships and foiirlBaii transports, laden with heavy 
utillcr; and militiry stores for tlie siege. Admiral 
Greivas rctHrnod to New-York to rppair. 

In the course of a few dajs, the British squadron 
was augmented to twenty-five ships of the line, and 
Sir Henry Clinton determined to encounter everj 
hazard in the aCtdnipt to relieve Earl Carnwallia. Ha 
embarked seven thousand of his beat troops, and, cim* 
vojcd by the floet, sailed on the very day of tlie capitu- 
lation, for Virginia. At thn entrance of the Chesiipc^, 
on the 24th of October, lie received inl^irmation of tha 
EDrrender of his Lordship, and he returned to New- 
York. 

The capture of Lord Comwallis and hja army ex- 
cited universal joy through the United Stales. In a 
circuitous route from Charleston to Yorktown, this 
army had marched eleven hundred miles and had 
spread terrour and distress through the whole exteqt. 
From thin d:'ead the country was delivered. The sur- 
render of a second royol army, the Americans doomed 
an event decisive of the independence of the United, 
States, and which would speedily terminate the war. 

The day nftoi the capitulation General Washiro- 
TON ordered, " that those who were unrjer arrest should 
be pardoned and set at liberty ;" and announced, that 
" Divine service shall be pecforinert to-morrow in (he 
different brigades nnd divisions. Tho Commander' in 
Cliief recommends, that all the troops that are not 
upon duly do assist at it with a serious deportment, 
and that sensibility of heart, which the recollection of 
the surprising and particuUr interposition of provi- 
donee in our favour elilma." Congress as soon as they 
Received General Washinq ton's official letter giving; 
information of tho event, resolved to go in procession 
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to tho Datch Lutheran Church, and return thanks to 
Abnighty God fbr the signal success of the American, 
arms ; and tliey issued a proclamation, recommending 
to the citizens of the United States to observe the 
thirteenth of December as a day of Publick Thanks- 
giving and Prayer. The news of the capture of Earl 
Cornwallis was every where received with exultation 
and publick rejoicing. 

Ck>ngress for this achievement, voted the thanks of 
the United States to General Washington, to Count 
Rochambeau, to Count de Grasse, to the officers of 
the allied army j^e^nerally, and to the corps of artillery 
and engineers in particular. They also resolved 
that a marble column should be erected at York- 
toi^ in Virginia, bearing emblems of the alliance be- 
tween the United States and his Most Christian 
Majesty, and inscribed with a succint narrative of tho 
surrender of the British army under the command of 
Earl Cornwallis. Two stands of colours taken from 
the royal troops, were jiresented to General Wash- 
ington, two field pieces to Count Rochambeau ; and 
application was made to the French Court that Count 
de Grasse might be permitted to accept a testimonial 
of the approbation of Congress, similar to that which 
Rochambeau had received. 

To ths Commander in Chief the most aifectionate 
amd re^ectful addresses were presented by the govern- 
ments of the states, by the authorities of cities, and by 
the corporations of literary institutions. 

The decided superiority of the allies in naval and 
land forces. General Washington wished to direct to 
the conquest of the British posts at Carolina and Geor- 
gia. He addressed a letter to Count de Grasse on this 
Bubjeoty requesting his co-operation in measures di- 
rected to these objects. But the Count declined, de- 
claring that the service of his King demanded his ' 
immediate return to the West Indies. 

Orders were of course issued for the disposition of 
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the dlied «niuM for the approacluiig widwt. Hijoc 
Genenl St. Clue ma detached witb two brigade! to 
South Caiolina to remforce benerai Green. Th;* 
French ^cei remained in Viiginia. The ^asteA . 
> troops embuked earl; in Novembei for the Head of 
. Elk, under the oommuid dt GenenU Lincoln, who wa* 
ordered to march them from the pt^ce of their landing , 
into Hev-lettej tmd New-Toih, and to canton tbem i 
for the winter in those stataa. Connt de Oraase with I 
his fleet sailed for the West Indies, and Geneial Wash 
IHOTON proceeded to Fbiladelpliia. 



CHAPTER IS. 

FniiBrslJoiii Tvr nimlieT Cifunpki^pi — Sit Qaj GulMon vritH at 

American InApjeaAoaet^'Anay anximw for Ifaajr Paf — Awm^ 
aiDn Addnw auitiu them to ■ Bsrolt— Gennl WaiUniton 
convann anil addmtea tbg Olllean— Thait naohnloaa-^a- 
limiiuuT Ai1<cIh at Feow ncnirgd— OMaatlon of HuliliUa 
proclaimad— Oemnl Waihintlon addicaaM a Circolai Lettar 
lathe Enaeullvci of IheSevorulStntai— Amor ^banded-^New 
LoriMtfr PnnniylnniB levoll— Ths l^iHiiiiiaiidoi in Chief amen - 
Naw-York—Tiiici teavo o( ha Oflieora— Eenigns his Coania- 

1. Thb tiTilliant isBoe of the Ivrt campaign did 
not relax the Tigilance pfGeneral Wabhihqtoh. He 
deemed it trne polic; to call forth all the reaoorees of 
the countij, that the United States might be prepared 
fin the conflicts of another jeai, or, might take a com- 
manding attitucte in a liegotiaUan for peace. From 
Mount Vernon, on his way to the seat of goTornmant, 
he wrote General Green, " I shall attempt to stimolate 
Ctmgreisto the beet improvement of our' late sncoess, 
by taking the most vigorous and effectual measures to 
' be ready fbr on eu'iy and deciaive campaign the next 
year. My greatest fear is that, viewing this stroke in 
a point of Ugbt which may too much magnify its im- 
portance, they may think our work too nearly closed, 
and lall into a slate of languor and lelosation. To . 
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prevent this errour, I shall employ every means in my 
power, and, if unhappily we sink into this &.tal mistake, 
no part of the blame shall be mine." 

He reached Philadelphia the 27th of November, and 
on the next day had an audience of Congress. The 
President informed him that a committee was appointed 
to arrange the military establishment of the next year, 
and that he was requested to remain in Philadelphia 
to assist in this important business. At the consulta- 
tions of this committee, the Secretary of* War, the 
Minister of Finance, ani the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs assisted. The arrangements were made with 
despatch, and on the 10th of December, Congress 
passed the resolves for the requisitions of men and 
money for the year 1782 upon the several states ; and 
the personal influence of the Commander in Chief was 
on this occasion used, to persuade the state govern- 
ments seasonably to comply with the resolutions of. 
Congress. 

1782. The first iiitelligence from the British govern- 
ment, after the surrender of Earl Comwallis, indicated 
a design to continue the American war ; but early in 
May, Sic Guy Carlton arrived at New- York, to super- 
sede Sir Henry Clinton as Commander in Chief of the 
British army /; and he and Admiral Digby were ap- 
pointed Commissioners to treat with the United States 
upon terms of peace. He communicated to General 
Washington a vote of the British Parliament against 
tbe prose<^ution of the American war ; and a bill au- 
thorising the King to conclude a peace or truce with 
the revolted provinces of North America. Sir Guy pro- 
fessed his pacifick disposition, and proposed that hostili- 
ties should cease, as these would produce individual 
iistress without national advantage. This bill, when 
Sir Guy left England had not passed into a law, and 
Aerefore was not a proper basis of negotiation ; and 
the Commander in Chief contimied his defensive pre- 
parations. 
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In Aogiut Sir Guy officidlly Infuimsd General 
Washinotoh, that negotiatione for a general peaca 
had comroenced at Faiis ; and that hia Britanoick 
Msjesty had directed hia MiaiateT to propose the In- 
depeodence of the United States Be a pteiirainarj. 

Tlie deficienej of the etntea in paying their respec- 
tive requiaitiona of money into the national treaeiuy 
subjected the Minister of Finsjica to eatreme difficul-. 
ty ; but bj auticipating the pulilick revenue, and by 
exerting, to the utmost, hia personal influence, he was 
enabled barely to support the,«nny. Neither OTficeca 
nor men received any pay. In September Congiew . 
contemplated the reduction of their military establish- 
ment. By this measure many of the officers would be 
discharged. In a confidential letter to the Secretary 
of War, the Commander in Chief expressed- a full 
persuasion, that (he gentlemen would gladly retire to 
private life, could they be reinstated in a situation aa 
, favourable as that which they quitted for the service 
of their country ; but added he, 

" I cannot help fearing the result of the measure, 
when 1 see such a number of men goaded by a thou- 
sand stings of reflection on the past, and of anticipa- 
tion on the future, about to be turned into the world, 
soured by penury, and what they call the ingratitade 
of the publick ; involved in debts without one ferthing 
of money to cany them home, atier having spent the 
flower of their days, and many of them, their patri- 
monies in establishing the freedom and independence 
of their country ; and having suffered every IhiJ^ 
which human nature is capable of enduring on this 
aide of d*ati. I repeat it, when I retlecl on these ir- 
ritable 'circum stances, unattended by one thing to 
■ooth their fsoiinga, '<r (ir'^rl^ten the gloomy prospect, 
I cannot avoid, apprehending (hat a train of evils wUl 
follow of a very serious and distressing nature, 

" I wish not to beiphlen (he shades of the picture 
«o far 39 the real life would justify me in doing, or t 
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-would give anecdotes of patriotism and distress whioh 
have scarcely ever been paralleled, never surpassed in 
the history of mankind. But you may rely upon it, 
the patience and long-suffering of this army are almiost 
exhausted, and there never was so great a spirit of 
discontent as at this instant. While in the field, I 
think it may be kept from breaking out into acts of 
outrage; but when we retire into winter quarters, 
(unless the storm be previously dissipated) I cannot 
be at ease respecting the consequences. It is high 
time for a peace." 

* Although the military services of the field did not 
require the presence of the Commander m Chief, yet 
he was induced on account of the irritable state 6f the 
army to remain the whole season in camp. 

The disquietude of the army arose more from an ap- 
prehension, that their country Would ultimately fail in 
the compensation promised them, than firom the defi- 
ciency of prompt payment. 

In October 1780, Congress had passed a resolution, 
granting half pay to the officers for life ; but they had 
no funds to pledge for the fulfilment of these engage- 
ments. Publick opinion seemed to be opposed to the 
measure, and the pointed opposition by a number of 
the members of the National Legislature, rendered it 
doubtfiil whether a future Congress would feisl them- 
selves bound by that resolution. This doubt was 
strengthened by the Consideration that, since the pas- 
sage of the resolution, the articles of confederation had 
oeen adopted,, and by these the concurrence of nine 
states, in Congress assembled, is necessary to the ap- 
propriation of publick money. Could absolute confi- 
dence be placed in the honour and faith of the National 
Council, still they must depend on state sovereignties 
for the ways and means to execute their promises. 
The country had been greatly deficient to the army, 
in the time of war, when their services were absolute- 
ly necessary. Would this country, amidst the security 
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tai trutqoillitf of pesee, be more jiut ! Ab tlu pTOB> 
pectB of unmediBte peace brightened, the. attention of 
the officers became the more engaged to secure a com* 
paoBdtioiv^ tho)e services wbtcb ware the meuu to 
eatabtiah the independence of. tbeic coontrf . InDe-. 
ceiuber they pieiented a memorial to Cangrase, stating 
that many of them bad expended their pcivatB fbrtnnee, 
and most of them the prime of Jife in the aerrice of- 
their country, and petitioning that a groes sunt might 
be giBjitad them for the money actually due, and as a 
commutation for hilf pay. The'y chose a committee 
of otGcerB to present their petition to Congress, and to 
attend its passage through that honourable body. 

At this period, Congreas was much divided In opi- 
nion upon the most important publick questions. . State ' 
jealouaics and intereets arose in opposition to the en- 
gagements of tiie Nation ; and although part of Con- 
gress, Toapectable for nnmber and weight of charactefi 
ackna\Fledged the merit of the military, and were in- 
clined to do them justice, yet in March, th« 
1733. cominiltes at the seat of gnverninent wrote the 
officSES in camp, that no decisive measures wcra 
taken upon their petition. At this time, the intelli- 
gence arrived that the provisioned articlaa of peace be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain were signed. 
- The army viewed the moment as the crisis of their desti- 
ny. They recollected their past sacrifices, they felt' 
their preaent wants, and anticipated future anfierings. 
Besenting the ingratitude of their country, and appre- 
hending that it would ultimately be unjust, an irrita- 
ble state of mind enstied, which threatened violences 
that would tarnish the glory of their own services, and 
commit the peace of thcircountry. 

On the 10th of March, an anonymous paper was 
circulated, requesting a meeting at eleven o'clock, on 
the next day, at the public building, of the geaeral and 
field officere, of an officer from each company, and a 
delegate from the medical staff to " considet their lata 
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letter firom their representatives in Philadelphia, and 
what measures (if any) should . be adopted to obtain 
that redress of grievances which they seemed to have 
flolicited In vain." 

On the same day, the following publication, artful- 
ly addressed to the passions of the officers, and admi- 
rably calculated to stimulate them to adopt the despe- 
rate measure it recommende4, was circulated through 
the camp. 

" To the Officers of the Armxj. 
" Gentlemen, 

■ ** A fellow eoldier, whose interest and affections bind 
him strongly to you, whose past sufierings have been 
as great, and whose future fortune may be as despe- 
rate 9B yours — would beg leave to address you. 

"Age has its claims, and rank is not without its pre- 
.tensions to advise ; but though unsupported by both, 
he flatters hims*jlf, tliat the plain language of since- 
rity and experience will neither be imheard nor un- 
regardedi, 

" Like many of you, he loved private life/ and left 
it with regret. He lefl it, determined to retire from 
the field, with the necessity that called him to it, and 
not until tfeen — not until the enemies of his country, 
the slaves of power, and the hirelings of injustice, were 
compelled to abandon their scheiTJcs, and acknowledge 
America, as terrible in arms, as she hnd been numbln 
in remonstrance. With th;s objoct in view, he has 
long shared in your toils and mingled in your dangers. 
He has felt the cold hand of poverty without a mur- 
mur, and Has seen the insolence of we:ilth without a 
sigh — ^but, too much under the direction of his wishes, 
and sometimes weak enough to^ mistake desire for 
opinion, he has until lately, very lately, believed in the 
justice of his country. He hoped that as the clouds 
of adversity scattered, and as the sunshine of peace 
and better fortune broke in upon us, the coldness and 
feverity of government would relax, and that more 
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than jxutice, that gratitude would blaze forth upon 
those hands which .had upheld her in 'the dailteit 
stages of her passage, from impending servitude to 
acknowledged independence. But fidth has its limits 
as well as temper, and there are points beyond whicli 
neither can be stretched, without sinking into coward- 
ice, or plunging into credulity — ^This, my friends, I 
conceive' to be your siination — ^hurried to the very 
verge of both, another step would ruin you for ever^— ' 
to be tame and Unprovoked when injuries press hard 
upon you, is more than weakness, ; but to look up for 
kinder usage,' without one manly effort "of your own, 
would fix your character, and' show the world how 
richly you deserve those chains you broke. To gu^fd^ 
against this evil, let us take a review of the ground 
upon which we now^etand, and from thence c$itj our, 
thoughts forward for a moment, into the unexplored 
field of expedient. . . 

'' After a pursuit of seven lon^ years, the object fi>r 
which we set out is at length brought within our reach 
— ^yes, my friends, that suffering courage of yours was 
active once — ^it has conducted the United States of 
America through a doubtful and a bloody war. It has 
placed her in the chair of independency, and peace re- 
turns again to bless-^whom ? A country willing to 
redress your wrongs, cherish your worth, and reward 
j^-our services ^ A country courting your return to 
private life, with tears of gratitude, and snules <ji ad- 
miration, longing to divide with you that independen- 
cy which your gallantry has given, and those riches 
which your wounds have preserved ? Is thid the case ? 
Or is it rather a country that tramples upon your 
rights, disdains your cries, and insults your distresses .' 
Have you not more than once suggested your wishes, 
and made known your wants to Congress .' Wants and 
wishes which gratitude and policy should have antici- 
pated rather than evaded ; and have you not lately in 
the meek language of entreating memorials, begged 
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from their justice, what you could no longer expect 
from their favour ? How have you been answered ? 
Let the letter which you are called to consider to-mor-i 
row reply. 

"If this, then, be your treatment while the swords 
you wear are necessary for the defence of America, 
what have you to expect from peace, when your 
voice shall sink, and your strength dissipate by divi- 
sion ? When those very swords, the instruments and 
companions of your glory shall be t^iken from your 
sides, and no rejnaining mark of military distinction 
left but your wants, infirmities, and scarS ? Can you 
thien consent to be the only sufferers by this jrevoliX- 
tion, and retiring from the field, grow old in poverty, 
l^retcbodness, and contem^pt ? Can you consent to 
wade through the vile mire of dependency, and owe 
the miserable remnant of that life to charity, which 
has hitherto been spent in honour ? If you can — go 
-^nd carry with you the jest of tories and the scorn 
«5f wlugs — ^the ridicule, and v/hat is worse, the pity of 
the world. Go, starve, and be forgotten ! But if your 
spirit should revolt at this ; if you have sense enough 
to discover, and spirit enough to oppose tyranny, un- 
der whatever garB it may assume ; whether it be the 
plai^ coat of republicanism, or the splendid robe of 
royalty ; if you have not yet learned to discriminate 
between a people and a cai^, between men and prin- 
ciples — a^ake ; attend to your situation, and redress 
yourselves. If the present mompnt be lost, every fu- 
ttire effort is in vain ; and your threats then,jwill be as 
empty as your entreaties now. 

" I ^ould advise you, therefore, to come to some 
final opinion upon what you can bear, and what you will 
suffer. If your determination be in any proportion to 
your wrongs, carry your appeal from tjie justice to the 
fears of government. Change the milk and water style 
of ^our last memorial ; assume a bolder tone — decent, 
but lively, spirited, and detetmined,and suspect the man 
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who would sdriie to more modwation and loogn 
foibeinuice. Let Iwo ot throa torn who omn feel u ' 
well u write, be appoinled to dnw np yam Imrt ra- 
laoastrance ; for I would no loi)|^r gire it the meing, 
■oft, muuccemfol epithet of memorial. Let it be le- 
preBented in lansiuge thU will neitliei' diihfMiaui yott 
by its radeneM, nor betr&jr jaa 1^ ita fbaie, what baa 
been promiaed bj Congreaa, and what baa been pei- . 
formed — how long, and bow patiently jou have raffer- 
ed — how little yoa have aaked, and bow mneb of t&at 
little baa been denied. Tall them that though 70a 
. were the fint, and would wiab to be the loat te tOr 
counter danger, tho^h deapaii itself oan never drive 
yoa into diBhononr, it may drive yon from the field ; 
that the wound often irritated, and never healed, may 
at length become incaiable; and that the Rli_ 
of indignity from Coitgrew now moat operate lik* 
grave, and part yon hr ever:, that in any political 
event, the army hai ita alternative. If peace, that no- 
thing aball aeparste you from yooi arma but death : if 
war, that comting the aaapicei, and inviting the di- 
rection of yoQi illustrioua leader, you will retire to 
Kojae unsettled country, emile in your turn, and mode 
when their feu Cometh on. But let it repreaant alao, 
that should they comply with the request of your lata 
memorial, it wonld m^e yon more bi^yi and tbem 
more respectable. That labile war should . continue, 
yoa would follow their atandaid into the field, and 
when it came to an end you would withdraw into the 
shade af^private life, and give the world another mb- 
ject of wonder and applause ; an army victorious over 

The rstnctance which CongresB manifested to oom- 
pensate the army for seven years' gloriooa aervice, ox- 
cited a temper too favourable to tUe purpoaes of the 
writer of this intempeiate addieas, Fnftably the in- 
fluence of Oeneial Wiihihoton alone could have ar- 
rerted the rving tempest ; and hia firmness and pru- 
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dence were equal to the occasion. Silence in him 
would have encouraged the desperate to the prosecu- 
tion of the most rash design ; aud strong and violent 
roetoures would have enkindled the smothered spark, 
into a destructive flame. Noticing in general orders 
the anonymous publication, he expressed his confidence 
that the judgment and patriotism of the army would for- 
bid their ** attention to such an irregular invitation, 
but his own duty," he added, ^^ as well as the reputa- 
tion and the true interest of the army required his dis- 
approbation of such disorderly proceedings. At the 
same time, he requested the general and field officers, 
with one officer from each company, and a proper re 
presentation from the staff of the army, to assemble at 
twelve on Saturday the 15th, at the new building, to 
hear the report of the committee deputed by the army 
to Congress. After mature deliberation, they will de- 
vise what further measures ought to be adopted as 
most rational and best calci:yUited to dbtain the just and 
important object in view." The senior officer in rank 
was directed to preside, and to report the result of their 
deliberations to the- Commander in Chief. 

The next day a second anonymous address was pub- 
lished. The writer affected to consider the orders of 
the General as countenancing the convention, recom- 
^mended in the first publication. 

On the 15th the officers met agreeably to orders, 
and General Gates took the chair. The Commander 
in Chief then addressed them. 
" Gentlemen, 

'^ By an anonymous summons an attempt has been 
made to convene you together. How inconsistent 
with the rules of propriety, how unmilitary, and how 
subversive of all order and discipline, let the good sense 
of the army decide. 

'* In the moment of this summons, another anony- 
mous production was sent into circulation, addressed 
more to the feelings and passions than to the judg- 
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meat of tlw umj. The autboi of the piece ii eutir. 
tied to much credit for tite goodaeM of hia pen ; ani I 
could wiali he had la much ciedit for the rectitude of 
his heart ; for, as men see throu^ different optichs, ' 
and ure induced by the reflecting Acuities of the nun4t 
to use dilTerent means to attain the Bame end, the ai|- 
thor of the addiesa abould have had more chaiitv than 
to matki lor eiupioion the man who shoold recommend 
moderation and longer ibiiieaianCD ; or in other words,' 
who should not think as he thinks, and Mt as he ad- 
rises. But he had another plan in view, iii which can- 
dour and lilieTality of sentiment, regard to justice uiil 
love of country, have no part ; and he was right to in- 
sinuate the darkest suspicign to effect the blackest 
design. That the address was drawn with great art, 
and is desjgned to answer the most ioaidioos purposes; , 
th«t it is calculated to impress the mind with an idea 
of premeditated injustice in the sovereign power qF 
the United States, and rouse all those resentments . 
which must unavoidably flow from such a'tMlief) that 
the secret mover of this scheme, whoeTer he may , 
be, intended to take advantage of the passions, while 
they were warmed iif the rscoilactiOn of past distresa- 
oa, without giving time for cool, deliberative thinking, 
and that composure of mind which la so neeeasarj to 
give dignity and stability to meaaures, is tendered too 
obrioua, by the mode of conducting die baajness, to 
need other proof than a reference to the proceedings. 
" Thus much, gentlemen, I have thought it incum- 
bent on me to observe to you, to show upon >whBt prin~ 
ciples I opposed the irregular and hasty meeting which 
was proposed to have been held on ToSsday last, and 
not liecauee I wanted a disposition to give you every 
, opportunity, eonaietent with your own honour, and the 
dignity of the army, to make known your grievances. 
If my conduct heretofore has not evinced to yon, that 
I have been a faithful friend to the army, my declara- 
twD of it at this time would,b« equally uaavailing and 
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improper. But as I ww abiong the first who embark- 
ed in the cause of our common cou^itry ; as I have ne- 
ver toft your Bide one moment, but when called from- 
joa on publick duty ; as I have been the constant com- 
panion Imd witness cif your distresses, and not among 
the last to feel and acknowledge your merits; as'I 
^ve ever considered my own military reputation as 
inseparably connected with that of the army ; as my 
lieart has ever expanded with joy when I have heard 
its praises, and my indignation has arisen when the 
mouth of detraction has be^n opened against it ; it can 
iscarcely be supposed at this last stage of the war, that 
I am indifferent to its interests. But how are they to 
bd promoted ? The way is plain, says the anonymqus 
Addresser ! If war continue, remove into the unsettled 
eoontry ; there establish yourselves, and leave an unr 
grateful country to defend itself; — but who are they 
to defend ? Our wives, our children, our farms and 
other property which we leave behind us .'' Or in this 
state of hostile separation, are we to take the two first, 
(the latter cannot be removed) to perish in a wilderness 
with hanger, cold, and nakedness ? 

" If peace takes place, never sheath your swords," 
says be, " until you have obtained fuU and ample jus- 
tice." This dreadful alternative of either deserting 
our country in the extremest hour of her distress, or 
turning our arms against it, which is the apparent ob- 
ject, unless Congress can be compelled into instant 
compliance, has something so shocking in it, that hu- 
manity revolts at the idea. My God ! What can this 
wiiter have in view, by recommending such measures ? 
Can he be a friend to the army'P Can he be a friend 
to this country ? Rather is he not an insidious foe ; 
some emissary, perhaps, from New-Tork, plotting the 
ruin of both, by sowing the seeds of discord and sepa- 
ration between the civil and military powers of the 
ocmtinent ? And what a compliment does he pay to our 
tuiderstandings, when he recommends measures, Ux ei« 

Vol.. II. ^ 4 
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ther dUraitive^ impncticablfl intKeir DUnre? But 
here, gentlerrieii, I wilt drop tbe CQit&in, becaow it 
would be ai impnident in me to aniga ntj reaaoni 
lor this opinion, u it would be inaultitiE to your con 
ceptioa tosupposejou Rood in need of them. A luo- 
■nenl'e reflection will coDvince every diepswionete 
mind of the pbyncul impoeaibUity of carrying either 
propoud into eiofotion. ' There might, gentlemen, b« 
an improprietj in my taliiDg notice, in tbis addreu to 
yoD, of an anonymous production ; — but the manner in 
which that performance bus been introduced to the at- 
mj ; the etlect it was intended to have, together with 
some other ciicumatances, will amply justi^ iny obser- 
vation on the tendency of that writing. 

"With respect to the advice given by tbe author, to 
snepect the man who ehall recommend moderate mes- 
' enrea and longer forbeuance, I apurn it, as every man 
who regards that Uberty and raierea that justice foi 
which we contend, iindoubtedly must ; for, if men ara 
to be precluded from ofl*eiing their sentiments on a 
matter which may involve the most serious and alarm- 
iog conaeqiisnces that can invite the Consideration of 
mankind, reason is of no use to us. The fieedom of 
speeeh maj be taken away, and diunb and silent we 
may be led, like sheep to the slangbter. 1 cannot ic 
Justice to tnj own belief, and what I have great rem' 
son to conceive is the intention of Congress, conclnds 
this address, withont giving it as my decided opinion, 
that that honourable bod; entertain exalted sentiments 
of the services of the army, and from a full conviction ' 
of its merits and sufferings, will do it complete jus- 
tice. That their endeavours to discover and eetablish 
fiinds for this purpose have been unwearied, and will 
not casBB until they have succeeded, I have not a doubt. 

■■ But like all other large bodies, where there is a v» 
riety of different interests to reconcile, their detormi. 
nations are slow. Why then ehould we distrust them 
And in cenieqaance of that diitnut, adopt mewnm 
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-which may cast a shade over that glory which haabeen 
so jostly acquired, and tarnis^ the repatation of an 
army which is celebrated through all Europe for its 
fortitude and patriotism ? And for what ia this done ? - 
To bring the object we seek nearer ? No ; most cer- 
tainly , in my opinion, it will cast it at a greater dis- - 
tance. For myself, (and I take no merit in giving the 
assurance, being induced to it from principles of gra 
titude^ veracity, and justice, and a grateful sense of the 
confidence you have ever placed in me) a recollection 
of tho cheerful assistance and prompt obedience I hav.e. 
experienced from you, under every vicissitude of for- 
tune, and the sincere affection I feM for an army I 
have so long had the honour to command, will oblige 
me to declare in this publick and solemn manner, that 
in the attainment of complete justice for all your toils 
and dangers, and in the gratification of every wish, so 
&r as may be done consistently with the great duty I 
owe my country, and those powers we are bound to re- 
spect, you may freely command my services to the 
utmost extent of my abilities. 

** While I give you these assurances, and pledge 
myself in the most unequivocal nianner, to exert what- 
ever abilities I am possessed of in your favour, let me 
entreat you, gentlemen, on your part, not to take any 
measures, which viewed in the calm light of reason, 
will lessen the dignity, and sully the glory you h^ve 
iMtherto maintained : — let me request you to rely on 
the plighted faith of your country, and place a tail 
con6dence in the purity of the intentions of Congress ; 
that previous to your dissolution as an army, they will 
cause all your accounts to be fairly liquidated, as di- 
rected in the resolutions v/hich were pubUshed to you 
two days ago ; and that they will adopt the most ef- 
fectual measures in their power to render ample justice 
to you for your faithful and meritorious services. And 
let me conjure you, in the name of our commpn coun- ' 
try, a« you value your own sacred honeut *, as yen 
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respect Uie rights of hum>.aity ; and u jou regard ths 
mililary and DBitionsl chamcter of America ; to eiprelf 
your utmoit horroni and detBa;atioQ of the man who' 
wishes, uoder any Bp«claua preteibbeii, to OTertUm thft 
libertieg of our counti; ; and who widcedly attempta 
, to open the floodgates of civil discord, and deluga our 
riaing empire in blood. 

" Bj thuB determining, nnd thas acting, you will 
pursue the plain and direct road to the attainment of 
your wishes ; you will defeat the insidiouB designa of 
our enemies, who are comjwUed to resort from open 
force to secret artifice. You will give one more dis- 
tinguished proof of unexampled patriotiam and patient 
virEue, riaing Buperiour to the pressure of the moBt com- 
plicated auff^rihga *,-and you will by the dignity of 
' your conduct afford occarfon for posterity to aay, when 
apeaking of the glorious eiample you have exhibited' 
to mankind — had this day been wanting, the world 
had never seen the Uat stage of perfection to which 
humait nature is capable of attaining.'' 

In the judgment, honour, and friendship of their Ge- 
neral, the officers placed nnbounded confidence ; and 
his recommendationa carried irreaiBtible weight. The 
most desperate bad not the hardihood to oppose bis ad- 
vice. G-eneral Kooi moved, and Brigadier General' 
Putnam seconded a reBoIutioo, " assuring him that ths 
otReecs reciprocated his affBclionata eiprsssions with 
the greatest Bincerity of which the human heart is 
capable," which passed, unanimously. On motion of 
General Putniuu a committee was then choBen, con- 
sisting of General Knox, Colonel Broolis, and CaptaJa 
Heywood, to prepare leaolalions on the business before 
Ihcm. They reported the following resolutions, which 
on mature deliberation passed unanimously, 

" Besolved unanimously, that at the conunencement 
of the present war, the officers of the American army 
engaged in the service of their country flom the pur- 
est lavs and attachment to the rights am] liberties of 
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human nattire ; which motives still exist in the high- 
est degree ; and that no circnmstances of distress or 
danger shall induce a conduct that may tend to sully 
the reputation and, glory which they have acquired, 
at the price of their blood and eight years faithful ser* 
vices. 

** Resolved unanimously, that the army continue to 
have an unshaken confidence in the justice of Con- 
giress and their country, and are fully convinced that 
the Representatives of America will not disband or 
disperse the army until their accounts are liquidated, 
the balances accurately ascertained, and adequate 
fnnds estaj>li8hed for payment ; and in this arrange- 
ment, the officers expect that the half pay, or a com- 
mutation for it, should be efficaciously comprehended. 

** Resolved unanimously, that his Excellency the 
Commander in Chief be requested to write to his Ex- 
cellency the President of Congress, earnestly entreat- 
ing the most speedy decision of that honourable body 
upon the subject of our late address, which was for- 
warded by a Committee of the army, some of whom 
are waiting upon Congress for the result. In the al- 
ternative of peace or war, this event would be highly 
satisfactory, and would produce immediate tranquillity 
in the minds of the army, and prevent any further 
machinations of designing men, to sow discord between 
the civil and military powers ot the United States. 

** On motion, resolved unanimously, that the officers 
of the American army view with abhorrence and re-, 
ject with disdain, the infamous propositions contained 
'n a late anonymous address to the ofTicers of the army, 
and resent with indignation the secret attempts of some 
unknown persons to collect the officers together, in a 
manner totally subversive of all discipline and good 
order. 

'* Resolved unanimously, that the thanks of the offi* 
cers of the army be given to the Committee who pre* 
•ented to Congress the late addresl of the armyi fi>9 
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the wisdom and prudence \^th which they have con- 
ducted that busineto ; and that a copy of the proceed- 
ings of this day, be transmitted by the President to 
Major General M'Dougal ; and that he be requested 
to continue his solicitations at Congress, 'until the ob- 
jects of his mission are accomplished." 

Machinations which threatened the army with dis- 
grace, arid the country with ruin, being thus happily 
suppressed, General Washington without delay exe- 
cuted his promise to the officers ; and in a letter id 
Congress with feeling and force supported their clatnur 
upon their country. 

Soon afler these proceedings, nine states concurred 
in a resolution, commuting the half pay into a sunf 
equal to five years' whole pay. Still Congress depend- 
ed on the states to furnish the funds to enable them to 
fulfil this engagement. 

In April the ratification of the preliminary articled 
of peace between France and Great Britain was receiv- 
ed, and on thie Idth of that month, a cessation of hos- 
tilities was procl&kned in the American camp. 

In June General Washington addressed a circular 
letter on the important ^ntere^s of the Union, to thd 
Governors of the several states. — It began, 
Sir, 

"The great object for which I had the honour to 
hold an appointment in the service of my country, be- 
ing accomplished, I am now preparing to resign it into 
the hands of Congress, and return to that domestick 
retirement, which it is well known, I left with thd 
greatest reluctance ; a retirement for which I have 
never ceased to sigh through a long and painfhl ab- 
sence, in which (remote from the noise and trouble of 
the world) I meditate to pai^s the r6mainder of life in 
a state of undisturbed repose ; but, before I carry this 
resolution into efiect, I think it a duty incumbent on 
xile to make this -my last official communication, to 
congratulate you oti the glorious events which Heaven 
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has bden pleasod to produce in our favour ; to offer my 
sentiments respecting some important subjects which 
appear to me to be intimately connected with the tran- 
quillity of the United State's ; to take my leave of 
your Excellency as a publick chpacter, and to give my 
final blessing to that country in whose service I have 
apent the>prime of my life ; for whose sake I have 
consumed so many anxious days and watchful nights ; 
and* whose happiness being extremely dear to me, 
will always constitute no inconsiderable part of my 
<ywn. 

'/Impressed with the liveliest sensibility on this 
plokfldng occasion, I will claim the indulgence of de- 
tailing the more copiously on the subject of our mutual 
fblidtation. When we consider the magnitude of the 
prize we contended for, the doubtful nature of the con- 
test, nnd the favourable manner in which it has termi* 
liate^, we shall find the greatest possible reason for 
gratitude and rejoicing : this is a theme that will afford 
inflmve delight to every benevolent and liberal mind, 
whether the event in contemplation be considered as a 
source of present enjoyment, or the parent of future 
happiness ; and we shall ha\re equal occasion to felici- 
tate ourselves on the lot which Providence has assign- 
ed us, whether we view it in a natural, political, or 
a m<)ral point of view. 

*^ The citizens of America, placed in the most envi- 
able condition, as the sole lords and proprietors of a 
vast tract of continent, comprehending all the various 
soils and climates of the world, and abounding with 
all the necessaries and conveniences of life, are now, 
by the late satisfactory pacification, acknowledged to 
be possessed of absolute freedom and independency ; 
they are from this period to be considered as the actors 
on a most conspicuous theatre, which seems to be pecu- 
liarly Resigned by Providence for the display of human 
greatness and felicity : here they are not only sur- 
rounded with every thing that can contribute to the 
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campletioD of 'private ac4 domeBtick enjoymeDt, but 

HeaveD has croniied all its other blesBings, by giving a 
■□rer opptulnnity for political happiness thttn any other 
nation hoa ever been favoured with. Nothing can ijlai- 
trate these obaervatians more foccibi; than the recol- 
lection oTthe happj conjuncture of times and circum- 
Btances, under which our republick assomed its rank 
among the nations. 

" The foundAion of our empire was not laid in a, 
glaomf age of tjrnorance and supeiatition, but at an 
epocha when the rights of mankind were better undet- 
alood and more cleaily defined, than at an; ibrmer 
period : leaearches of the huouui mind aAei social ' 
happinesB have been carried to a great extent -. the 
treasures of knowledge acquired bj the labourBof phi 
loBophers, aages, and legislators, thiongh a long enc- 
cession of years, are laid open for use, and their 
collected wiBdom may be happily applied in the ea- 
(abliahment of oui forma of government : the free cul- 
tivation of letters, the unbounded extension of com- 
merce, the progressive refinement of mannen, the 
growing liberality of eentunent, and, above all, the pure 
and benign light of revelation, have had a meliorating 
influence on mankind, and increaaed the bleasinga of 
society. .At this auspicioBS period the United States 
came into existence as a nation, and if their citizens 
should not be completely free and happy, the fault will 
be entirely their own. 

" Such 'a our situation, and such are our prospects ; 
but notwithstanding the cup of blessing is thus reach- 
ed out to OS, notwithstanding happiness is oura, if we 
have a disposititoi to seize the occasion, and make it 
oar own ; yet it appears to me, tliere is an optitin still 
left to the United Ststes of America, whether they 
will be respectable and prosperous, or conlemptibls 
and miserable as a nation. This is the time of their 
political probati<Hi ; this is the moment, when the eyes 
of the whole world ar» turned upon them ; this is tha 
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time to establish or ruin their national character for 
ever ; this is the favourable moment to give such a 
tone to the Federal Government, as will enable it to 
answer the ends of its institution ; or this may be the 
ill-fated moment for relaxing the powers of the Union, 
annihilating the cement of the confederation', and ex 
posing us to become the sport of European politics, 
which may play one state against another j to prevent 
their growing importance, and td serve their own in 
tercsted purposes. For, according to the system of 
policy the states shall adopt at this moment, they will 
stand or fall ; and, by their confirmation or lapse, it is 
yet to be decided, whether the revolution must ulti 
mately be considered as a blessing or a curse ; a bless- 
kig or a curse, not to the present age alone, for with 
' bur fete will the destiny of unborn millions be involved. 
" With this conviction of the importance of the 
present crisis, silence in me would be a crime. I will 
therefore speak to your Excellency in the language of 
^eedom and sincerity, without disguise. I am aware, 
however, those who differ from me in political senti- 
menfs, may perhaps remark, I am stepping out of th^ 
proper line of ray duty ; and they may possibly ascribe 
to arrogance or ostentation, what I know is alone the 
result of the purest intention ; but the rectitude of my 
own heart, which disdains such unworthy motives, the 
part I have hitherto acted in life, the determination I 
have formed of not taking any share in publick busi- 
ttefis hereafter, the ardent desire I feel and shall con- 
tinue to manifest, of quietly enjoying in private life, 
after all the toils of war, the benefits of a wise and libe- 
ral government, will, I flatter myself, sooner or later, 
convince ray countrymen that I could have no sinister 
views in delivering with so little reserve, the opinions 
contained in this address. 

" There are four things which I humbly conceive 
are essential to the well being, I may even venture to 
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n.j, to the existence of the United States, as an inde- 
pendAit power. 

" lat An indiBsoluble union of tlie atates imdec one 

federal head. 

■' 2dl/. A etiered regajd to publick justice. 

" 3dly, The iidoption of a propec peace establidi- 
ment. And, 

" 4tli!;. The prevalence of that,paci<ick apd friend- 
ly dispoaition among the people of the United States, 
which will induce them to forget theic local prejadicea 
and pohcies, to malie those mutual concesBiona which 
are requisite to the general prosperitj, and, in eomo 
instances, to sacrifice their individual advantages to 
' the interest of the community. 

" These are the piBars on which the glorious &• 
brick of our independency and national character 
niuat be Bnpparted, Libert; is the basis, and whoever 
would 4aie to sap the foundation, or overlam tha 
structure, under whatever specious pretext he may at- 
tempt it, will merit the bitterest execration and tha 
severest punishment which can be inflicted by his in- 
jured country." 

Having dilated on these subjects, the letter wu 
thus concluded: 

" I have thus freely disclosed what I wished to. 
make knowa before I surrendered up my publick trust 
to those who committed it to me : the task is now 
tjicamplished. 1 now bid adieu lo your Excellency, a« 
the Cluef Magistrate of your state ; at the same time 
I bid a last farewell fS'the cares of office, and all the 
employments of publick life. 

" It remains, then, to be my final and only request,, 
that your Excellency will conununicate these senti- 
ments to your Legislature, at their next meeting; 
and that they may be considered as the Legacy of one 
who has ardently wished, on all occasions, to be usefhl 
to Ms Gauntry, and who eveo in the shade (^ retire- 
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ment, will not fail to implore the divine benediction 
upoi%,it. 

'< I now make it my earnest prayer, that God would 
have you, and the state over which you preside, in his 

. holy protection ; that he would incline the hearts of 
the citizenjs to cultivate a spirit of subordination and 
obedience to government ; to entertain a brotherly af- 
^tion and love for one another, for their fellow citi- 
zens of the United States at large ; and particularly 
for their brethren who have served in the field ; iemd 
finally, that he would most graciously be pleased to 
dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy, ancT to de- 
mean ourselves with that charity, humility, and paci- 
fiok temper oC mind, which were ihe characteristicks 

. of the divine Author of our blessed religion ; without, 
a humble imitation of whose eiam{fle, in these things^ 
■we can never hope to be a happy nation." 

From this time the disbanding the army engrossed 
the attention of Congress and of the Commander in 
Chief. No funds were established to discharge the 
five years commutation. Large .arrearagcs^of pay 
were due to officers and privates, and it was not in the 
power of government to advance them money oven to 
defray the expenses of the journey to their homes 
To disband the army in a body under these circum 
sti^ces, was deemed a measure of too great hazard. 
Congress therefore directed the General not to give 
discharges to the troops which were enlisted for the 
wax^ until the definite articles of peace should be sign- 
ed ; but to grant furloughs to all non-commisioned of- 
ficers and soldiers of this description, who desired them ; 
and they were not ordered to rejoin their regiments. 
; Alarmed at this measure, the Generals, and officers 
oommanding regiments ^d corps on the Hudson, pre- 
sented an affectionate and respectful address to the 
Commander in Chief, in which they expressed a duti* 
All attachment to the government, but mentioned that 
after the late resolution of Congress, they <* confident- 
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1; expected that thoir accoonts wonld b« liqiiidHt«d, 
the batsncea ascerlained, and adequate FundB foi tha 
payment of those balaDG«H provided, before they aboold 
be dupersad or diriranded," On the aucceedtng day, in 
■newer to their addreBi, he observed, " that as no nian 
CDuId possibly be better acquainted than himself, with 
the p&et merits and services of the array, so no one 
could possibly bo more strongly impressed with their 
present ineligible situation ; feel a keener BOnsibility at 
their distresses ; or more ardently desire to alleviate 
oc remove them." Hf subjoined, 

" Although the officers of the ariuy very well know 
my afficinl situation, that I am only a servant of the 
publich, and that it is not with me to dispense witli 
orders which it is my duty to carry into eiecation, yti 
■B furloughs in aEl services are considered as a nutter 
of indulgence, and not of compulsion ; as Congress, 1 
am persuaded, entertained the best disposition towards 
the army ; and, as I apprehend, in a very short time 
the two principal articles of compl^nt will be removed ; 
until the furtliBr pleasure of Congress can be known, 
I shall not hesitate to comply with the wishes of the 
army, under these resorvalious only, that officers mif- . 
ficient to conduct the men who choose to receive fur- 
loughs, wilt attend tliom, either on farlougb, or by de- 

This answer proved satisfactory ; good humourpre- 
Tailed through the camp, furloughs were generally 
taken ; and in the course of the summer, the greater 
part of the soldiers returned quietly home. 

In October, CoBgresa issued a proclamation, de- 
claring all those soldiers, who had engaged for the war, 
(iiecharged on the 3d of December. 

While the veteran troops, who had borne the heat 
and burden of the nrar, lef\ the service unpaid, and 
peaceably returned to the business of private life ; 
^ouLeightynew levies, stationed at Lancaster in Penn- 
sylrania, revolted firom their officers, and in a body 
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marched to Philadelpliia. Being there joined by two 
hundred of their companions in arms who were quar- 
tered in the barracks, they surrounded, with fixed bay- 
onets, the State House, in which Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive Council of Pennsylvania were sitting, and sent 
iii a written message threatening the Council with the 
IfBOt outrage, if their demands were not, in twenty mi- 
nutes, granted. The mojnbers of Congress were not 
immediately menaced, but they were, for several hours, 
insolently blocked up in their h<iil. 

As soon as General Washington received intolli 
gence of the mutiny, he detached General H0W9 with 
fifteen hundred men to suppress it ; but before ho 
reached Philadelphia, the dist-rirbance was without 
bloodshed quieted. In a letter to Congress, General 
Washington thus expressed his indignation at tliis 
t)!ltrage of the military. 

" While I suffer the most poignant distress in observ- 
ing that a handful of men, contemptible in numbers^ 
End equally so in point of service, (if the veteran troops 
from the southward have not been seduced by their 
example) and who are not worthy to be called soldiers. 
should disfrrace themselves and fhe>r country, as the 
Feunsylvania mutineers have done, by insulting the 
sovereign authority of the United States, and that of 
their own, I feel an inexpressible satisfaction, that even 
this behaviour cannot stain the name of the American 
soldiery. It cannot be imputable to, or reflect disho- 
nour on the army at large, but on the contrary it will 
by the striking contrast it exhibits, hold up to publick 
view the other troops in the most advantageous point 
of light. Upon taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, I cannot sufficiently express my surprise 
and indignation at the arrogance, the folly, and the 
wickedness of the mutineers ; nor can I sufficiently 
admire the fidelity, the bravery, and patriotism wliich 
mnst for ever signalize the unsullied character of the 
other corps of our army. For when wo consider that 
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ue recruiu, uid soldiers of ■ day, who have jiot boras 
the heat sad burden of the war, and who can ha>e, in 
realit;, rery fbw harrlihipa to complain of; and when 
we at the mune time recollect that IboBe wldiera, who 
have lately been Eurlonghed flrom this arm]', are tho 
Teterans who' have patientlj endured hanger, naked- 
tiem, and cold ; «ho have.Bufiered and bled withontK 
inannnc, and who with perfect good order, have r«> 
tiled to their homea, withont a mttlement of their ac- 
count*, or a farthing of money in their pockets ; we 
shall be ai much astonished at the virtues of the latter, 
as we are struck with, horrour and detestation at th* 
proceedings of the former; and every candid mind, 
withont indulging iU grounded prejudices, will ira- 
doublodly mate the proper diBcriminatlon." 

On the 2-ith of November, tlie British troops evaen- 
ated New-Tork. General Wiiuihgtoii, accompanied. 
by GoverDcni Clinton, by a number of other ci«l and 
military officers, and by many respectable cidieus, 
make his publick entry on horseback into the city.' 

Hia military course being honourably and aucces*- 
fully terminated, the painful task remained tu bid adieu 
to the c*mpaiuiniB of hia toils and dangers. Tho cloa- 
ing interview took place on the 4th of December. At 
noon the principal officers of the army aMembled . lit 
Francis'! tavern, and their General soon entered ths 
Voom. His emotions were too great for concealment 
Filling a glase of wine he turbed to them and said, 
" With a heart full of love and gratitude, I now lake 
leave of you; I moat devoutly wish that your latter 
days may be aa prosperous and happy, aa your former 
ones have been gloHous and honourable.'^ He drank 
the wine, and' proceeded, " I cannot come to each of 
ynu to take my leave, but shall Iia obliged to you, if 
each cf you will come and take, me by the hand." 
General Knox being the neareit, turned to iiim. In- 
ci^nUe of utterance, General Wabkuiotob gruped 
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his band and embraced him. In the same affecting 
manner, he took leave of each succeeding officer. 
From every eye dropped the tear of sensibility, and not 
a single word interrupted the tenderness of the scene. 
He immediately left the room, and passed through a 
eorps of light infantry, on his way to White Hall, 
where a barge waited to convey him to Powles* Hook. 
The whole company followed with feelings which 
words cannot express. Having entered the barge, he 
turned, and waving his hat, bade them a silent adieu. 
Congress was then in session at Annapolis. To 
this honourable body, the General immediately re- 
paired to resign his military command.* • 

* On his way to Annapolis, he stopped at Philadelphia to 
settle bis accounts ; of which transaction Dr. Gordon makes 
"* the foUowing statement. 

"While in the city, he delivered in his accounts to the 
Comptroller, down to December ISth, aJX in his oumhand-torit- 
ingf and every entry made in the most particular manner, stat- 
ing the occasion of each charge, so as to give the least ttou- 
fole in examining and comparing them with the vouchers, 
with which they were attended. 

The heads are as/oUotcs^ copied from the folio manuscript pa- 
• per book in the jile of the treasury office^ No. 2llQ0f being a 
black box of Hn, containing^ under lock and key, both that 
and the vouchers. 

Total of Expenditures from 1775 to 1783, ex- 
clusive of Provisions from Commissaries and 
Contractors, and of liquors, &,c. fh>m them 

and others, . ^ £3387 14 4 

* Secret intelligence and service, 1982 10 

Spent in reconnoitring and travelling, .... 1874 8 8 

Miscellaneous charges, 2952 10 1 

Expended besides, dollars according to the scale 
of depreciation, 6114 14 

£16,311 17 1 

*" Two hundred guineas advanced to General IfDouga! are not 
included in the £l982 10, not being yet settled, but included in 
of the other charges, and so reckoned in the general sum," 
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Ha UTiTod on the 19th, nnd on theDlBxtdsJiIdb£m■ 
«d CoQgren of iiii denie to resign into thair hand* Um 
conuninion with whichtfaejhadiiiv«Bted himaa CiMOf 

Blander in Chief of Ihe Aniericui uoiisB ; and h« sak- 
cd in what focm he should preaent hJ> reaitcnaCion. 
Congtem rawlved ihai. it xfaaiild be at ifc publich aodi 
ance on the auccseding Tueaday, When the moment 
of this Intereating traiuaclion uiiTod, the gallery wM 
crovded with epectatniB : and muij of the civil i^ 
eera of tho stiite and of the ptinoipol officers of tht 

Keu. IM,3G4 oT tfae dlillBra were recdced after Hardij 
I7S0, and alllhiugh credited (ony for onn, many did not fiHcfa 
M Ihe nueof a hundred fbrone, while Tf,T}5nf tfaem anrfr- 
turned without d'^ductii^ any thin^ from Ibe above accouM 
(and, ihereftHfl, aciually madeapreBeniof lo Ibe puNitk.) 
(General WiSHUiOTOH's arenuni) ftom June, 

IT75,lo1heei>dorjiine, 178.^ £lS^ll 17 1 

Expend iiure fivm July I, 1733, to December 

13 ; . . 1717 4 

(Added aftermirtlsj from dience to December 

58, 113 8 4 

Mra. Washington's travelling enpeDWS in eom- 

' inf* 10 (he Qeneral and reiumlDg-, KMii 1 



£19^ U 3 , 
Lawliil money oT Virginia, the same ai Ihe 
Ma:dachuseUE,ar£l4,4T9 13 9^, sierling. 

"The General entered in his bonk— "I find, upon the final 
B^usunenl of these arecmnts, thai I am a. considei^ble lowr 
— my diBblinicm™i; fiillinj: H good deal short Of my receipt*, 
and the mowy I had upon hand of my own : for beudei tba 
aums I rarri'ert with me to Caiobrirtge, in 1775 I received 

(eacept small sarqi that J had occonoa to efiply to private 
uses] were all eipendnd in the i«i!;l;'-t i.rf;«; through hm^ 
ry I suiipose, anrii'iu perplexity n' Ttijiness (lor I fcuow not 
tiow ct$e In acinum tor Ibe dericiaury) I have omitted to 
charge the same, whilst eveiy dttU agt^ me is here credit- 
ed, /irfji 1, 17B3." 
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army, the French Consul General, and a large body q€. 
respecta'ble citizens were admitted to the floor of the 
Hall. The members of Conj^rress, representing the 
sovereignty of the nation, were seated and covered. 
At twelve o'clock, General Washington was intro- 
duced and conducted to a cliair. After a short inter- 

. val the Secretary commanded silence. The President 
then informed the general, " that the United States in 
Congress assembled, were prepared to receive his com- 
municaitions." With dignity of manner suited to the 
occasion, he arose and addressed them : 
" Mr. President, 

" The great events, on which my resignation depend- 
ed, having at length taken place, 1 have now the ho- 
nour of offering my sincere congratulations to Con- 
gress, and of presenting myself before them to surren* 
der into their hands the trust committed to me, and 
to claim the indulgence of retiring from the service of 
Vkj country. 

" Happy in the confirmation of our independence 
and sovereignty, and pleased with the opportunity af- 
forded the United States of becoming a respectable 
nation, I resign, with' satisfaction, the appointment I 
accepted with diffidence ; a diffidenee in my abilities 
to accomplish so arduous a task, vhjch, however, was 
superseded by a confidence in the rectitude of our 
cause, the support of the supreme power of the Union, 
and the patronage of Heaven. 

"The successful termination of the war has verified 
the most sanguine expectations ; and my gratitude for 
the interposition of Providence, and the assistance I 
have received from my countrymen, increases with 
every review of the momentous contest. 

** While I repeat my obligations to the army in ge- 
neral, I should do injustice to my own feelings not to 
acknowledge, in this place, the peculiar services and 
distinguished merits of the gentlemen who have been 

^ attached to my person during the war. It was impos- 

5* 
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■ible Ibe eboioe of confidential officen to compoae n^ 
ftmilj' shDuIil have been more foitunate., Permit OMi 
tBTf to recOTDinend in p&iticalUT thoie who have con* 
tinufld In the aerTico to the preient moiaent, u worUtjr 
of the fuvourabls notice and patronaf^e of Congrea. 

" ] consider it bb ed indiapena^le dat; to cloM this 
last BolemnBct of mj officiaJlite, bj commending th* ' 
inlecests of our deareat conntrj £o the protection of- 
^^^■S'l^y ^o^t >nd thoM nbo baie the luperiulen- 
dence of them to Mb holy keeping. 

" Having now finighad the work aaaiKned ma, 1 re- 
tire from the great theatre of actiaa, and bidding aa 
■^eclionote farevoU to thia augnat body, utidar whoa^ 
orders I h&ve ao long acted, 1 here offer my commia- 
akm, and take mj ieava of all Ibe ftmployinenta of 
publick life.'' 

Having advanced to the chair and delivered tb« 
President hi* Commiaaion, he leceivad ftom him tha 
following reply : 
'' SlH, 

'■ Tl>6 United Statea in CorgtesB aaaerabled, re- 
ceive, with emotjona loo affecting for utleranca, thtt 
BoleDiD resignation of the authoritiea under which yon 
have led Iheir troops with succew, through a perilou* 
and a doubtful war 
, " Called upon by your country to dafand its invaded 
rights, yoa accepted the aacred charge, before it had 
formed nlliancea, and whllat it waa without funds or a 
government to support you. 

" Ton have conducted the great military contest 
with wisdom and fortitudo, invariably regarding the 
rights of the civil power, tlirougb all diaaatera and 
changes. Tou have by the love and confidence of 
yo\ir fellow citiiene, eimbled them to display their 
martial genius, and transmit their fame to posterity. 
Vou liave persevered, till these United States, ludad bj 
« magnanimoas king and nation, have been enrbled 
nndei a just Piovidenoe, to otose the war in freedom. 
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safety, and independence ; on which happy event, we 
sincerely join you in congratulations. 

'' Having defended the standard of liberty in this 
new world ; having taught a lesion useful to those 
' who inflict, and to those who. feci oppression, you re- 
tire from the great theatre of aclioii, with the bless- 
ings of your fellow citizens ; l»ut the glory of your 
virtues will not terminate with your military com 
mand ; it will continue to animate remotest ages. 

** We feel, with you, our obligations to the army in 
general, and will particulary charge ourselves with the 
interests of those confidential ^»tKcers, who have at 
tended your person to this afiecting moment. 

" We join you in commending the interests of our 
Rarest country to the protection of Almighty God; be- 
seeching him to (\ispose the hearts and minds of its 
Citizens, to improve the opportunity afforded them of 
becoming a happy and respectable nation. And for 
you, we address to him our earnest prayers, that a life 
BO beloved, may be fostered with all his care ; that 
your days may be as happy as they have been illustri- 
ous ; and that he will finally give you that reward 
which this world cannot give." 

The General immodialely retired from the hall of 
•Congress. Thn minds of the spectators were deeply 
impressed b)' the scene. The recollection of the cir- 
cumstances of the country at the time the commission 
was accepted, the events that had since taken place, 
and the glorious issue of the Cv-^.nflict conspired to give 
the scone the most lively interest. 

Ilia country being exalted to the dignity of a sove- 
reign and independent nation, General Washington 
with great satisfaction re:igiiad tHe arduous duties and 
-high resjjonsibiiity of his military command. He re- 
paired to Mount Vernon, in the delightful prospect of 
spending the residue of his days in the bosom of do- 
mestick life. 

With an imnaculate character he had passs4 
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Uiiaii2li'«U tlie complicBted tnsMct'unu of m, renSn- 
tionary war ; uid bod Mtablwhed bd immortal repute- 
tion M B ooldisT nfid ft patriot, throughout tfae cinliiod 
vorld. To bis reUrement ha darrisd the profound 
renerationand moalUvelf affeclionofhia gratefiil coan- 
tiymen. In the eslimation of bii fiiendi, the meaaura 
of bis honoQi waa fiiU, The eztenl of their wisbe* 
was, that no onpropitioiu event might take plaea to 
tamish the Inatre of hia reputation ; but that in peaca 
he might descend to the grave, with bis iaural crtnra 
nnfaded on hii head. 



CHAPTER X. 

Ceiwnl Wuhifliton in Bcllnmsnt— Hli Pniniu— Tots of to*- 
■ rf Ss Lfgii' ...._.. 



^ EUiim of ths PotD 

— ^lionni Smv, 
Fedetat CoMlilal 



1784. Peace being rostored to hia conntry upon 
the bioad baais of Indepeodence, Geoeral Wabbiudto* 
'vilh supreme delight letirpd to the purauila of private 
life. In a letter to Governour Clinton, teiitten three 
daya after hia arrival at Mount Vernon, he thus ez- 
pT*iBBod the grateful feelings of hia heart on being 
reliev!id from tlie weight of his publick station. " The 
scone is at length closed. ^ feel myself eased of a load 
of publtckcare, and hope to spend the remainder orinjr 
days in caltivaling the affections of good men, and in 
the practice of the domestick virtues." 

TliiB aentiment waa more fully expressed to the 
Bfarqnis La Fajette. " I have become a private oiti- 
■enonthe banks of the Potomack,uidimdeithe8ha- 
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(low of my own vine and own fig tree, free from the 
bustle of a camp, and the busy scenes of publick life, 
I am solacing luysolf with those tranquil enjoyments, 
of which the soldier who is ever in pursuit of fame, 
.the statesman whose watchful days and sleepless nights 
.are spent in devising schemes to promote the welfare 
of his own, perhaps the ruin of other countries (as if 
the globe was insuHicient for us all) and the courtier 
-who is always watcliing the countenance of his Prince 
iinthe bope of catching a gracious smile, can have 
irery little conception. I hate not only rotired from 
all publick employments, but am retiring within my- 
self, and shall be able to view the solitary walk and 
tread the paths of private life with heart-felt satisfac- 
tion. £nviou8 of none, 1 am determined to be pleased 
with all ; and this, my dear friend, being the order of 
my marchy I will move down the stream of life, until 
i aleep with my fathers." 

But delighted as he was with his domestick enjoy- 
ments, he found it to be the work of time to divest him- 
aelf of the feelings and habits formed in his publiok 
station. " I am just beginning," said he in a letter to 
a friend, ** to experience the ease and freedom from 
publick cares, which, liowever desirable, takes some 
time to realize ; for strange as it may seem, it is ne- 
vertheless true, that it was not until lately I could get 
the better of my usual custom of ruminating as soon 
aa I awoke in the morning, on the business of the en- 
suing day ; and of my surprise at finding, after revolv- 
ing many things in my mind, that I was no longer a 
' publick man, or had any tiling to do with publick trans- 
actions. I feel, now however, as I conceive a wearied 
traveUer must do, who, after treading many a painful 
step with a heavy burden on his shoulders, is eased of 
the latter, having reached the haven to which all the 
former were directed, and from his house-top is looking 
back and tracing with an eager eye, the meanders by 
which he escaped the quicksands and mires which lay 
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in his w>7, and into whioli nooe but the aU-powflrfid' 
Guide and DiqwnSM i>f human BTontaooald Iulto pi>- 
veuted hi* fiiUing." , 

BtMQ sfler the proclunation of pmce, CongreM . 
onsniiDaualj resulvcd to erect at the plac* which ahouU 
be eatabliehed oa the peimannit aeat tf gOTenUtieilt, 
an equcfltrian Bt&toe of OanenI WjgBinoTon. Thia 
resolution, boweTer.hu not ;et been cairied into «fieot. 

Virginia alao^ bore an honourable teitimony of the 
sense entertained of the serrices'of her dinfinciiishnJl 
citizen. In a spauioos area in the centi* of the capi- 
tal of that Matev she erected • matble Matne of hiin, 
with tlie following inscription on its [redeital. ' 

" Tlie General Aaaemblj of the Coranmnwealth of 
Virginia have cansed this statue to be erected •■ K 
monument of affection and gratitude to GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, who, uniting in the endowmenla 
of the HERO the virtues of the PATRIOT, and e»- 
erting both in the eMablietiEnent of the liberties of hi* 
eonntry, has rendered hia name dear to his fellow cili- 
■ens, and given the world ui immortal example of ' 
true glory." 

In additim to these eipreuions of pnblicti ven*ra- 
tioa, innumerable addreBnea tram literaiy and other 
incorporatioiw weie presented to him, wliich, la ar- 
dent lajigaage, ezpresied the venention oniversaDf 
lelt Far hie character, and the admiration entBrtainsd 
fbr his service!. His well-balanced midU bore tfaees 
publick and private faondDTB witlujut a symptom of 
vanity or pride. 

The pnj«uilB of General WASRiHOTan at this period. 
nere 4 renewal of habits, formed at an earlier psrt of 
life, and a recurrence to employmenta in whieh he 
ever took delight ; and he experienced notliiQg of 
that dissatistaction and listleasnea* of which gentlemen 
oflen complain, who leave the cores 6t a pnblick sta- 
tion for the tranquil scenes of retirement. Tlia im- 
provement of Amarican hnabandiy engaged ^>» oloN 
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attention, and. in the prosecution of plans adapted to 
this purpose, he entered into a correspondence with 
Mr. Arthur Young , and other distinguished European 
agriculturists^f The result of their information, and 
of his own experience, he applied, to amend his farm- 
ing implements, to improve his breed of cattle, and in 
various experiments, sbited to the soil he cultivated. 
The plans which succeeded with him, he recommend- 
ed to the farmers around him. 

But even in the shade of Mount Vernon, the time 
of General Washington was not wholly ait his own 
disposal. Every foreigner of distinction who visited 
the United States was urgent for an introduction to 
the late Commander in Chief; and every American 
of any eonsequence, who was about to cross the At- 
lantick, was ambitious to obtain letters from him* to 
celebrated characters in Europe. With numbers of 
the officers of the late army, with many of the politi- 
cal characters 9f bis own country, and with several emi- 
nent individuals of Europe, he held a correspondence. 
Ceremonious visitors and officious correspondents be- 
came oppressive to him, and in a letter to a friend, he 
thus complained of the burden of them. ^' It is not, my 
dear Sir, the letters of my friends which give me trou 
ble, or acid ought to my perplexity. I receive them with 
pleasure, and pay as much attention to them as my avo- 
cations will permit. It is references to old matters with 
which I have nothing to do ; applications which often 
times cannot be complied with ; inquiries to satisfy 
which would employ the pen of an historian ; letters of 
compliment, as unmeaning, perhaps, as they are trou- 
blesome, but which must be attended lo ; and the com- 
mon p]fice business, which employ my pen and my 
time^ouen disagreeably. Indeed these, with compa- 
ny, deprive me of exercise ; and unless I can obtain 
relief, must be productive of disagreeable consequen- 
ces. Already, I begin to feel their effects. Heavy 
and painful oppressions of the head; and other disa- 
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greeible MnMtimi often trenble me. I am thetcfbra - 
deteimioed loaBplnj some peraon who ghaS esas ma- 
of tbe dradgtry of tiiia boBiniMB. — To correspnnd with 
those I love iRnmong mj highest gratiflcittiani, Ijefr; 
tan of friendship require nn stud; ; Ihe sum muni cn- 
ttonn they cnntsin flow with ease ; and sllnwancre aia 
expected and are laade. But Ibie ie not the cHse*tiith 
tboie whieh reqoiio reaestch, eooBidetation, and ra-' 
collection." At length he engaged a ^oimg gentla>> 
man of talenta and edacalinn, ^ho .relieved him front 
ft great part of these irksome Kttentiona. 

The patriotick mind of Oeneral Washington could' 
not however be engroseeil by hi> own concema. In- 
his retirement, he with solicitude watched over the' 
interests of hie coontr]'. The iinprovoment of its in- 
land navigation early engaged his reflectiona. Plana- 
which the war had interrupted, were now reaumetl' 
upon an enlarged scUe. This year he visited the weal' 
ern country a« lar aa Pittsburg, and having collected- 
tfae necessary infoFmatinn, lie opened his scheme to 
Mr. Harrison, then ,Govemour of Virginia, Thi> 
was to render the rivers Potomack and James naviga- 
ble aa high as practicable ; Co take accurate surveja* 
of the country between these riveia and the streams' 
which empty into the Oiiio, and 6iid (he moat adiiin- 
tageoua portages between them ; to aurvey the watersi' 
west of the Ohio, which nmpty into the lakes ; and to 
open such inland navigation between these waters, aa 
would secure the trade of the western country to Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. ''Nature," be observed," had 
made such ain ample display of her kmunties in those 
regions, that the more the country was explored the 
moreit would rise in estirngtion." He was persuaded 
that Pennsylvania and Kcw-Tork wiiuld adopt mea- 
EUTDs, to direct (he trade of tbat canntry to their sea- 
ports, and he was un^tious that his native slate sbonld 
seasonably avail herself of the advantages the possess- 
ed to secnra ber share in it. " I am not," be declared, 
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<* for discouraging the" exertions of any state to draw 
the commerce of the western country to iti sea- 
ports. The more conifnimications we open to it, the 
closer we bind that rising world, (for it indeed may be 
,8o ca])ed) to our interests, and the greater strength 
shall we acquire by it. Those to whom nature affords 
the I st communication, will, if they are wise, enjoy 

Slie greatest shlire of the trade. All I would be un- 
erstood to mean therefore, is, that the gifts of Provi- 
dence may not be neglected." But political motives 
had higher influence in this transaction than commer- 
cial. " I need not remark to you, Sir," said he in His 
dommunication to the Governour of Virginia, " that 
the flanks and rear of the United States arc possessed 
by other powers, and formidable ones too ; nor need I 
pr«S8 the necessity of applying the cement of interest 
to bind all parts of the union together by indissoluble 
bonds ; especially of binding that part of it which lies 
immediately west of us, to the middle states. For what 
ties, let me ask, should we have upon those people, 
how entirely unconnected with them shall wo be, and 
what troubles may we not apprehend, if the Spaniards 
on their right, and Great Britain on their left, instead 
of throwing impediments in their way as they now do, 
should hold out lures for their trade and alliance P 
'When they get strength, which will be sooner than 
^ost people conceive, what will be the consequence 
of their having formed close commercial connexionB 
with both, or either of those powers, it needs not, in 
my opinion, the gift of prophecy to foretell. 

" The western settlers (I speak now from my own 
observations) stand as it were upon a pivot. The touch 
of A feather would turn them any way. Until the 
Spaniards (very unwisely as I think) throw difficulties 
in their way, they looked down the Mississippi ; and 
they looked that way for no other reason than because 
they could gently glide down the stream; without 
considering perhaps the fatigues of the voyage back 
Vol. II. 6 
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agtin, tmd th* tima neceasuy fin its parformincs 
and b«Mim thej have no other meuu of oomiiig tq 
us, but bj m loii| Und trauqiortation through uiMnh 
prored roftds." 

These rsconunendations weie not lost. , Under tlia 
pBtionsge oT the gaismiuBats oF Viiginii and Mary - 
Unditwo companies CTsre fbrmed for opening the uti- 
pition of the Potoiusck uid the Junes, Of both n hieb 
General WisBlnaTOK conseoted to be the pieradei4. 
The LegiiUtnie oF Virginia by a lesolntion whiiih 
passed unanimously, directed the treaaorerof tbes(«t« 
to aubacribe for one hnndied «nd Gfty sbuea in ssich 
company for the benefit of General Wibhinqtoh. 
The appropriation was made in a manner the most 
affecting to a aoUe mind. The uaembly eipiesaed ■ 
Wish, that while the iuiprovements of theii inlukd 
navigation were monuments of his glory, they might 
alio be monnmenta of his oonntcy's gratitude. The 
donation placed him in a very delicate and embamuwed 
situation. The feelings excited by this genafous and 
honourable act of his state, he fiiUy eipiesaed to ths 
friend, who informed him of the passage of the 'I»1L 
" It is not Bsay for me to decide by which my mind 
waa moat afiaoted upon the receipt of yoor letter of 

, the sixth instant — surprise or gratitude. Both wera- 
greater than I had words to express. The attention 
and good wiahea which the saaorably has evidenced by 
their act for leatuig in me one hundred and fifty 
shares in the navigation of the rivers Potomack and 
James, is more than mere compliment — there is an <m- 

. equivocal and substantial meaning annexed. But, be- 
lieve me, Bit, no circumstance hashappened since I left 
the walks of pubUck life wiiich has no much embarraaa- 
edme. On the one hand, IconaidMthis act, aa I havs 
already observed, as a noble and unequivocal proof 
of the good opinion, tHj afiactlon, and diapoaitton of 
my country to serve me ; and I should be hurt, if by 
decUmng the acceptance of' i;t, my lefiisal should bs 
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construed into disrespect, or the smallest slight upon 
the general intention of tho Legislature ; or that an 
ostentatious display of disinterestedness, or publick 
virtue, was the source of refusal. 

" On the other hand, it is really my wish to have 
my mind and my actions, which are the result of re- 
flection, as free and independent as the air, that I may 
be more at liberty (in things which my opportunities 
and experience have brought me to the knowledge of) 
to express my sentiments, and if necessary, to suggest 
iRrhat may occur to me, under the fullest conviction 
that although my judgment may be arraigned, there 
will be no suspicion that sinister motives had the small- 
est influence in the suggestion. Not content then 
with the bare consciousness of my having in all this 
navigation business, acted upon the clearest convic- 
tion' of the political importance of the measure. I 
would wish that every individual who may hear that 
it was a favourite plan of mine, may know also, that 
1 had no other motive for promoting it, than the ad 
vantage of which I conceivetl it would be productive 
to the union at large, and to this state in particular, by 
cementing the eastern and western territory together, 
at the same time that it will give vigour and increase 
to our commerce, and be a convenience to our citi- 
zens. « 

"How would this matter be viewed then by the 
eye of the world, and what opinion would be formed 
when it comes to be related that G***** W********n 
exerted himself to effect this work, and that G***** 
W********n has received twenty thousand dollars and 
Jive thousand pounds sterling of the publick moifey as 
an interest therein ? Would not this (if \ am entitled 
to any merit for the part I have performed, and with- 
out it there is no foundation for the act) deprive me 
of the principal thing which is laudable in my con- 
duct ? Would it not in some respects be considered 
m the same lif ht as a pension ? And would not the 
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apprehMuioD of thk ioduce me to offer my •ODtimeiit^ 
in fiitare with the more lelnctance ? In > word imdw 
whalever pretence, and hoireTei.cDetomatj these gra- 
tuities m&; be in other conntrieB, ahoaJd I not thence- 
fitiiFBid be canaideied u ■ depODdsiit ? One momenl'a 
thought of which would give me mtire pain than I 
should receive pleasure from the product of all ths ' 
tolls, was ever; fartbing of them vested in, me." 

After great deliberation, he determined to appro- . 
priate the sliaieB to such pubUck uMi as the Legiala- 
ture should approve. In comiDUnieatiiig this deterini- 
nation through the Govemout, to the General Aa- 
■embly.he begged liim to assure them that be waa 
" tilled on the occasion with ever j sentiment wluch can 
flow from a heart, warm with love to bia comltij 
HBiuible to everj token of its approbation and affection, 
and Bulicitoua to tesUI; in every instance a respectiiil 
attention to its wishes." According to his deure, the 
■harea ivere appr^iiated totbe support of a collage in 
tbe vioinit; of ench of those rivers. 

The CincinniLti bad in their oiisinal conatitation 
secured perpetuity of oiistenoe to their society. The 
eldaet male poatferity of the officers ware to succeed to 
the places oF theii fathers, sjid in the failure of them, 
a collateral branch might be introduced, Individuala 
also of the respective states, diKlingutsbed for tbeic 
talents and patriotism, might be admitted as hoooro- 
ly members for life. Id tiiis part of the institution, 
some American patriots thought the; perceived thQ 
•eeda of an order of nobility, and publick jealousy WM 
excited against the society. General Washihotoit, 
their President, conceived that if popular prejudice* 
could not be removed, the snciety ought " to yield to 
them ,in a degree, and not suffer that which was in- 
tended for the Ivut of purposes to 'produce a bad one." 
On tun inquiry, he {bund that objectioiu to the insU- 
tntion were general throoghout the tmited States,- 
under tha apprehennonthatit woul^fioi^ta dangerona 
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to publick liberty, he therefore exerted his influencd 
mnong the officers to induce them t« drop the o^n- 
sive part of the institution, and at the annual meeting 
in May 1787, the hereditary principle, and the power 
to adopt honorary members, were expunged from the 
constitution. This modification fUUy removed the 
pnblick apprehension. 

Experience proved the articles under which the 
United States originally confederated to be inadequate 
to the purposes of national government ; and wise and 
good men in every part of the union anxiously looked 
f<«ward to a crisis in publick affairs. Many of Gc" 
neral Washington's friends intimated to him that tho 
occasion would call for his personal influence. Mr. 
Jay, in letters written in tho spring and summer of 
1786, with feeling described the state of the country, ' 
** Ton have wisely retired from publick employments, 
and calmly. view from the temple of fame, the various 
exertions of that sovereignty and independence, which 
Providence has\euabled you to be so greatly and glori- 
ously in^rumental in securing to your country, yet I , 
am persuaded thait you cannot view them with the eyo 
of an unconcerned spectator. 

** Experience has pointed out errours in our nation- 
al government which call for correction, and which 
threaten to blast the fruit we expected from the tree 
of liberty. An opinion begins to prevail that a general 
convention 'for revising the articles of-tonfedferation 
would be expedient. Whether the people are yet 
ripe for such a measure, or whether the system pro- 
posed to be obtained by it is only to be expected from 
calamity and commotion is difficult to ascertain. 

^' I think we are ii^ a delicate situation, and a varie- 
ty of ponsiderations and circumstances give me un- . 
easiness. It is in contemplation to take measures for 
forming a general convention. The plan is not ma- 
tured. If it should be well connected and take effect, 
I am fervent in my wishes that it may comport with 

6* 
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the line crf'life jou luve mulled out fot jouneli^ t« 
Avoni jom ooantty wkh jour cooiuelB on each an 
important sod ringla occuIdd. 

" Our aSwra Beem lo lead to kuiu) ccni*, aomethiny 
tbut I cannot tbicaee or conjectote. I un oaeu; and ' 
appreheniivB, more to tlwD during the wu, Ti«« 
ve had ■ fixed object, unl tboagh the raeaoi utd tima 
of abtainjng it wars pioblsmotiol, yet I did fiimly be- 
lieve that <re ahaoLd ultimately Biicoeed, became 1 did 
Grui]; believe that jnitice wu with us. The eoee i|i 
now altered. We aie going and doing wrong, and 
therefore I look fbi ward to eiili and calamitiee, but 
withool being able to guei* at the inatroiuent, natura, 
or measure of them. 

" That we >ha1l again recDver, and tbinge again go 
well, I have an doabt. Sach a variety of circunutan^ 
cea would not, almost miiaculpoily, have combined to 
liberate and make ui a nation, tor tianuent and un,- 
ioiportuit piupoaeB. I therefore believe that we a» 
yet to becooie a great and respectable pec^te ; bat 
when or bow, onl; the apirit of prophecy can diecein. 

" What I fooat feai is, that the belter kind of pec^ 
(by which I mean the people who are orderly and ia- 
duetriflua, who are content with their HlCustions, and 
not uneasy in their circumstances) will be led by the 
insecurity of property, the loaa of oonfideiioe in Iheii: 
rulers, and the want of publick faith and rectitude, to 
conaider the charms of liberty as imsninary and delu- 
aive. A state of micertainty and aucluation must 4t*- 
guM and alarm such men, and prepare their minds fin' 
almiiat any change that ma; promise them quiet and 
security." 

To these weighty eommunicatiooa General W.iBg- 
i»GTOH replied. 

" Tour sentiments that our affaire are drawing ra- 
pidly to a crisis, accord with mj own. What the event 
wilt be, is also beyoikd the reach of my foresight. 
We have ■nanti to coneot; w« have probably had' 
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too good an opinion of human nature, in forioing our 
confederation. Experience has taught us that men 
will not adopt and carry into execution, measures the 
best calculated for their own good, without th-. inter- 
vention of coercive power. I do not conceive we can 
exist long as a nation, without lodging, somewhere, a 
power which will pervade the whole Union in as ener- 
getick a manner, as the authority of the state govern- 
ments extends over the several states. To be fear- 
ful of investing Congress, constituted as that body is, 
with ample authorities for national purposes, appears 
to me the very climax of popular absurdity and mad- 
ness. Could Congress exert them for the detriment 
of the people, without injuring themselves in an equal 
or greater proportion .'* Are not their interests insepara- 
bly connected with those of their constituents .'' By the 
rotation of appointments, must they not mingle fre- 
quently with the mass of citizens ? Is it not rather to be 
^prehended, if they were not possessed of the powers 
before described, that the individual members would 
be induced to use them, on many occasions, very 
timidly and inefficaciously, for fear of losing their 
popularity and future election ? We must take human 
nature as we find it; perfection falls not to the share 
of mortals. 

" What then is to be done .' Things cannot go on 
in the same strain for ever. It is much to be feared, as 
you observe, that the better kind of people, being dis- 
gusted with these circumstances, will have their minds 
prepared for any revolution whatever. We are apt to 
run from one extreme to another. To anticipate and 
preveJIt disastrous contingencies, would be the part 
of wisdom and patriotism. 

" What astonishing changes a few years are capable 
of p^'oducing ! I am told that even respectable charac- 
ters speak of a monarchical form of government with- 
out horrour. From thinking proceeds speaking, thence 
to acting is often but a single step. >But how^revoca- 
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ble and 'toemeiidinu r wbU a tiiompb fpr ooi «nemiM 
to verify their predietiona 1 what a triumph ibr tha ad- 
vocates of de^K>tinn to find that wa are incapable i£ 
goTsming oimelves, and that sy^nn, founded an thtt 
baaiB of equal libertj', are meiet^ idea! and Ulacioua ! 
Would to God that wiw msaaiirei maj be taken' in 
lime to avert th^ couNqQenoaB We hare but too mueh 
' leaion to apprehend. 

"Retired at I am from the World,! fmnUy acknowr' 
ledge I cannot fiel myaelf aA nnconcenied Bpectator. 
Tet having; happily aausted in brinj^nj the ahip into 
port, and having been Guilj diacborged, it ia not my^ 
Iraaineaa to embark again on the wa of tionblea., 

" Nor could it be expected that my sentiment* and 
opinions would have much weight on the minds of my 
countrymen. Thej bafe been neglected, though 
given as a last legacy in a most solemn manner. Ithen 
perhaps had some claims to pi^lick attention. I con- 
aider myself as having none at present." 

When the plan of a Convention was ripened, and itc 
meeting appointed to be at Philadelphia in May, VISJ, 
a respectable .character in Virginia, communicated to 
General WASHnroTon tbe intenUon of that state to 
elect himoneof ber represebtatives, on tiiia important 
^occaaioD. He explicitly depSned being a candidata^ 
yet the Legislature placed hi» at tha bead of her 
delegation, in the hope that mature reflection would 
induce tiim to attend upon ttie serTlce. Tbe Govern- . 
ooi of tbe state, Mr. Randolph, informed him of Ma 
appointment, by tbe following letter. " By the en- 
cloBad act you will readily discover that the Assembly 
are slarmod at the atonas which tbreatan the United 
States. What our enemies have foretold aeems to ba 
ha^.tening to its accomplishment, and cmiDot be frus- 
trated but by an instantaneous, 'zealous, and steady 
unian among the friends of the tederil government. 
To you I need not preaa our present dangers. Tha 
ineffioacy of Congress yon havff often foh in yonr offl ■ 
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cial charatcter ; the increasing languor of our asgo- 
ciated republicks you hourly see ; and a dissolution 
would be, I know, to you, a source of the deepest mor- 
tification. I freely then entreat you to accept tho ' 
unanimous appointment of the General Assembly to 
the Convention at Philadelphia. For the gloomy pros- 
pect still admits one ray of hope, that those who be- 
gan, carried on, and consummated the revolution, can 
yet restore America from the impending ruin." 

" Sensible as I am," said the General in his answer, 
** of the honour conferred on me by the General As- 
sembly of this commonwealth, in appointing me one 
of the deputies to a Convention proposed to be Ij^ld in 
the city of Philadelphia in May next, for the pui^ose 
of revising the federal constitution ; and desirous as I 
i^n on all occasions of testifying a ready obedience to 
the calls of my country — ^yet, Sir, there exist at this 
moment, circumstances which I am persuaded ,will 
render this fresh instance of confidence incompatible 
with other measures which I had previously adopted, 
and from which seeing little prospect of disengaging 
myself, it would be disingenuous not to express a wish 
that some other character on whom greater reliance 
can be had, may be substituted in my place, the proba- 
bility o£ my non-attendance beiug too great to con- 
tinue my appointment. 

" As no mind can be more deeply impressed than 
mine is with the critical situation of our affairs, re- 
sulting in a great measure from the want of efficient 
powers in the federal head, and due respect to its or- 
dinances, so consequently thbse who do'engage in the 
important business of removing these defects, will 
carry with them every good wish of mine, which the 
best dispositions towards their obtainment can bestow." 

The Govcrnour declined the acceptance, of his re- 
signation of thfe appointment, ai^d begged him to sus- 
spend his determination until the approach of the pe- 
riod of the meeting of Convention that hig final iud^* ^ 
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Inent lught be the refoH of t, foil acqnaintknce with 

Tbui ntoated, tha Genenl reviewed the mbjed, 
tial be might npon thorough deliberatian make tlie 
decision which dot; end pMriatism eDJoined. He had, 
by a circnlu lettet to Ihe Mate eocietiea, decliaed being 
le-elected the Prendent of the Cincinnati, and had an 
' noanced that lie ihoald not attend their general mast' 
ing 1.1 Philadelphii. on the ne^ May ; and he appre- 
hended, that if he atMnded the Convention at the 
time and place of their meeting, that he should gif* 
offence to all tlia offieera of the lateAimy who com- 
poieifHhis body. He wu under apprehenaion that the 
states wotlld not be generally repriuented on this oc- 
casion, Btid that a fikilnre in the plan wonid diminish 
the peraonal mSuenee of thoBe who engaged in it- 
Borne of bis confidential friends were of opinion thst 
the occasion did not require his interposition, and' Upt 
he oaght to reserve hinnielf tor a state of thii^ 
which would unequivocally demand his agency and 
influence. Even on the snppoution that the plaiT 
should succeed, they thought that he ought not to en- 
gage in it ; because his having been in Coavention 
would obligate him to make exertions to carry the 
measures tbat body might recommenS, into efibct, 
and woold necessarily " sweep him into the tide of 
publick a^rs." Hia owA experience since the cloas 
of the revolutionary war created in his mind- seriooa 
doubts, whether the respective stales would quietly 
adopt any system, calculated to give Stability and vi- 
gour to the national government. " As we could not," 
to use his own languaf^e, " remaiu quiet more thui 
three or four years in times of peace, nnder the con- 
Btitnlions of oar own choosing, which were believed 
in many states to have been formed with deliberation 
and wisdom, I see little prospect either of oar agreeing 
on any other, ot that we should remain long satisfied . 
under it, if we could Tet I would wish aiy thing 
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and eyeiy thing essayed to prevent the effusion of 
blood) and to divejrt the hamiliating and contemptibly 
figure we are about to make in the annals of mankind." 

These considerations operated powerfully to confirm 
him, in the opinion first formed not to attend the Con- 
vention. 

On the other hand, he realized the greatness of the 
publick stake. The confederation was universally 
considered as a nullity. The advice of a Convention, 
composed of respectable characters firom every part 
of the union, would probably have great influence 
with the community, whether it should be to amend 
the articles of the old government, or to form a ne\^ 
constitution. 

Amidst the various sentiments which at this time 
prevailed, respecting the state of publick affairs, many 
entertained the supposition that the ** times must be 
worse before they could be better," and that the Ame- 
rican people could be induced to establish an efiicient 
and liberal national government only by the scourge 
of anarchy. Some seemed to think that the experi- 
ment of a republican government in America had al- 
ready failed, and that one, more energetick, must soon 
by violence be introduced. General Washington en- 
tertained some apprehension, that his declining to at* 
tend the Convention would be considered as a derelic- 
tion of republican principles. 

While he was balancing these opposite circiim- 
Btances in his mind, the insurrection of Massachusetts 
occurred, which turned the scale of opinion in favour 
of his joining the Convention. He viewed this event 
as awflilly alarming. " For God's sake tell me," said he 
in a letter to Colonel Humphreys, ^^ what is the cause 
of all these commotions ? Do they proceed from licen- 
tiousness, British influence disseminated by the tories, 
or real grievances which admit of redress P If the lat 
ter, why was redress delayed until the publick mind 
had become so much agitated ? If the former, why are 
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not the pinnmi of goTeromaot tried at one* i lti»ia 
well to h* without ui not to exercise them." 

To Genei*l£iioz and other fnepdaj umibr BpfM- 
heneioiis were eipreeud. *" 1 firal iofiuitsl; more thaa 
J can eipiaas to fan, fiir tlie disorders which hsv« 
uiBen in these state*. Good God! whobeudesatoij 
could luve fbreveen, or a Briton have predicted tfaem ? 
I do aHUte yoa that even at this moment, when I n - 
fleet upon the present aepeot of our aflain, it Meow 
to tne Uhe ths visiouB ^f a dream. Mj miod nut 
Bcarcet; realize it as a thing in Actual existence : — ^ 
atrange, BO woDderfdl,doeaitappearto me. In this, u 
in most other Dtattera, we are too alow, ^ben thija 
spirit SiHt dawned, it might probablj have been eamlf . 
checked ; but it is scarcelj within the reach of hamaa 
ken, at this moment, to ny when, where, or how, it 
will terminate. There are combustibles in every state, 
to which a apark might set fire. In bewailing, whick 
i have often done with the keenest sorrow, the deM^ 
of oar much lamented friend General Greene, I hav* 
accompanied mj regrets of late with a query whether 
be would not have preterred inch an exit, to the scene* 
which it is more than probable many of his compatriot! 
may live to bemoan, 

" Tou talk, iny,good sir, of employing inflnenee ta 
appease the present tumults in Mataaj^Usetts. f 
know not where that influence is to be found ; nor if* 
Attainable, that it would be a proper remedy for the** 
disorders. Injltienct is not government. Let as hava 
a ^ocemmmt bj which our livos, liberties, and proper- 
ties will be secured ; or let us know the want at once. 
Under these impreBsions my hutiible opinion is that 
there is a call for deciaion. Know then precisely what 
the insargeiitB aim at. If they have rtal grievance!, 
redress them if possible ; or acknowledge the justice ' 
of them, and your inability to do it in the present mo- 
ment. If they have not, employ the force of tha 
govtturoent against them at once. If this iainade- 
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«piat«,-«]l will be convinced that the superstructure U 
bad, or wants support To be more exposed in the 
eyeB g£ the world, and more contemptible than we al- 
readj are, is hardly possible. To delay one or the other 
of these expedients is to exasperate on the one hand, 
or to ^ve confidence on the other, and will add to their 
mumbers } for, like snow-balls, such bodies increase by 
every movement, unless there is something in the 
way to obstruct and crumble them, before their ?reight 
is too great and irresistible. 

^ These are my sentiments. Precedents are dan- 
gerous things. Let the reins of government then b& 
braced, and held with a steady hand ; and every vio- 
Jaticn of the Constitution be reprehended. - If defec- 
tive, -let it be amended, but not suffered to be trampled 
upon while it has an existence." 

-A friend having intimated by i'jltor his apprehencion, 
that civil discord was n^ar. in. which event he Would 
be obliged to act a publick part, or to leave the conti- 
nent. *^ It is,'' said the General in reply, ** with tho 
deepest and most Iieart-felt concern,! perceiye,by some 
late paragrajJhs extracted from tlie Boston papers^ that 
the insurgents of Massachusetts, far from being satis- 
fied with the redress offered by their General Court, 
are still acting in open violation of law and govern- 
ment, and have obliged tho Chief Magistrate, in a de- 
cided tone, to call upon the militia of the state to sup- 
port the constitution. 

" What, grncious God, is man! That there should 
be such inconsiatoncy and perfidiousness in his con-^ 
duct. It is but the other day, that we were sheddin,^ 
our blood to obtain the constitutions under which wv^ 
live ; constitutions of our own choice and making ; 
and now we are unsheathing the sword to ovortun* 
them. The thing is so unaccountable that I hardly 
know how to realize it ; or to persuade myself thai I 
am not under tho ;.ilusion .of a dream. My mind, pre - 
vious to the receipt of your letter of the first ultimo^ 

Vol. TI. 7 
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b>d oRm bwn apUted b; a thooght nmiUr to thv 
one jon ■ap ro wad mpecUng a friend of jenam ; bat 
hearea forind that a ciuiB abonld eome whoii ha ihaU 
be dnTen to the neoenit; of mtkhig a ohoiee of either 
of the BltematiTei there meotioned." 

Having learned that the states hail ^neiall; afeeted 
their reprewntativei to the ConTentioii, and CongreM 
having given its sanction to it, he on the S6th of 
Maioh communicated to the Govemoor of Virgiaia, 
his conient to act oi one of the delegate* of his stata 
on this important occasion. 

On the Hcond Monday in Ma; 1787, the delegate* 
of twelve states met in Convention at FhOadelpbia, 
and Dnanimously elected Qcnsral Georqx Wisaui*- 
TON their Fresident. The present ConititntifHi of 
Govemroant of the United States was the reanlt of 
the deliberations and concesaioaa of this venerable body. 

Although the friends of Gfloerat WiaaurDTon had 
Ailly acquiesced in the propriety of his retiring &om 
poblick life at tfao close of the revolntionary war, yat 
from the moment of the adoption of the Federal Cott> 
stitulian, all eyes were directed to him aS the ftnt 
President of the United States. Bis correspondftitfa 
early endeavoured to prepare his mind to gratify tba 
expectations of his country. Mt. Johnson, a div 
tinguished patriot of Maryland, wrote him, " We can- 
not da without yon, and I and thoosandi more can ez- 
pliin to any iKidy but yourself why we csnuot do 
wilhont you." 

. The struggle between inclination and duty wat long 
and severe. His feelings on this oeoaiion folly ap- 
peared in tlie letters which he wrote to Us friends oa 
Ihesabject. Colonel Lee, then a momber of Congrats, 
communicatiug to General Washthotdh the measures 
which that body were adopting to introdoce the new 
government, thus alludes to the presidency. 

" The solemnity of the moment, imd its application 
to yourtelf, have fliied jaj mind in conterantalionf ef 
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a pnbliGk and a personal nature, and I feel an involun- 
taxy.ifflpiUse which Z cannot resiit, -to commanicatep 
withoat reserve to you some of the reflections whioli 
the hoar has produced. Solicitous for our oommoti 
happiness as a people, and convinced, as I continue to 
he, that our peace and pro^erity depend on the proper 
iin|Hrovement of the present period, my anxiety is ex- 
treme that the new government may have an auspi- 
doiu beginning. To effect this, and to perpetuate a 
nation formed under your auspices, it is certain you 
will again be called forth. The same principles of de- 
votion to the good of mankind, which have invariably 
governed your conduct, will no doubt continue to rule 
your mind, however opposite their consequences may 
be to your repose and happiness. It may be wrong, 
but I cannot suppress in my wishes for national feUci- 
ty a doe regard fi>r your personal fiune and content. 

" If the same success should attend your efforts cm: 
this important occasion which has distinguished you 
hfthextOjthen, to be sure, you will have spent a life 
which Providence rarely, if ever, before gave to the 
lot of man. It is my anxious hope, it b my belief that 
thie will be the case ; but all things are uncertain, and 
perhape nothing more so than political events. 

'^ Without you, the government can have but little 
chance of success ; and the people, of that happineifl 
which its prosperity must yield." 

To these oommunicaiions, the Greneral thus replied : 

" Tour observations on the solemnity of the crisia, 
and its application to myself, bring before me subjects 
of the most momentous and interesting nature. In 
onr endeavours to establish a new general government, 
t)ie contest, nationally considered, seems not to have 
been ao much for glory, as existence. It was for a 
l^ng time doubtful whether we were to survive as an 
independent republick, or decline from our federal dig- 
iuty into insignificant and wretched fragments of em- 
pire. The adoption of the constitution so extensively, 
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and with 00 liberal an acquieicenee tm the part of th^ 
minorities in general, promised the ibrmer ; but latefy^ 
the circular letter of New- York has manifested in mj 
apprehension an unfiiTourable, if not an insidious ten- 
dency to a contrary policy. I still hope for the best ; 
but before you. mentioned it, I could not help fearing 
it would serve as a standard to which the disafiecM 
could resort. It is now evidently the part of all honest 
men, who are friends to the new constitution, to endea- 
vour to give it a chance to disclose its merits and de^ 
foots by carrying it fiiirly into effect, in the first instlmce. 
*^ The principal topick of your letter is, to me, a 
point of great delicacy indeed, insomuch that I can 
scarcely, without some impropriety, touch upon it. In 
the first place, the event to which you allude may- 
never happen, among other reasons because, if Um 
partiality of my fellow-citisens conceive it to be a- 
mean by which the sinews of the new government 
would be strengthened, it will of consequence be 6b*' 
noxious to those who are in opposition to it ; many of 
whom, imqnestionably, will be placed among the elect- 
ors. This consideratioh alone would supersede the 
expediency of announcing any definitive and irrevoca- 
ble resolution. You are among the small number of. 
those who know my invincible attachment to domes- 
lick life, and that my sincerest wish is to continue in 
tne enjoyment of it solely, until my final hour. But 
the world would be neither so well instructed, nor so 
candidly disposed, as to believe me* to be uninfluenced 
by sinister motives in case any circumstance should 
render a deviation from the line of conduct I had pre- 
scribed for myself indispensable.; Should the contin- ' 
gency you suggest, take plaooj and (for argument's 
sake alone let me say) should my unfeigned reluctance 
to accept the ofTico be overcomis by a deference for the 
veasons and opinions of my friends ; might I not, after 
the declarations I have made, (and heaven knowa they 
were made in the sincerity of my heart) In the judg- . 
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jaent of the impartial world, and of posterity, be charge- 
able with levity and inconsistency, if not with rash- 
new and ambition ? Nay, farther, would there not even 
be flome apparent foundation for the two former 
ohargee ? Now, justice to myself, and tranquillity of 
ooneoi e iice require that I should act a part, if not 
above imputation, at least capable of vindication. Nor 
win yoa conceive me to be too solicitous for reputa- 
tion. Though I prize as I ought the good opinion of 
my fisUow-citizens, yet if I know myself, I would not 
•eek popularity at the expense of one social duty, or 
iBoral virtue. 

** 'While doing what my conscience informed me was 
righti as it respected my God, my country, and my- 
self^ I oould despise all the party clamour and unjust 
censure which must be expected from some, whose 
personal enmity might be occasioned by their hostility 
to the government. I am conscious that I fear alone 
to give any rei^ occasion for obloquy, and that I do 
not dread to meet witli unmerited reproach. And 
Certain I am, whensoever I shall be convinced the 
good of my country requires my reputation to be put 
in risk, regard for my own fame will not come in 
competition with an object of so much magnitude. 

''If I declined the task, it would be upon quite 
another principle. Notwithstanding my advanced 
season of life, my increasing fondness for agricultural 
amuaements, and my growing love of retirement, aug- 
ment and confirm my decided predeliction for the cha 
racter of a private citizen, yet it will be no one.^of 
these motives, nor the hazard to which my former 
reputation might be exposed, or the terrour of encoun- 
tering new fatigues and troubles, tliat would deter me 
from an acceptance ; but a belief that some other per- 
son, who had loss pretence and less inclination to be 
ezcnsed, could execute all the duties full as satisfacto- 
rily as myself. To say more would be indiscreet ; as 
the disclosure of a refusal beforehand might incur the 
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spplie&lioii of the imble, in whicb the (bi ii tepTMsnt- 

ed Bi UDdercaluiiig the grupBB hs could not leatdi. 
You will perceiie, iDf dear airfby wbatii here oIk 
Esrred (and wbich ;ou will be pleued to coniUec ia' 
tliu light of a. conftdentiol commuDusalion) that mj' 
inclinations will dispose mid decide me to TemaTn u I 
am ; uiUem a cloar and inraroiounlable conTiption' 
should bo iiapresacd on my mind, that «ome very dti- 
a^rccable consequencM must in all humso probiihilitjr 
result from the indulgence of my wiahca." 

To aimilu BuggestiouB from 'Colonel Hamilton, Q«- 
ncral Washikgton rc|ilied. " On the delicate Bobject 
with whicb you conclude jour letter I can >ay no- 
:hina; ; because t!ie event alluded tu may never lu^l- 
1. en, ami because In case it should accui, it would bes 
paint of prudence to defer forming one's ultimate and 
irrevocable decision, ao long aa new data might be m£- 
forded for ono tu act with tllD greater wisdom and pro- 
priety. I would not wish to conceal my prevailiog 
sentiment frota you. For you know me well enough. 
my good sir, ta bo persuaded tliat 1 am not guilty ei 
e.ifectation, when I Ictt you it is raj great and B<dB 
desire to live and die in peace and relirement on mjr 
own farm. Were it even JiiUiBpanBihle a different 
line of conduct should bo adopted, while you and Bonw 
olhcra who are acquainted with my heart would aryidt, 
tlie world and posterity might probikbly luxHse me of 
itLCoasittency and axjibitioa. Still I iiiipe I ahnll always ' 
pagsesa GrmucES and virtue enaugli to niiiint!>in (what 
I consider the uioEt enviable of al! titles) iho cliaractof 

"Aitliuugh I could not holp ob.mrving from several 
publications and letters that my nunc imd been aome- 
limes ipokeo of, and tliat it was poBsiblo tliat row- 
lingeacy which is the subject of your lottcr might 
happen, yet I Ibougiit it host to maintain a guarded. 
silence, and to lack the counaol of my best frionda 
(which I certainly hold in the highest estimation) r» 
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ther than to hazard an imputation unfriendly to the de- 
licacy of my feelings. For, situated as I am, I eould 
hardly bring the question into the slightest discussion, 
or aik an opinion even in the most confidential man- 
ner, without betraying in my judgment, some impro- 
priety of conduct, or without feeling an apprehension 
that a premature display of anxiety might be construed 
into a vain glorious desire of pushing myself into no- 
tice as a candidate. Now, if I am not grossly deceived 
in myself, I should unfeignedly rejoice, in case the 
electors, by giving their votes in favour of some other 
person, would save me from the dreadful dilemma of be- 
ing forced to accept or refuse. If that may not be, I am 
in the next place, earnestly desirous of searching out 
the truth, and of knowing whether there does not ex- 
ist a probability that the government would be just as 
happily and effectually carried kito execution without 
my aid, as with it. I am truly solicitous to obtain all 
the previous information which the circumstances will 
afford, and to 4>t«,rmine (when the determination can 
with propriety be no longer postponed) according to 
the principles of right reason, and the dictates of a 
clear conscience ; without too great a reference to the 
unforeseen consequences which may affect ray person 
or reputation. Until that period, I may fairly hold 
myself open to conviction, though I allow your senti- 
ments to have weight in them ; and I shall not pass 
by your arguments without sriving them as dispas- 
sionate a consideration as I can possibly bestow upon 
them. 

" In taking a survey of the subject, in whatever 
point of light I have been able to place it, I will not 
suppress the acknowledgment, my dear sir, that I have 
always felt a kind of gloom upon my mind, as often as 
I have been taught to expect I migiit, and peiaaps 
must ere long be called to make a decision. You will, 
I am well assured, believe the assertion (though I 
have little expectation it would gain credit from those 
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who are Ibb ocqiuduted with idb) th&t if I s]iould is- 
ceive ths appointment, and should bo pievuled upon 
to accept it ; the Bceaptance wouU he attended wUb 
more diffidence and raluctaace, than ever 1 experi- 
enced befoie in mj life. It would be, however, with 
a fixed and sole deteimination of lending whatever u- 
aiitance might be in mj power to promote the publick 
weal, in hopee that at a conTenient and early pe[ii>d, 
mj Bervicoe might be dispenacd with ; and that I might 
be permitted once more to retire — to pass an uncload- 
ed evening after the stormy day of life, in the boaom 
of domeetick tranquiltity." 

We hevo already mado copioos eitracta from tha 
letters of the Gaoeral on the subgect of the rreeidea- 
cy ; but ae thoy clearly describe his foelinga and viewa 
on the near prospect of being iLgain Bummoned by tua 
country into publick life, they moit be intereating to 
all. We will close them with the following comnui- 
Dications mode to General Lincoln, who "had alwoom- 
mnnicptod to him tbe expectaUon of Ilia friends, "I 
would willingly paas over in silence that part of jroui 
Utter, in which you mention the persons who are can- 
didates lor thetwolirat oQlcesintbe oiecutive, if I did 
not fear the omission might seem to betray a wont of 
confidence. Motives of delicacy have prevented Ine 
hitherto from conversing or wiiting on this subject, 
whenever I could avoid it with decency. I may, how- 
ever, with great sincerity, end I believe nilliaut of- 
fending against modesty or propriety, say to yon, that 

1 most heartily wia!< tlie choice to which you allude 
might not &11 upon me ; and that if it should, I must 
tcBcrve to myself the right of making np my final de 
cision, at the last moment, u'lien it can bo brought 
into one view, and when ttie expediency or inetpedl- 
enc, of a refusal can bo iiioro judiciouely detergnined 
tban at preeonl. But be assured, my dear sir, if from 
any inducement I shall be persuaded ultimately to ac- 
cept, it will not be (so S^i as I know my own heart) 
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from any of a private or penonal nature. Every per- 
sonal dxifideration oonspiree to rivet me (if I may 
iiae the expretsion) to retirement. At my time of 
life, and under my circnmstanceB, notliing in this 
world can ever draw me from - it, unless it be a 
eonmction that the partiality of my conntrymen 
had made my serviees absolutely neoessaiy, joined 
to a fear that my refusal might induce a belief 
that I preferred the consorvation of ray own repu- 
tation, and private ease, to the good of my country. 
After all, if I should conceive myself in a manner 
eonatrained to accept, I call heaven to witness, that 
tUa very act would be the greatest sacrifice of my 
personal feelings and wishes that ever I have been 
eaJIed upon to make. It would be to forego repose 
and domestick enjoyment for trouble, perhaps publick 
obloquy ; for I should consider myself as entering 
ttpoB an unexplored field, enveloped on every side with 
chmda and darkness. 

'* Fr<mi this embarrassing situation I had naturally 
supposed that my declarations at the close of the war 
would have saved me ; and that my sincere intentions, 
then publickly made known, would have effectually pre- 
cluded me fi>r ever afterwards from being looked 
upon as a candidate for any office. This hope, as 
a last anchor of worldly happiness in old age, I had 
still carefully preserved ; until the publick papers, and 
private letters from my correspondents in almost every 
quaJifer, taught me to apprehend that I might soon be 
obliged to answer the question, whether I would go 
again into publick life or not." 

In event it appeared, that amidst the discordance of 
opinion, respecting the merits of the Federal Consti- 
tution, there was but one sentiment, through the 
United States, respecting the man who should admi- 
nister the government. On counting the votes of the 
electors of President and Vice President, it was found 
that General GEORfiK WAsniNOTny had their nnani* 
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moufl mSSnge, and was chosen President of the United 
States for four years from the 4th of IMarch 1789. 

On the 14th of April, official information reached 
him of his election. Having already made up his 
mind to obey the summons of a whole country, on the 
second day after this notification, he quitted the quiet 
walks of Mount Vernon for the arduous duties of the 
supreme magistracy of his nation. Although grateful 
for this renewed declaration of the favourable opinion 
of the community, yet his determination to acc#pt the 
office was accompanied with diffidence and apprehen- 
sion. " I wish," he observed, " that there may not bo 
reason for regretting the choice, for indeed all I can 
promise is, to accomplish that which can be done by 
an honest zeal." The feelings, with which he entered 
upon publick life, he left upon his private joumoL 

" About ten o'clock, I bade adieu to Mount Vernon, 
to private life, and to domestick felicity ; and with a 
mind oppressed with more anxious and painful sensa 
tions than I have words to express, set out for New 
York, with, the best dispositions to render service to 
my country in obedience to its call, but with less hope 
of answering its expectations." 

He was met on the road by the gentlemen of Alex- 
andria, and conducted to a publick dinner. From the 
numerous addresses presented to the General on this 
occasion, we select that of the citizens of Alexandria, 
because it is a testimonial of the afiection and venor^- 
tion in which his neighbours and firiends held his pri- 
vate as well as publick character, and because, in itself 
it has peculiar interest. The following is the address . 

^* Again your country commands your care. Obe- 
dient to its wishes, unmindful of your ease, we see you 
again relinquishing the bliss of retirement, and this 
too at a period of life, when nature itself seems to au- 
thorize a preference of repose ! 

" Not tQ extol your glory as a soldier ; not to pour 
forth our gratitude for past services ; not to acknow 
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edgo the joitice of the uaezimpled honcrar whieh hti 
been eonftrred upon you by the epoiitaiieoae and 
wunninoaB soffirages of three millions of freemen, In 
▼oor election to the enpreme ma^straey ; nor to ad 
mire the patriotism which directs your conduct, do 
Toor neighbours and fiiends now address you. Themes 
hm fplendid, but more endearing, impress our minds. 
The first and best of citizens, must leave as. Our 
" aged must lose their ornament ; our youth their mo- 
del ; our agriculture ite improYer ; our*commerce its 
friend ; our in&nt academy its protector ) our poor 
their benefactor, and the interiour navigation of the 
Potomaok (an event replete with the most extensive 
utility already, by your unremitted exertions, brought 
into partial use) its institutor and promoter. 

"Farewell ! — go ! and make a grateful people happy, 
a people, who will be doubly gratefrd when they con 
template this recent sacrifice for their interest. 

'' To that Being, who maketh and unmaketh at his 
will, we eommend you ; and after the accomplishment 
of the arduous business to which you are ciUled, may 
he restore to us again, the best of men, and the most 
beloved fellow citizen !" 

To whieh General WASHiyoToir replied as follows : 

« GXHTLEMEN, 

" Although 1 ought not to conceal, yet I cannot de- 
scribe the painful emotions which I felt in being called 
upon to determine whether I would accept or refuse 
the Presidency of the United States. The unanimity 
in the choice, the opinion of my friends communicated 
from different parts of Europe as well as from Ameri- 
ca, the apparent wish of those who were not entirely 
satisfied with the constitution in its present form ; and 
an ardent desire on my own part to be instrumental in 
connecting the good will of my countrymen towards 
each other, haVe induced an acceptance. Thoae who 
know me best (and you, my fellow citizens, are, from 
your situation, in that number) know better than any 
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otben nj lova of retirement u lo greit, that do eailli- 
Ij CDMidantioD, ahort of b, oonTiation ef duty, (W«ld 
lure pnvkUcd upon me to deput fiom 1117 meclntiaB 
nerei more to tdu any ihue in truuactianeof k pvk 
lick oatureA For &t mj tge, ind in my oircnmMuioM^ 
)vbat p^o^ecti 01 advaaUgei could I pvopoee to mfiriC 
iiom Bmbvkiog tgain on tba tempeetnoal and tuuMTi 
tain 'jcean of pnblick lila ? I do not feel myealf nndei 
tilt, DecaHitj. of msking pablicb declaiatioui, in ordtr 
to couTinca you, gentlomen, of my attachment to yosr- 
■elves, and regard for jour interesla. The whole te- 
Dour of my lile has been iqwn to your inspection ; and 
my pait actioni, lather than my preeent declsiatioM, 
must be the pledge of my future conduct. 

" Id the moan time I thank ytiu moat ainceraly ftr 
the eipresBioni of kindnera cocAined in yooi valodle- 
lory oddreu. It ia true, juat aAar having bade tiitiwi 
to my doaiestick ^ouneiioiu, this tender proof of JODI 
fiiendehipi is but too well calculated BtiU faithei to 
awaken m; seDBibitity, and increaaa my regret atpait 
ing from the eojoymentB of private life, 

*' AU that now lemainB far me ia to commit mya^ 
and you to the protection of that beneSceat Being 
who, 01^ a former occasion, hath happily brought na 
together after a long and dislresaing separation. Per- 
hapa the same gracious Providence will again indulge 
mc. Unutterable aensationn must then be lefitomoia 
ezpreaaive ailence — while from an aching heart, I bid 
you all, my afTectionata friends, end kind neighbonn, 
farewell '.'' 

It was the wish of General Wiibikctoii to avoid 
parade on his journey to liie seat of government, but 
he Ibund it impossiblo. Numerous bodies of respeot- 
able citizens, and detaehmGola from' the militia esccnrt- 
ed Iiim the whole diatance, and at every place through 
which he paaeed, he received the most flattering wvi- 
4ence of theliigh estimation, in which his coODtrymen 
held hia talenta and his virtues. 
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Gray's bridge oyer the Sohuylkill wes, with much 
taste, embollished on the occasion. At each end arch- 
es were erected tomposed of laurel, in imitation of a 
Roman triumphal arch ; and on each side was a laurel 
shrubbery. As the General passed, a youth by the ^d 
of machinery (nnperceived hf him) let down upon his, 
head a civick crown. Through avenues and streets 
thronged with people, he passed from the Schuylkill 
into Philadelphia, and 'at night the city was ilhuni* 
Rated. * 

At Trenton, the ladies presented him with a tribute 
^ gratitude for the protection which, twelve years 
belbre, he gave them, worthy of the taste and refine- 
ment of the sex. On the bridge over the creek which 
ruAs through this place, a triumphal arch was erected 
on thirteen pillars ; these were entwined with laurel 
and decorated with flowers. On the front of the arch 
was ttkB following inscription, in large gih letters^ 

THE DEFENDER OF THE MOTHERS 

WILL BE THE 

PROTECTOR OF THE DAUGHTERS. 

On the centre of the arch above the inscription waif 
a dome of flowers and evergreens encircling the dates 
of two events particularly interesting to the inhabit- 
ants of New-Jorsey, viz. the successful assault on the 
Hessian post in Trenton, and the gallant stand made 
by Genera! Washington at the same creek on the 
evening preceding the battle of Princeton. A nume- 
rous party of matrons, holding their daughters in their 
hands, who were dressed in white and held on their 
arms baskets of flowers, assembled at this place, and 
on his approach the daughters sung the following ode, 

Welcome, Mighty Chief, once more 
Welcome to this grateful shore ; 
Now no mercenary foe 
Aims again the fatal blow, 
Aims at THEE the fatal blow, ' 
Vol. II. 8 
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Varginf foir and matrons grave 
Thoae thy conquering arms did save, 
Build for THEE triumphal bowers ; 
Strew ye fair his way with flowers, 
Strew your HERO'S way with Bawets. 

. At the last line the flowers were strewed before 
him. 

On the eastern shore of New- Jersey, he was met by 
a Committee of Congress, and accompanied over the 
river in an elegant barge, of thirteen oars, and man- 
ned by thirteen branch pilots. 

" The display of boats," observes the General inhb 
diary, ** which attended and joined on this occasion^ 
soma with vocal and others with instrumental mnsick 
on board, the decorations of the ships, the roar oi 
cannon, and the loud acclamations of the people which 
rent the sky as I passed along the wharves, filled m^ 
mind with sensations as painful (contemplatixig the re- 
verse of this scene, which may be the case after all my 
endeavoinmlfub good) as they wore pleasing.*' 

He landed -in the 23d of April at the stairs on Mur- 
ray's wharf^ which were highiy ornamented for the 
purpose. At this place the Governour of New-Tork 
received him, and with military honours, and amidst 
an immense concourse of people, conducted him to his 
apartments in the city. At the close of the day. Fo- 
reign Ministers and other characters of distinotioiiy 
made him congxalulatory visits, and the publick exhibi- 
tion wa# at night closed by a brilliant illumination. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Inangimtioa of the President — ^His Addiress to Congress— Amwera 
of the two Houses — ^The Arrancements of his Household Hit 
Begulatioos for Visitors — ^The Reaaoaa of thoir adoption— Tho 
Beutions of the United Stales with Foreign Powers— Coofrois 
establiriMs the Departreents of the Ctovoniment — The PkvaulBOt 
fills then — ^tle visits Ne\v-£n«kind— His Recoptioo — A^wsaeg 
to him — His Answers — Negotiations with the Indiana— Treaty 
with the Creeks— War with the Wabash aad Miamia Tribei 
— General Hormar's Expedition— St. Clair defeated— General 
Wayne victorious and makes a Treaty with them — Beeond 8ea- 
■um of Congress— Fiscal Arranmnients of the Secretary dT the 
Tnaanry — Indispositicm of the resident — He visits Mount Ver- 
non— Meets Congress at Philadelphia — His Tour to the Southern 
Statfli— Second Congress— The nesident refuses his signature to 
the fiepresentative Bill— Ck>ntemplate8 retiring to Private Life 
r-CoDients to be a Candidate for the Second Presidency. 

1789. In adjuBiing the ceremonies of the inaugura- 
tion of tkd Pirendent, Congress detevmined that tho 
oath ttf office should be adraiiAstered to him in an 
open gallery adjoining the Hall of the Senate. Ac- 
oordinglf 0a the 30th of. April, Gf^neral Washington 
attendady and, in a view of a vast assemblage of peo- 
ple, waa ooiifltitationally qualified for the administra- 
tion of the government. On his being jHrodaimed 
President of the United States, reiterated acclamationa 
testified the interest and the pleasure which the at- 
tending multitude feh in the transaction. 

The President immediately entered the Senate 
chamber and made the following Speeoh to the two 
branches of the Legislature. 

''Fellow citizens of the senate, and 
or THK house of representatives, 

'* Among tho vicissitudes incident to life, no event 
could have filled me with greater anxieties than that 
of which the notification was transmitted by your or- 
der, and received on the 14th day of the present month. 
On the one hand, I was summoned by my country, 
whoat YoicjB I can never hear but with veneration and 
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tore, from Bratraat which Ih&d choHnwith thafoiidMt 
pradileotioD, and, in my flilteiing hopei, with an itn- 
mntf'-l" dcciaion u the asylum of my declinrnf; yean : 
k retroat which wai rendered overj day more itecenai- 
17 •■ well u moie deai to me, by the iddition of hiibit 
b> inclination, and of fiBquent interruptions in mjr 
bealth to the gridoal naste committed on it by tints. 
On the other hand, the magnitudo uid di^ulty of tliB 
tmat to which the voioe of my country called me, ba- 
ing idfficieDt to awaken in tbe wisest and most szpe- 
rieocod of her citizens, a distroBtCol acmtiny into his 
quaJifioationii, could not fant ovetwhelm with despond- 
ence one, who, inheriting inferiour endowmonti bom 
natnce, and ntipractiaed in the doties of civil adminit- 
tration, onght to be peculiarly conscious of, his own 
dsficienciei. In this conflict of emotions, all I dare 
aver is, thai it Iim been my faithful itiidy to ooIlMt 
my doty from a jnat appreciation of every eiicimi- 
stance by which it might be affected. All I dare hi^e 
ia, that if in accepting tfaia task I have been too mnoli 
ewajvd by a grateful remembrance of ibrmer in 
or by an afbetionate sensibility to 
proof of the confidenca of my fellow citixens ; sad 
have thence too LtUe consulted my incapacity as wdl 
u dtdaaUnation for the weighty and untried coiette- 
fine me ; my emmr will be palliated by tha motiTM 
which milled me, and its consequences be judged b; 
mj eonntry, with some share of the partiality in whii^ 
they originated. 

" Such being the impressions imder which I have, 
in obedience to the publick summons, repaired to the 
ptennt station, it would be peculiarly improper to 
omit in this first ofEcisJ act, my fervent BUpplicatioos 
to that Almighty Being, who rules over the nnivene, 
who prerideB in the councils of nations, and whos* 
providential aida can supply every human defect, that 
Ilia benediction may consecrate to ths mierties and 
happineMofthe people of the Unit«dStates,&govsm> 
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mexifc instif^uted by themselves for these essential pot- 
poees, sad may enable every instrument employed ia 
its administration, to execute witb success the fnne* 
tions allotted to bis charge. In tendering this faomaga 
to the great Author of every publick and private good,. 
I.assaie myself that it expresses your sentiments not 
leas than my own ; nor those of my fellow citizens at 
l^ge, less than either. No people can be bound to 
acknowledge and adore -tlie invisible hand, which con- 
ducts the affairs of men, more than the people of the 
United States. Every step by which they hare ad- 
vanced to the character of an independent nation^ 
aeiems to have been distinguished by some token of 
providential agency. And in the important revolution 
just accomplished in the system of their united govern- 
menty the tranquil deliberations and voluntary ccmsent 
of so many distinct communities, from which the 
event has resulted, cannot be compared with the 
meona by which most governments Iiave been establish- 
ed, without some return of pious gratitude along with 
a humble anticipation of the future blessings which 
the past seefn to presage. These reflections, arising 
out of the present crisis, Lavo forced themselves too 
strongly on my mind to be suppressed. Tou will join 
with me, I trust, in thinking that there are none uxider 
the influence of which, the proceedings of a new and 
free government can more auspiciously commence. 

« By the article establishing the executive depart- 
ment, it is made the duty of the President ^ to recom- 
mend to your consideration, sucli measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient.' The circumstances 
under which I now meet you, will acquit mo from en- 
tering into that subject, farther than to refer you to 
the great Constitutional Charter under which we are 
'assembled ; and which in defining your powers, desig- 
nates tlio objects to which your attention is to be given. 
It will be more consistent with those circumstanees, 
and far more congenial with the feelings which aeta 

8* 
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■Ce me to rabMituta in place <^i. reaunmenditiaa of 
putieiilBr Biratsunn, the tribute that ii dna to As 
t&lenta, tbe Tcctitode, and the patriotism which wioni 
tlie eharactera wlecled to deviw and &dapt them. In 
tbme honatitsble qoilificationi, I bahoM the Baroat 
pledge!, that aa on one aide, no local prejudice* or at- 
tachments, no aeparate Tiewi nor partjr animoutiaa, 
iriU oiiadiieet the comprehenstre and equal eye whiob 
ought to watch orer thi> gceat sBsembloge of eoromu- 

liona of ooi nitiooal policy will be laid in the puie 
and immutable principles of priTite moralitj ; and tli* 
pre-eminence of a free governinDnt bo DiemplifiBd by 
all the attribnlDH nliich can win the oSbctions of iti 
citilcna, and commiuid tho lospect of the trorld, 

" I dwell on lliie proBpoct with Dvery BsliBfiu^tion 
irhich on ardent Iotc for my country ana inspire ( 
since there ie no truth more thorougldy establithad, 
(hen that there oxists in the bcoddui; and courae of 
nature, mn indiesoluble union between virtue andhap^ 
pineHB — between duty and adsanloge — lietween tha 
gennine maxima of an.honcst and ma^aniinouB polioy, 
aiidtheiolid rewards ol'publick prosperity and felicity. 
Since we ought to bo no less perausded Itiat the pro- 
pitiouB smiloB of Honren can nerer bo expected on a 
nation that disregnrds the etorno.! rules of order and 
rig1i(,wbich Heavoi itself has ordainod : andHincelhfl 
ptesGrrntioD of the sacred iireof liberty,and the desti- 
ny of the republimn model of government, are justly 
considered as dcrphj, perhaps as fiiiallij staked, on the 
experiment entrusted to the Lands of the American 
people. 

" Besides the ordinary objects submitted to your 
care, it will remain with your judgment to decide hew 
Cu an eiercise of the occasioiml power delegated by 
tho fifth article of the Constitution is rendered expe- 
dient (U the present juncture, by the nature of objee- 
tions which have been urged ugiiust the systeni, or by 
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the degree of inqaietude which has given birth to 
there. Imtead of undertaluiig particular reoonmen* 
datione on this subjoct, in which I could be guided by 
no lights derived from official opportunities, I shall 
again give way to my entire confidence in your dis- 
cernment and pursuit of the publick good ; £nr I assure 
myself, that whilst you carefully avoid every altera- 
tion which might endanger the benefits of an united 
and efifective government, or which ought to await the 
future lessons of experience ; a reverence for the 
characteristick rights of freemen , and a regard for the 
publick harmony, will sufficiently influence your de- 
tiberations on the question, how fbr the former can be 
more nnpregnably fortified, or the latter be safely and 
advantageously promoted. 

** To the preceding observations I have one to add, 
which will be most properly addressed to the House 
of Representatives. It concerns myself, and will 
therefinro be as brief as possible. W}ien I was first 
honoured witli a call into the service of my country, 
then on the eve of an arduous struggle fi)r its liberties, 
the light in which I contemplated my duty, required 
that I should renounce every pecuniary compensation. 
From this resolution 1 have in no instance departed. 
And being still under the impressions which produced 
it, I must decline as inapplicable to myself, any share 
in the personal emoluments, whicli may be indispensa- 
bly included in a permanent provision for the execu- 
tive department ; and must Accordingly pray that the 
pecuniary estimates for the station in which I am plac- 
ed, may, during my continuation in it, be limited to 
such actual expenditures as tlie publick good may be 
thouglit to require. 

'' Having thus imparted to ypu my sentiments, as 
they have been awakened by tlio oQcasion which brings 
us together, I shall take my present leave ; but not 
without resorting once more to the benign Parent of 
the human race, in humble supplication, that since he 
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has been plepuwd to favour the American people with 
opportunities for deliberating in perfect tranquillity, 
and dispooiione for deciding with unparalleled unm^ 
nimity on a form of goyemment for the security of. 
their union, and the advancement of their happiness ; 
so his divine blessing may be equally conspicuaus uk 
the enlarged views, the temperate consultations, and 
the wise measures on which- the success of this go- 
vernment must depend." 

The answer of the Senate was highly respectful 
and affectionate. 

**■ The unanimous suffrage of the elective body in 
your favour, is peculiarly expressive of the gratitude, 
confidence, and affection of the citizens of America, 
and is the highest testimonial at once of your merit, 
and their esteem. We are sensible, Sir, that nothing 
but the voice of your fellow citizens could have called 
you from a retreat, chosen by the fondest predilection, 
endeared by habit, »«id consecrated to the repoee of 
declining years. Wo rejoice, and with us, all Ameri- 
ca, tliat, in obedience to the call of our common coun- 
try, you have returned once more to publick life. In 
you all parties confide, in you all interests unite, and 
we have no doubt that your past services, great as they 
have been, will be equaJled by your future exertions ; 
and that your prudence and sagacity, as a statesman, 
will tend to avert the dangers to which we were eZ'^ 
posed, to give stability to the present government, and 
dignity and splendour .to that country, which your 
skill and valour as a soldier, so eminently contributed 
to raise to independence and empire. 

*' When we contemplate the coincidence of circum- 
stances, and wonderful combination of causes which 
gradually prepared the people of Ibis country for in- 
dependence ; when we contemplate the rise, progress, 
and termination of the late war, wiiich gave them a 
name among the nations of the earth, we are, with 
you, unavoidably led to acknowledge and adore tho 
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grett Arbiter of the univene, by whom empires rise 
aad &11. A review of the many ngmd inttancee of 
divine interposition in fitvour of this coontry, cUiuM 
our most pious gratitude. And permit as, Sir, to ob- 
serve, tiiat among the great events which have led to 
the ibrmation and establishment of a federal govern- 
ment, we esteem yonr acceptance of the office of Pre- 
•identy as one of the most propitioas and important." 

The Honse, equally affectionate and respectful in 
their answer, say : 

'* The Representatives of the People of the United 
States, present their congratulations on the event by 
which your fellow citizens have attested the pre-omi- 
nenee <^ your merit. You have long held the first 
plaoe in their esteem ; you have often received tokens 
of their affection ; you now possess the only proof that 
remained of tiieir gratitude for your services, of their 
reverence for your wisdom, and of their confidence in 
yonr virtues. Ton enjoy the highest, because the 
traest honour, of being the First Magistrate, by the 
unanitnoos choice of the freest people on the foce of 
the earth. 

" We wen know the anxieties with which yon must 
have obeyed the summons, from the repose reserved 
for yoor declining years, into publick scenes, of which 
yon had taken your leave for ever ; but the obedience 
was due to the occasion. It is already applauded by 
the universal joy which welcomes you to your station, 
and we cannot doubt that it will be rewarded with all 
the satisfaction, with which an ardent love for your 
follow citizens must review successful efforts to pro- 
mote their happiness. 

''This anticipation is not justified merely by the 
past experience of your signal services. It is particu- 
larly suggested by the pious impressions under which 
]Fon commence your administration, and the enlighten- 
ed maxims by which you mean to conduct it. We 
foe! with yon the strongest obligations to adore the in- 
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▼isible hand which has led the American people Uurongh 
MO manj difficulties, to cherish a conscious responsibi-. 
lity for the destiny of republican liberty, and to «eek 
the only sure means of preserving and recommending 
the precious deposite in a system of legislation, fi>und* 
ed on the principles of an honest policy, and directed 
by the spirit of a diffusive patriotism. 

" The question arising out of the fifUi article of tfatt 
Ck)nstitution will receive all the attention demanded 
by its importance, and will, we trust, be decided undeir 
the influence of all the considerations to which you 
allude. 

'* In forming the pecuniary provisions for the espe- 
cutive department, we shall not lose sight of a wkb 
resulting from motives which give it a peculiar claim 
to our regard. Tour resolution, in a mcmient critical 
to the liberties of your country, to renounce all per- 
sonal emolument, was among the many presa|rea of 
your patriotick services, which have been amply fulfil* 
led; and your scrupulous adherence now to the Uw; 
then imposed on yourself, cannot fail to demonstnte 
the purity, whilst it increases the lustre of a charac- 
ter, which has so many titles to admiration. 

" Such are the sentiments with which we have 
thought fit to address you. They flow from our own 
liearts, and we verily believe,. that among the miUixms 
we represent, there is not a virtuous citizen whoeo 
heart will disown them. - 

" All that remains is, that we join in your fervent 
supplications for the blessings of Heaven on our coun- 
try ; and that we add our own for the choicest of those 
blessings on the most beloved of her citizens." 

While waiting the movements of the Legislature, the* 
President endeavoured fully to acquaint himself with 
the state of publick affairs, and for this purpose, he 
called upon those who hod been the lieads of depart • 
ments under the confederation, to report to him the 
situation of their respective concerns. He also, faav 
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ing eomiiiked with, his iriendSi adopted a Byttem for 
the order of his own household, for the regulation of 
hie hours of business, and of intercourse with those 
who, in a formal manner, visited him as the Supreme 
Magistrate of the nation. 

. He publickly announo^ that neither visits of busi- 
neas nor ceremony would be expected on Sunday, as 
he wished to reserve this day sacredly to himself. 
Other regulations, adopted at this time, were at a sub- 
sequent period complained of as partaking too much 
of monarchical customs. To a friend in Virginia, who 
had made kn^wn these complaints, the President gave 
the foQowing reasons for- their adoption. 

" While the eyes of America, perhaps of the world, 
are turned to this government, and many are watch- 
ing the. movements of those who are concerned in its 
administration, I should like to be informed through 
sot good a medium, of the publick opinion of both men 
and ;mea8U{e3, and of none more than myself; — ^not 
80 much of what may be thought commendable parts, 
if any, of my conduct, as of those which are conceived 
to be of a different complexion. The man who means 
to copmi^ no wrong, will never be guilty of enormi- 
tiepy consequently can never be unwilling to learn 
what, are ascribed to hun as foibles.' If tiiey are really 
suchy.the knowledge of them, in a well disposed mind, 
will go lu^f way towards a reform. If they are not 
errours, he can explain and justify the motives of his 
actions. At. a distance from the theatre of action, 
truth is not always related without embellishments, 
and sometimes is entirely perverted, from a miscon 
ception of the causes which produced the effects that 
Bie the subject of censure. 

, " This leads me to think that a system which I found 
it .indispensably necessary to adopt upon my first com- 
ing to this city, might have undergone severe stric- 
tures, and have had motives, very foreign firom those 
thftt governed me, assigned as the causes thereof—I 
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mean finty Fetoming no Tiuts; eeoond, mppoiiitiiif 
certain daj^a to receive them generallji (not to the ez- 
clufion, however, of visits on any other days undw 
partioolar circumstances) and third; at first entertain* 
ing no company, and ailerwards (until I was unable 
to entertain any at all) confining it to official charac- 
ters. A lew days evinced the necessity of the two 
first in so clear a point of view, that had I not adopted 
it, I should have been unable to have attended to any 
sort of business, unless I had applied thchours allotted 
to rest and refreshment to this purpose ; for by the 
time I had done breakfast, and thence pntil dfamer, 
and afterwards until bed time, I could not get relieve 
ed from the ceremony of one visit, before I had to at- 
tend to another. In a word, I had no leisure to reed 
or to answer the despatches that were pouring in upm 
mo from all quarters. 

'^ Before the custom was established, which now ae- 
commodates foreign characters, strangers, and othefs, 
who, from motives of curiosity, respect to the Chief 
Magistrate, or any other cause, are induced to call 
upon me, I was unable to attend to any business what- 
soever. Fbr gentlemen, consulting their own conve- 
nience rather than mine, were calling from the time 
I rose from breakfast, often before, until I sat down to 
dinner. This, as I resolved not to neglect my publick 
duties, reduced mo to the choice of one of these alter- 
natives ; either to refuse them aUogetfieTf or to i^ro- 
priato a time for the reception of them. The first 
would, I well know, be disgusting to many : the latter, 
I expected, would undergo animadversions from those 
who would find fault with or without cause. To 
please every body was impossible. I therefore adopted 
• that line of conduct which combined publick advantage 
witii private convenience, and which in my judgment 
was unexceptionable in itself. 

** These visits are optional. They are made With-, 
out invitation. Between the bonra of three and four 
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emrf Toetday I am pre{>arad to vacaive them. Chm 
tletoaa, often in gnat nuniberay eome and go, ehal 
with eadi other, and act as they please. A poitar- 
shows them into the room, and thej retire from ii 
when they choose, and without ceremony. At their 
first entrance, they sahite me, and I them, and- a» 
many as I can talk to, I do. What pomp there is in 
all this, I -am unable to discover. Perhaps it consistA 
is not sitting : to this, two reasons are opposed ; first, 
it ie nnusaal ; secondly, (which is a more substantial 
(me) because I have no room large enough to contain 
a third of the chairs which would be sufUcient to adrak 
it. If H is supposed that ostentation, or the fashion^ 
of oomrts, (whidi, by the bye, I believe originate often- 
ev in oonvenience, not to say necessity, than is gene- 
rally Imagined) gave rise to this custom, I will boldly 
affina that n0 supposition was ever more erroneoua^ 
for were I to indulge my inclinations, every moment 
that I oonld withdraw fVom the fatigues of my station, 
stWinM be spent in retirement That they are not, 
prooeedafiNmi the sense I entertain of the propriety 
of giving to every one as free access as consists wifch 
that Mspact which is due to the chair of government ; 
and that respect, I conceive, is neither to be acquired 
or pMserved but by maintaining a just medium be* 
tween much state^ and too great fiimiliarity. 

'* SuaAar to the above, but of a more &miliar and 
sociable kind, are the visits of every Friday afternoon 
to fifes. Washington, where I always am. These pub- 
liok meettngs, and a dinner once a week to as many 
as my table will hold, with the references to and from 
tlM diflbMat departments of state, and other comma- 
nkntions with all parts of the union, is as much, if not 
raoM, than I am able to undergo ; for I have already 
had, within less than a year, two severe attacks ; — th» 
laal woipe than the first :«*-a third, it is more tha»9Kio» 
hable, will put me to sleep with my &thers — at what 
distaaee this may be, I knew not.'* 

Vol. II. 9 
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At the eMunmMmmt of the ProMdencj of G«nenl 
Wasbirotoh, m Tuiety of circninituiceB combined to 
cnata anxiety uid apprahennon lOipectilig tlie open- 
tioni of the ^ovenunent. 

The relation of the country with fbreign pow«n 
wu critical and embairaadng. Spain diacoventd 
jealouaieB of the American people, and mahilealod « 
diqHxiUon to check tlieic pio^eu to national wealth 
and itrength. She had refaaed negotiation with A« 
Amecicui gorenunent, and denied to its anbiecti tbe 
navigation of the Miauaaippi aouth of the bonndaijof 
the United States. 

Botwcen GreBt Britain and the United States, glWt 
caoaeH of altetcation e]dated. Juat complainla of Ihk 
non-execation of oasential aiticles of the treaty of 
peace weie mutuaHy made, and an irritable state of 
mind appeared in botli naUona, which rendered the ad> 
joatment of the controTBray the more difficult. 

Fiance early diseavered a disp(»ition to take adran- 
tage of the partiality of the American people, to gtia 
an inflsence in theii cooncils, and to acquire the con- 
trol of their deatinj. 

The Indiana, throogh the whole extent of the weat- 
em frontier, manifeated great loqnietude. Their jea- 
tonnes of the United States were eapposad to have 
been excited by the intriguee of Spanieh and Britiah 
partiBans, and most of the tribes aaiumed a very thralt- 
ening attitode. 

In addition to these foreign diffionltiea, there wwra 
consideroliona of a domestick nature, peculiarly calctt- 
lated to eicite apprehension. 

Tlie whole plan of the Federal Government ma 
new. In no branch of it was there a precedent ; but 
firat principles and general mlaa were to be esUhliahed 
in every department. The United Sl^es were with- 
out fhnda or revenue, and were destitnte of pnblick 

Sfany dirtinguished cliuftcleiti va difieteiit parts tf 
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the UjiioDi were firom the firat o^^poaed to the Federal 
Ckmititiitkm. Debates in state ConyentionB on its 
principlee, had enkindled no inconsiderable degree of 
animosity. It had been ratified in them generally by 
small majorities, and in some instances this majority 
had been obtained, by annexing provisional amend- 
ments to the ratification. It was therefore to be b^t 
pxehended ^t many of the members of the Legisbi- 
ture were hostile to the Ck>n8titution, and woold, un- 
der the idea of amending, sacrifice its spirit, or by their 
oppoflition to every salutary measure, prevent an ex- 
periment of a republican form of Government, auspi- 
ciously begun, from being fairly completed. 
. Happily the American people retained their confi- 
dence .in those distinguished statesmen, who had been 
their leaders in the controversy with Great Britain, 
which terminated in National Independence; and. 
these statesmen, imitating at this crisis the publick 
spirit of the General of the revolutionary war, con- 
tented to Ibrego the pleasures and emoluments of pri- 
vate life, fiir the service of their country. Many of 
them were the successfiil candidates for popular suf-. 
frage tooonpose the Legislature of the nation, and the 
first Congress consisted of men eminent for their ta-. 
lents and political information, and venerable for their 
patriotism and virtue. A decided majority of these 
were the friends of the Constitution, and were dispos- . 
ed to make every exertion to carry it into execution 
upon a liberal and efficient plan. 

One of the fixst acts of the Legislature was to esta- 
blish those departments which were necessary to aid 
the Executive in the administration of the govern- 
ment. 

In filling these departments, the Presidei^t was to 
perform an important and delicate duty. Applications 
for office had been numerous, and the following ex- 
tract of a letter written to a friend, who had applied 
even before Gjeneral WASHiSGTOK..accepted thp.PrjBsi- 
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4»0Kj, wiD dow Iha ditponticm with whioh bB n*.- 
otainltlustnul. 

" Should it Iwoom tlMolutrij neoMMij Cm Ae t* 
eCcapj tlw lUtioii in whioh jour letter prenippoMi 
aw, I hare detemiiiKl to go into it, per&edj Rvl 
ftom all angigementtf of e*eij nitnre whaUoaMf. 
A conduct in oonfcirmltj to th» reaolntiiHi, would Wl- 
Ma me in bolBocing the Teriotu preteniiana of dlBb- 
rent candidate! tax appointmenbi, to act with a edls 
letcrence to jm^ce and the publiok p>od. Thia ii, in 
■ubitance, tha amwei that 1 have given to all appUm- 
lionB (and thej are not few) which have olreadj beni 
made. Among the placea aoaght after in theae appli- 
ca^Qlu, I muH not conceal that the office to #hiah 
jou t>articulailf allude, is eomprehended. Thia ftot, 
I tell jou merelj aa b nutter of information. Hf g*- 
ikeial manner of thinking, aa to the propriety of boU- 
lug mywlf totally disengaged, will aptdogize Ibr twf 
not eolaiging further ou the lubject. 

" Though I am aeimible that the pnbBek sulfta^' 
iffaieh places a man in office, should prevent him Qoai 
bsing awftyed, in the execution of it, by hii private tn- 
olinotions, yet he may asmredly, withoat violating Ub 
duty, be Indulged in the continaance of his fbnner sl- 



it DominotioftB fulfy proved the puiitf 
of theie declarations, and attested thai Ma selection <^ 
duracters, Ibi the Mgpectire offices to be filled, waa 
made with great judgment and prudence. RemoTed 
from the influence of local and &aiily conHderatirau, 
he directed hiB attention to the pobliek interest. 
Where qualifications were equal, the candidate who 
could claim the merit of publick service, had the pre- 
fiirence in hie appoiutnient. 

His cabinet was composed of Mr. leftitnoD, Secre- 
tary of State, Colonel Hamiltoo, Secretary of th» 
'treasury, Oenerat Knox, Secretary of War, and Mr. 
Ednund Randolph, Attorney General. 
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The MMnon of Congress continued to September : 
perfect harmony subsisted through this period between 
the Executive and the Legislature, and no circum- 
stance threatened to interrupt it. 

At the adjournment of Congress, the President made 
preparations for a tour through New-England, to view 
the improvements of the country and to judge of the 
disposition of the people towards the newly established 
government. Accordingly, on the 15th of October, he 
began his journey ; and, passing through Connecticut 
and Massacliusetts went as far as Portsmouth in New- 
Hamp^ire ', returning by a different route, he arrived 
on the 13th of November at New-York. 

Many circumstances were combined during this visit 
to excite his sensibility and to render it grateful to his 
best feelings. His journey carried him through the 
most populous and cultivated part of the United States^ 
and gave him a favourable opportunity to notice the 
progress of the country in those improvements, which 
constitute the strength, the wealth, and ornament of 
SDC^ty. He visited the scene of his first campaign^ 
and must have experienced elevated reflections in con- 
trasting the present situation of himself and his coun- 
try, with his and their condition at the commencement 
of the revolutionary war. Every where he remuked 
a steady attachment to the Federal Government, and 
received the most grateful evidence of unqu^^ed 
approbation of the measures of the Administrationr'-In 
every place through which he passed, business was 
suspended, and all classes of citizens were eagerly em 
ployed to obtain a sight of the Father of their country, 
and to join in the common expressions of veneration 
and attachment. Military parade, processions, and 
triumphal arches, awaited him in those populous towns 
at which he stopped, and so fully was the publick 
curiosity engrossed by his journey, that the news-pa- 
pers of the day were filled with narratives of its pro- 
gress and termination. 

9* 
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At Cambridge, the LiauteDsnt Ooveiooni and Cmw 
ieil of HuoclAuetU vutM upon him and accompaai- 
ii bin) to BiMtdn, escoTted bj a nmnoioilB calleetloA 
of citluni, under the direction of the Munhal of lU 
District, and ths Sheriff of Suffolk. The Selectmen 
teceired him at the entrance of the town, and from It 
h pioceuian of the inhobituita wu formed, which «i- 
landed to the State Honae ; an inteiSBting part oflliw 
}ira|CS9BloD, and which engaged the special Bttentioa 
of Ibe President, waa the male children of the town, 
under their leipective literarj inilnicterB. Thli pro- 
ceasion opened to the H([ht and left, and be on hotM- 
back, preceded b; compsDiea of aitillery and ihfkntiy, 
bj the Lieutenant Goveinonr and cooncil, the Jtkt- 
khall and Sheriff, passed to the State House. Herie » 
triumphal arch was erected fiom the State HoUMi 
»cT0B8 Comhill to the opposite bonses. On the t<^ 
of the arch was ft gallery, in which were placed a 
select chair of singers of both sexes. In the middle 
of the gallery a pyramid vrwt erected. On one M» 
of this over the arch, was Ihe inacriptLon, " TO TMB 
MAN WHO UNITES ALL HEARTS," and on lh« 
opposite side " TO COLUMBIA'S FAVOURITE 
SON." 

At the end of the arch next the State House, on a 
large grouiul, was this inscription, " BOSTON RE' 
LIEVED MARCH 17, 1776." The President waa 
introdnced through the State Ilonse to a handsome 
gallery at the west end of that building, erected near 
the arch on Eoven pillars. As Boon as he appeared In 
view, loud acclamations broke from tho concourse be- 
low. He bowed to thoni, on which the choii sang an 
^propriate Ode. He was than conducted to a houM 
provided for bla uac, and elegantly fumiahed from the 
iomiliea of indiTiduol gentlemen. 

Addiessea were presented to him from dItiI, literary, 
and religious corporationa, and from all other societiea 
of any distinction. In theae, griktefnl notice wu takM 
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of liU finbliefc services, and particularly, of the sacri- 
ite^ Iw made of private happiness in accepting the Pre- 

hk Ills answers, the President reciprocated the be- 
]MVt>leDt iirishes of his countrymen, in language calcu- 
lUi&d to Confirm their confidence and affection. He 
tliOB replied to a respectful address from the inhieibit 
•nti of Boston. 

" I rejoice with you my fellow citizens, in every 
<siroaiD8tance that declares your prosperity ; and I do 
so most cordially because you have well deserved to be 
htppy. 

"Your love of liberty, your respect for the laws, 
your habits of industry, and your practice of the mo- 
rtl idd religious obligations, are the strongest claims 
to national and individual happiness. And they will, I 
tnisf, be firmly and lastingly established." 

In the renewal of direct intercourse between Gene- 
hl WisBiiiOTON and the companions of his toils and 
glory in the tented field, we perceive the most inte- 
rMting effusion of the refined feelings of the human 
heart. 

" Amidst the various gratulations,'* says the society 
of Cincinnati of Massachusetts, '' which your arrival 
in this metropolis has occasioned, permit us, the mem- 
bers of the society of the Cincinnati in this Common- 
wealth, most respectfully to assure you of the ardour 
of esteem and affection you have so indelibly fixed in our 
hearts, as our glorious leader in war, and illustrious 
example in peace. 

" After tlio solemn and endearing farewell on the 
banks of the Hudson, which our anxiety presaged as» 
final, most peculiarly pleasing is the present unexpect- 
ed meeting. On this occasion we cannot avoid the 
recollection of the various scenes of toil and danger 
through which you conducted us, and while we con- 
template various trying periods of the war, and the 
triumphs of peace, wo rejoice to behold you, inducea 
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by the unanimous voice of your country, entering upon 
other trials, and other services, alike important, aad 
in some jioints of view^ equaUj hazardous. For the. 
completion of the great purposes which a grateful 
country has assigned you, long, very long may your 
invaluable life be preserved. And as the admiring 
world, while considering you as a soldier, have hmg 
wanted a comparison, may your virtues and talents as 
a statesman leave them without a parallel. 

*' It is not in words to express an attachment found- 
ed like ours. Wo can only say, that when soldiers, 
our greatest pride was a promptitude of obedience to 
your orders ; as citizens, our supreme ambition is to 
maintain the character of £rm supporters of thatjio* 
ble fabrick of Federal Government over which yon 
preside. 

" As members of the society of the Cincinnati, it wiH 
be our endeavour to cherish those sacred principles of 
charity and paternal attachment which our institution 
inculcates. And while our conduct is thus regulated, 
we can never want the patronage of the first of patri- 
ots and the best of men." 

To which the President thus replied. 

*' In reciprocating witli gratitude and sincerity, the 
multiplied and affecting gratulations. of my iiUow 
citizens of this Gomnionwealth, they will all of them 
with justice allow me to say, that none can be dearer 
to me than the affectionate assurances which you havd 
expressed. Dear indeed is the occasion which restores 
an intercourse with my faithful associates in prosper- 
ous and adverse fortune ; and enhanced are the tri- 
umphs of peace participated with those whose virtue 
and valour so largely contributed to procure them. 
To that virtue and valour, your country has confessed 
her obligations. Be mine the grateful ta.sk to add thp 
testimony of a connexion which it was my pride to 
own in the field, and is now my happiness to acknow 
ledge in the enjoyments of peace and freedom. 
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** lU^ttlil^ your condnot by those principlet which 
fanvefa e re to fag gcrremed your abtlons u meiii soldiein, 
ttlfed tbAM^vBf f&a win repeat the obligations eonferrell 
on ydvr country, and yon will transmit to posterity an 
^Atapte thkt mnst comniaiid their admiration and 
^plteM praise. Long may yon continue to enjoy the 
^Bdekrnients of paternal attachmlint and the heartfelt 
iMppiaeM of reflecting that yon have faithfully done 
ymtr doty. 

<' While I am permitted to |»osse8s the consciousness 
<tf this worth, which has long bonhd me to yon by 
eiraiy tie of affection and esteem, I will continue to 
Im yo«r sincere and fkithfol friend." 

Tbe fint diplomatiok transaction of the President 
mWB whli the Indian tribes. He conceived it to be 
tnle policy to '' caltivate an intimate intercourse with 
ths InldiMJB up&a principles calculated to advance their 
ii^»^laesS| iM to attach them firmly to the United 
JtatM.*' 

• With tliete views he early opened negctiations with 
ttteas, Imd the interests of several of the states being 
«loriely eomiectM with treaties that might be made, he 
4Mked, idorihg the finft seesion of Congress, the advice 
of the fMftate upon questions that were at issue. 

Th9 ibrst flittempt to establish a peace with the Creek 
Inditms ftiled. M'Gillivray, their Chief, was the son 
of a white man, and his resentment had been keenly 
excited against the state of Georgia by the confisca- 
tion of lands which his father had holden ; and more 
particularly by the claim of that government to a large 
tract. on the Oconee io virtue of an Indian purchase, 
the validity of which the Creek nation denied. Ge- 
netad Linoolti, Mr. Griffin, and Colonel Humphries 
were deputed Commissioners to negotiate with the 
Creaks in the summer of 1^789. Th$y met M'Gilli- 
vray irith other Chiefs, and about two thousand of the 
tribe at Reek landing, on the Oconee, on the frontiers 
^ f^koro^ia. Although first kppearences promised 
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«aecefli to the miMion, yet M^GilUvray niddmily bn^ 
off Uw negotiation fiir the oeteittiUe reiioa of a dif»* 
pute aboftt boundariee, but really, aa was rappoaedf 
through the influence of the Spanudi government. 

The situation of the United Sti^ in their relatioa 
with the Indians became more and more crttical and 
embarrassingi and war was threatened with all tlia 
tribes from Canada to Louisiana. The danger was 
the more formidable from the supposition that the 
jealousies of the Indians were excited by the intrigues 
of British and Spanish agents, and that an Indian war 
would probably lead to hostilities with, those poweri. 

Ardently desirous to secure the frontiers from th» 
horrours of Indian warfare, the President again at- 
tempted to negotiate with the Creeks, without coai- 
mitting the dignity of government. He sent CoId- 
Willett, a gallant revolutionary officer, into their coan^ 
try, apparently upon private Dusiness ; but fumiahad 
with credentials, to be used if he found M'Gillivray 
disposed for peace. This second' missicm proved 806* 
cessflil. M'Gillivray and a number of Creek Chiefr 
were induced to repair to New-Tork, where negotia- 
tions were immediately opened, and a treaty soon es- 
tablished; although the Secretary of Blast Florida came 
to New-To]^ with a large sum of money, under a pre- 
tence of purchasing flour, but in &ct to prevent M'Gil- 
livray from treating. 

The attempt to establish peace with the Indians of 
the Wabash and the Miamis did not terminate so suc- 
cessfully. The American settlers on that frontier con- 
tinued to sufier from their hostilities, and all appear- 
ances indicated, that they could be brought into a pa- 
cifick disposition, only by being made themselves to 
feel the miseries of war. 

The President was decidedly of the opinion that on 
the failure of negotiation, a military force should be 
employed in their country, which their united power 
^uld not successfrilly resist, and which should be ade- 
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quate to the oonquest of their towns, and the destruc- 
tion of thMr villages. This, he conceived, policy, 
economy, and humanity dictated. But Conf^ress, in 
their military establishment, did not meet his views, 
and at the moment he gave his sanction to the bill, he 
entered in his private journal, that he did not conceive 
the military establishment was adequate to the exi- 
gence of the government, and to the protection it was 
intended to afford. 

For the sake of a connected view of Indian affairs, 
we will in this place give a narrative of subsequent 
transactions, although we shall be carried out of the 
order of time in which events took place. 

The attempt to negotiate with the Indians north- 
weal of the Ohio having proved abortive, the Presi- 
dent conceived himself b^nd to use the means Con- 
gress had put into his hands to protect the frontiers ; 
and aceordingly General Harmar was sent in Septem- 
ber 1791, into the Indian territories with a force, con- 
sisting of about three hundred regular troops and 
eleven hundred militia of Pennsylvania and Kentucky, 
with orders to bring the Indians if possible to action^ 
and to destroy their settlements on the waters of the 
Scioto and Wabash. 

■ The Savages avoided an engagement with the main 
body of the American army, but with great spirit at- 
tacked a strong detachment which had pursued them, 
and killed several valuable officers. Harmar destroyed 
their settlements, but afforded no protection to the 
frontiers. Several smaller expeditions with various 
CLUCcess were made into the Indian country, and in the 
autumn of 1791 Major General St. Clair marched a 
force of near two thousand effective men into their 
territories, and on the fourth of November was attack- 
ed and totally defeated by them. 

The President, apprehending that the success of the 
Indians, and the booty they had gained, would have in- 
fluence to bring other tribes into the war, conceived 
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thit thB honMi of the n«liim wu aoticanHMl to rauUw. 
the Amariout lonei, sod to sfibrd protestiwi to th»/ 
flontiMi. Bt. Clkir rongning huconinlMon, Omad' 
WafM wu (.ppointed hU laceuKir. Tbs PrandMt- 
lost no tima in laying before Congrewi an eatinuta cl ■ 
rucb B. militu; force, m he thought would be aJeqiBM* 
to the object ; and the; at length acceded to U« pro- 
poul. While theae prepuatioiu weia tipeniag, mveh 
oomplaint wu made of the wat, and the PieaidaBtwaa 
induced, rathei tzom adeiire to eonTiuca (he country 
that Bucceisful wai&ra waa the only mean* of paaiM, 
than from any expectation of mcceia in ths miariott, 
to aend Colonel Harden and Major Tmeman, two 
valuable officers and worthy men, into the Indian 
country, to attempt negotiation ; but tbey were both 
mnrdered. On the 3flth of AuguM, 1794, Oenoiy 
WayoB brought the Indians to an eogagement, t»- ■ 
tally defeated them, and doatroyed thsir country mi 
till Aiamia. 

Thia v^on was decinve : it deterred other tribM 
ttjoat entering into the war, and induced the Miania 
thenuelTOB to troat for peace. On the 3d of Angaitr 
a treaty waa entered into by General Wayne with Um 
TndiaiH Dotthwest of the Ohio, which ended all heattU- 
tiea, quieted the teara of the frontier*, and gave nnirer- 
asl aatiifiictian. 

As early aa 1789, the President received authenttck 
iotalligenco, that Spuiiah agentawere intriguing witb 
the inhahitanta of the Waatern coiuttry, to sedooa 
them from their aJIogianoe to the Uuitod Stales. Re 
presentations were made them in the name of th* 
goveinment of Spain, that while they were connaoted 
with tho Atluitick States, the navigatiaa of the Mia- 
eieaippi would be daniod them ; but if they would tm- 
puma on independent governmBnt, the river should b« 
opened, lad their independence supported. 

In 1794, Spain, suffering herself the evili of war, 
WW incltQed to treat with the United States. Bhe 
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iiitiBMft0d hj her miaiBteni) that the etiquette of her 
court fiirbid her to treat with Mr. Short, the Amerieti^ 
rendent at' Madrid, yet a.Ugher diph>matiok character 
ivoidd be aeeredited, and nefifotiationB ismiediateljr 
opened with him. The Preeident placed fall eonfi 
desee in Mr. Short, bat he ' thoaght it policy to meet 
tlM diendly propositions of Spain^ and in November 
MMBiiMited Bfr. Pinckney to be the American Minister 
at tliat CkMHt. In the course of the next summer, Mr. 
Ptnckney repaired to Madrid, and on the 20th of Octo- 
ber> 1795, a treaty was signed between him and the 
Spwuah commissioners, which happily terminated the 
cenkRKverey respecting boundary lines, and the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi to the satisfaction of the nation. 

Oa, the 8th .of January, 1790, the President met 
Congreiss at their second session. 

In his speech he olkgratulated them on the succese 
of their measures, and recommended a variety of na- 
tkHial objects to their serious attention. Among these, 
the leHowing are the principal. Provision for national 
disfiuiee ; the means of holding intercourse with fo- 
reigs DBtians ; establishing a rule of naturalization ; 
unifbriqity in the currency, weights, and measures of 
the United States ; and the promotion of science and 
liter«tan». 

<* Knowledge,'* he observed, " is in every country 
the surest basis of publick happiness. In one, in which 
the measures of government receive their impressions 
so immediately from the sense of the community as in 
ottni, it is proportionably essential." And he concluded 
with the following assurances. 

« I shall derive great satisfaction in co-operating with 
you in the pleasing though arduous task of ensuring to 
car fbHow citizens the blessings which they have a 
ri^ht to expect from a free, efficient, and equal govern- 
ment." 

The answers of the Senate and the House of Re- 
preeenftatives were oordial and respectful, and promised 

Vol. it. 10 
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a continoaAce of hansony between the EzeeuliT* waAt- 
Legislature. 

In this session of Congress, the Secretary of tlWr 
Treasury first reported* those fiscal arrangements tit 
support of publick credit, which, in their progress tOi 
establishment, were the occasion of warm and aw^s 
mated debates in the Legislature, fully displayed tiM- 
discordance of political opinion among the m e m h srs y. 
and excited that party spirit which has since conTulsod 
the United States. 

The President readily gave his seneti<m to these fis- ■ 
oal establishments of Uie Legislature, yet by this set. 
he seemed not to lose the good opinion of the opposi-^ 
tion ; the blame and odium fell upon the Secretary of: 
the Treasury, and upon the northern federal men^istft 
of Congress. 

The incessant application to hjsiness had a vuSUs 
effect upon the constitution of the President, a&d at. 
this period he was for a second time attacked with ft- 
violent disease, which put his life in imminent dsnger. 
At the close of the session, therefore, he dfitMmbiBd . 
to give himself a short relaxation in a visit to Momit' 
Vernon. He first made a tour to Rhode-Island, wfalob / 
not being then in the Union, had not been included in 
his visit to New-England ; and at Newport mid Pfwi* 
dence he received every attention which affection and 
respect could dictate. ^ 

This retirement was of essential Service to his 
health, and at the close of autumn he returned to Ph>> 
ladelphia to meet the Legislature; to which place. 
Congress had adjourned, at th« close of the year 1790, 
At this time the President noticed the rising disturb- 
ances in Europe, and advised to those precautionary 
measures, which had a tendency to secure to the 
United States the benefit of their commerce. Men*. 
tioning to the House the sufficiency of the estabUshed 
revenue to the purposes to which it was appropristed^- 
he expressed his hope *' that it would be a favonritev 
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poUej frith tbem not merely %o leoore the iiitereft of 
the debt fbnded, but as far, and as fiwt as the growing 
reammMNi of the eountxy will permit, to exonerate it 
of th» principal itself." The address was closed ia 
the Apowing impressiye manner. 

• f* In pursuing the Tarious and weighty business of 
the present session, I indulge* the fullest persuasion 
that your consultations *will be marked with wisdom^ 
and animated by the love of country. In whatever 
bekmgs to my duty, you shall have all the co-operation 
which an undiminished zoal for its welfiure can inspire . 
It will be happy for us both, and our best reward, if 
^hf aene^essful administration .of our respective trusts, 
.we ca& make the estaUished government more and. 
mate instrumental in promoting the good of our 
follow citizens, and more and. more the object of their. 
attachment and.confiduace/* 

. The respect and confidence of the Legislature in- 
the Bseouttve appeared on this occasion without dimi- 
nution ; although one of the measures of the Preai- 
dent wa» for the first time condemned. A member 
from Georgia pronounced the treaty with the Creek 
IndiaQS to be a.violation of the rights of that state: 

fo'thia aeesion of Congress the Bank of the United 
Statea- wae established. Its constitutionality had been, 
deeply argued in the Legislative body, and came be- 
fi»re tiif Executive as a question involving the highest 
nationid Interest. It was reviewed in the Cabinet with 
the deliberation it merited. The Council, on this 6c- 
caaion^ aa on most others, were divided. Messrs. Jef- 
ferson and Randolph expressed as their decided opi- 
nion that the law was unconstitutional. Messrs* 
Hamilton and. Knox were fully convinced of its consti- 
totionafity. The President called upon each member 
of his Council for the reasons of^is opinion in writing. 
These ha maturely weighed, and being convinced him- 
self tiHit tim law was^ccnititiitional, put hijp lignature 
tfii It. 
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hs 3d of Mucli, 1791, lermiiuted the petloi 

-M Cangreas. 

int Wasbikgton having iiwJb tlia aaBotmrj 
siiiui)[«iiu!ntB, and uppointed an Eiocutire ConncUta 
ittend to the busineBS of the government, Boon after' 
the eloBo of the Ba»aiiin, eomineDeed s jouToey to iTie 
SouUiBrn StUea. On hii way he stopped at the FotO- 
mack, and, pursuant to the powers witb which Cn- 
gresB hul veitod him, marked out the liie of the Fe<e- 
»1 City, designed »3 the permnnent seat of gorern- 
msnt. In the couree of thia tour he received the bbuM 
ganaral e^prcBeionsof Iovd and veneration for hischtr 
ncter, and of confidence in tile govenunent, whieh he 
Imi oxpetieaeed in liis northern circuit. And ho de- 
rived great aitiaboLion in contemplating the impitive- 
laentB of the country, and remarking the evidences of 
attachnipiit to the Federal Government. Thefbelings 
■xcitKl bj this joumej are tiilly eipresBed in the fbl- 
lowing letter, written after his return to Pliiladelpfaia. 

" In mj lite tour through the Southern Statei, I ex- 
periencBd great mtiBfaction in aeoing Ihe good sffeeta 
of the ^aeial goTommarit in that part of the union. 
The people *t large have folt the aecurify wMob it 
gives, and the equal juetice which it admiiiiitDT* to 
them. Tlie Farmer, the Merchant, and ths MeSha- 
niek, have seen their aeveral inMreata attended to, uid 
firom thenca thej unite in placing a confidence in theii 
RepreBetitaiivea, aa well aa in those in whose hands 
the eiBEution of the laws i» placed. Industry hu tbet* " 
taken place of idleness, and economy of diasipalion. 
Two or three years of good crops, and a ready raiiket 
for the produce of their lands, have put every ons in 
good humour ; and in aotne instances, ^ey e^en inl< 
pnto to the goTornniBnt what is due only to the good- 
ness of Frovidrnco. 

" The establiBhment of publick credit ia ai 
point guned in ooi national coneatna. This I 
ejtceeda the expMtation of the moct tugouiB h 
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Ht; 9Jid a iKte initance, anptraneled in this eoimtiyt 
litfteMft giTQii of the confidence repoaed in otu: mmr 
ptfm% l^the rapidity with which the lobecriptioni t» . 
tWuFwi^ of the United Stakes were fiUed. In two' 
liOQie after the booioi were opened by tfate commission- 
^f$, tha. whole number of shares were taken up, and 
$pfir t^^^**^ inore applied for than were allowed by 
the instiltttion.. This circumstance was not only pleas-^ 
iag ae it related to the confidence in ^vemment, but 
ilao as it ariiibited an unezpeoted proof of the re- 
wmrota of our bitizens." 

Tha heaita of all Americans were with Oeneral* 
WA8«n«vov at this period; but notwithstanding 
tjbest pfdiliok tfpeannces, there was in fiict much 
hoiliily to lU goteniment at the Southward. 
. On the fifth of Qe(iM>er, 1791 , the President met the 
flBcqad CoDgmain: the established form. 

Ooiiog this session a great national question came 
before the lisgislature whidi the President was com- 
pelled ultimately to decide. 

The constitntioiii proTides* that there shall not be 
more than one Representative to thirty thousand in- 
habitants. An enumeration having been made, the 
House of Representativea passed a bill providing for 
each state to send one- Representative for every thirty 
thousand of its population. This ratio in several in- 
stances leerittg a large fraction, operated unequally on 
thelEmall states. The Senate^to cure the evil, assumed 
a new principle of apportionment. They found the 
whole population of the United States, and, dividing this 
aggregate nnmber by thirty thousand, took the quo- 
tient as the nnmber of Representatives, and .then ap- 
portionjDd. thia number upon the several states accord- 
ing to their p9puhition ; to #)uch the House concurred. 
When the Presideat had the biH^ before him for his 
signaturci he took the opinion of his Cabinet upon the 
constitptionality of the arrangement. Mr. Jeffersoa 
ohd Mrr Randolph thought the Inn uneonstitotioiiaL 
10* 
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General Kmz was undeciiive, and ColoMa HattUtM 
c<AieeiTed that the eKpreanon of the Conitltatiaft 
Itught be a]ipUed to the Umted States, or to the ief«nil 
states, and thought it best to ceiaeide with ihe cei^t 
stnioticm of the Legidature. After due delfteralaMli 
the Preskleat thought the hill vneonstiiationKl, altf 
not hesitating to do his duty, he retnmed it irith Htf 
ibllowing objections. 

'^ GSSTLEMEN OF THE 

HO0SE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ■ . 

<< I have maturely considered the aet, paesed by Ite 
two Houses, entitled ' an act for the apportioflmettl^ 
Representatives among the several etates accovdiqg 
to the tot enumeration/ and I return it to yoUr floiwe^' 
wherein it originated, with the following objectioae. - 

<< First, The Constitution has prescribed that Bte- 
presentatives shall be apportioned among the sei^uel* 
states according to their respective numbers, and there 
is no proportion or division which, applied tp the re- 
spective numbers of the states, will yi^d the noinber. 
and allotment of Representatives proposed by the bllL 

'* Secondly, The Constitution has also provided, that 
the number of Representatives shall net exceed one 
for thirty thousand, which restriction is by fair and oh- 
vtous construction, to be applied to the separate and' 
respectiv<9 numbers of the states, and the bill has allot* 
ted to eight of the states more than one for thirty 
thousand/' 

The adopted mode was in consequence of the dis- 
sent of the Executive laid aside, and, in a new bill, a 
Representative for every thirty-three thousand to each 
state was substituted. 

The first Presidency of General Washington closed 
without other occurrences of great magnitude. The 
last session of the second Congress was violent and 
impassioned, and the members separatisd in a is(tate of 
great irritation, but neither they nor their constituiants ' 
had' as yet impeached the motiven i)f the Preeident, 
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yet tt was then evident that, if he remained at the 
head of government, his reputation must agon pnto 
tho ordeal of party conflict. He had determaiitd to 
decliae being a candidal for the Presidency at a 
■soccnd Alection, and to this purpose, had written a 
valediotory address to the American people ; but the 
oritioal state of the country, and the urgent entreaties 
j^ his friends induced him to relinquish the determina- 
tioa. 



CHAPTER Xir. 

Waahin^n re-«lected Presideni—State of Parties— Divi- 
ftoi in the Cabinet — Tiie President endeavours to promote union 
' •-^ttflSenee of the Frenoft Revolution-r-Measures to secure thb 
Neutrality of the United States in the War between Franee and 
Bngland — Mr. Genet's illegal practices — ^He insults ihe 6oT«rn- 
nent-*>The Executive restricts him — ^He appeals to the People— 
They auHport the Administration — ^The President determines to 
arrest Genet — ^He is recalled — Negotiation with Britain — InBur- 
leetimi m Pennsyhrania — DeAocratick Sqeietiea— British Treaty 
— Communioation between the French Executive and the Legis- 
lature of th^ United States— The President refuses to the House 
«f IB ep t c a ent ativea the Papers respecting Diplomatick transae> 
tiona— His interpositions in favour of the Marqnis La Fayette— » 
Takes the Son of the Marquis under his Protection and Patro* 
nage. 

1793-7. When the constitutional period arrived 
for the re-election of a President, it appeared, that 
General Washington had a second time the unani* 
mous suffirage of his country for this exalted office. 
He entered upon its duties in the prospect, that the 
administration of the government would be attended 
with accumulated difficulty. 

The character of the American patriot is with reluc- 
tance blended in these pages with events of a local or 
temporary nature. It is painful to reflect, that his f|dr 
fame was even for a moment sullied by the fool breath 
of calumny. The pen is indignant to record charges 
•c^l^ainst his honour and his patriotism, charges which 
thesir authors knew to be unfounded and which were 
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made aolj to answer the porpoaes of STparty. But il 
ia impoaaible to portray the wisdom, the fimmeaB, and 
■prudence which were di^hiyed during his second Pke- 
. sidency, or to show, the good fortune which attMidad 
it, without bringing into distinct view the circnmalaii- 
ces under which he acted. Without a knowledge of 
the difficulties which he surmounted, and- the'oppoal- 
tion which he conquered, posterity will have no ade«- 
quate conception of the merits of this period of fais^ad- 
ministration. 

The diference of political opinion arising from por* 
suits of personal ambition, from discordant views of 
national and state policy, and from the.dtnger to be 
apprehended from the encroai^ments of democrttoj,tt 
from the abuse of power in 'the constituted govoni- 
ment,had, since the establishment ef the Federal' Con- 
stitution regularly increased in strength And aspecHy. 
It had appeared in aB the important debates of Con- 
gress, had pervaded every part of the United States, 
and under its influence, two political parties were by 
this time fully established, and nearly balanced ; tlw 
one the warm advocatesj the other the determined of^ 
ponents of the measures of the government. 

Although the President had readily given his sanc*^ 
tion to those acts of the government which had agitat- 
ed in the highest degree the passions of parties, yet 
there was that in his character which forbade ius po- 
litical enemies to denominate him the head of a party. 
He had strong hold of the affections and confidence of 
the great inass of his countrymen, and the most dar- 
ing of theoppositionists thought it as yet impoUtiek 
to assail his patriotism ; but a crisis was evidently ap- 
proaching, when he would be under the necessi^ of 
putting his i^ersonal influence to hazard, of subjectikig 
himself to the <^loquy of a vir\ilent party, and of 8191^ 
taining the assault oi disappointed ambition. 

Unfortunately the spirit of political controversy and 
division which agitated the nation, entered the Cabi« 
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iMt of the EzecutiTe, and disooTwred itfeelf in almoit 
^vwy iaiMrtaiit mibjeot thatwM tobmhted l»ldwir 
d a w — ai tn. Mr. Jeflfonmi and Mr. Ht m iMw i were'di* 
l-eetlj oiiposed to each other on ahnost all importani 
Mtimial qaestioiiB. Thif oppoeitioii being fiDeqnently 
wacmad i^ the collision of debate, finally aetded mto 
itn^iaeable poKtical and paraooal animoatj. Th|9 Pre- 
sident noticed this hostility between his cdnnaelloni 
witii grief and mortification ; and unwilling to part 
with either, he endeavoured to reconcile them. In a 
letter addressed to the Secretary of State in Angoat 
1998, after stating- the eritical situation i)i the United 
Stalea, with respect to foreign pations, he thns feel« 
itigly touched upon the animosity that existed in the 
Cib^iet 

• ** How unfortunate, how much to be regretted then, 
that while l^e are encompassed on all sides with avow- 
ed enemies, and insidious firiendft, internal disaenaiona 
alirald'be l^arrowing and tearing our vitals. The last, 
t^vae, lathe moat serious, the most alarming, and the 
' ifeHMt afiieting of the two ; and without more charity 
fyr the opinions of one another in government matters, 
6t aeriie more iofiillible criterion by which the truth 
of apeeulative opinions, before they have undergone 
the teat of experience, are to be forejudged than has 
yet fiillen to the lot of fallibility, I believe it will be 
dlffiMdt if not impracticable to manage the reins of 
.gfifemtaentf or keep the parts of it together ', fi>r if, 
iftstead of laying our shotdders to the machine, after 
itieaMires are decided on, one pulls this way, and 
another that, before the utility of the thing is fiiirly 
tried, it must inevitably be torn asunder ', and in my 
dpinicm, the fairest prospect of happiness and proepe- 
rity that ever was presented to man, will be lost, per- 
haps fbr ever. 

'* My earnest wish and fondest hope therefore is, 
that Instead of wounding sui^icions, and irritating 
, ^alr^es, there may be liberal allowances, mqtaal for 
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bMrtocM, and tMnporianir yieldiiig on ill aidei. ^Uk- 
dai Um eiBMiw of theao, nutten will go on ■moothly, 
mnd if powibla, more procpaiantlf , Witirant theiB, 
ercoy thing tntut rub ; tho wheeli of gommineiit will 
elog; our wwniiaa iHU triiuii[di; and by thiowinf 
tboii waight into the dinAeded sole, nwy umjobI' 
plidi the rain of the goodl/ Uniek ire have been 
erecting. 

"I do not mean toiq>pljlliinulviM,oi theie obeei- 
TatioDi, to uij putiooiit penran oi chernet«r. I heve 
given them in the sune genenl tenoa to othet offioan 
of the goTernm^nt, beoaoM the dingreements wliich 
hftve uiaen from differanee of opinjons, mi the altaelM 
which heve been made upon rtlmoet all the meworea 
of goTemment, and moM of its eiecutire offi<Ara, haT» 
for a itmg time past filled me with painiiil »enialioni, 
and cannot fail) I think, of prodaciug unhepfj codm- 
queocee, at borne and abroad." ^ j 

} To a lettai of Mr. Jeffbraoa'a, in wliicb' he snM^ 
Tourod to prove, that although he wished to amend, 
yet be bad advocated the adoption of. tbe FeteaT^ 
ConMitotion, the Pieaident thua replied. 

"I did not raqnira tbe evidence of the eztraetl. 
which you endoeed me, to convince me of jont attach- 
mem to die conBtltution of the United Statei, or of 
yoni dispontion to piomote the general wal&re of du* 
country ; bm I regret, de^ly regret, the diSeronee of 
opinioo which hu ariaen, and divided you and aaother 
principal ofGcer of the government ; and wish devontlj 
there conld be an aeconunodation of them by mulaal 
jieldingt. 

" A measure of thia sort wonid prodoca harmony 
and coBBequeot gaod< is our pnblit^ Council* ; and 
the 'contraiy will inevitably produce conihaion and M- 
riona miichiefii ; and (br what f Becauae """H^j 
cannot aee alike, but would adopt difiereot msana to 
obtain the same end. For I will &anU/ and lolemnly . 
dedait, that I believe the vigw* of berth to b« para 
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Imd yell meant, and that ezperience only will decide 
withrefpect to the- salobrHy of the measorea which 
are the a object of this dispute. Why then, when some 
of the best dtizens of the United States, men of dis- 
cernment, - unifornt^ and tried patriots, who have no 
sinister views to promote, but are chaste in their ways 
of thinking and actii^, are to be £3und, some on cme 
aide, and some on the other of the questions w;hich 
have cauri6d these agitations ; why should either of 
you be so tenacious of yotur opinions as to make -no al- 
lowance for those of the other ? 

** I could, and indeed was aboiit to add more on this 
interesting subject, but will forbear pi least for the 
present, after expressing a wish that the cup which 
has-been presented to us may not be snatched fsom 
otur lips by a discordance of action, when I am persuad-- 
ed that there is no discordance in your^ views. I 
have a great and sincere esteem for yon both ', and 
ardently wish that some line could be marked out, by 
which both of you could walk." 

These serious endeavours of the President produced 
not their desired effect. The hostility of the two Se- 
cretaries remained in lull force. The Attorney Gene- 
tfil almost without exception coincided in (pinion with 
Mr. Jefferson ; the Secretary of War generally accord* 
ed in judgment with Colonel Hamilton, and of conse- 
quence the President was deprived of the proper ad- 
vice of his Council. But he possessed in a degree 
which few other men ever did, the faculty to suspend 
his own judgment on every important subject, until 
he had eidiausted every source of information, and had 
fully weighed the opinions of those about him. He 
early estiiblished it as a maxim never to give his opi- 
nion on any important question, until the moment that 
a^^acision was necessary, and from a rigid adhere&ce 
to this maxim, on many critical occasions he derived 
angular advantage. In deliberating upon national 
sul^ects submitted to him as the Supreme ISxecutive^ 
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ke appMiod Id 1» rui«d *bava the inflnsnee of pa«^ 
aiotu, prejodiee, and e*eiy penonil ind loeil emdh 
donticA ; and baving gimt arBiy ciroDiiutaaM U* 
weight, to decide Snini the dictates of pare intelB' 

'Thia was the political ritnBlion of the Umtod BtrtM, 
whea the fYench revolution faa4 made nich p rttgit m f 
aa to acqniro an influence over the feelinga and'tha 
■entimeitta of the American people, and to render tha 
diploniitick concerns of the gorenlinent with that. 
country ccitical and embimautig. 

Mt. Marria, the American Hiniiter at Paria, with 
mtich diaeriniinBtioD noticed the lurpiieing events that' 
were daily taking place in France, and tranamitted a 
nunut« account of tbeni to the Premdent ; but irtUla- 
wahing ibt inetmctioiiB, be cantiomlj avoided oom- 
■Hitting the government of his own conntry. 

On the depoaition of the Monaicti, with all tba 
bloody and (erociouB desda which accompanied it, the 
Preaident gave Mr. Monia the foUowing infomtatioil 
fbi the direction of his miniaterinl conduct. The enal- 
ing adminiatiation in France wai to be acknowledged }' 
as every nation poaseawa an inherent right to settle 
the frame of its own government, and to manage its 
internal eoncerna ; that the United Stateg woold puBU- 
tnalljpay the debt dueto France, and would fiunifdi 007- 
aapplies to St. Domingo that the parent country might 
deaire. Mr. Morris was directed to asnire EVanee 
of the friendly disposition of the United States, and' 
that every opportunity would be embraced to promota 
ber welfare. 

Attached to republican principles, the Preatdent 
fbndly hoped that the struggle in France would termi- 
nate in a free government ; but his partiality toward* 
the new order of things in that country, was not aa 
great as to render him forgetful that the aid given to ~ 
America was afforded by the fallen king, or unmindflil 
that he iraa the head of his own nation, whose ind«- 
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pendence and prosperity he ought to hold io higlm^ 
estimation than the interest of a foreign people. 

The prejudices and partialities of the American peo- 
ple towards England and France, excited hy'tbe reyo* 
lutionary contest, had not at this period wholly subaid* 
edj&nd liie commencement of wi.^ between regenerated 
France and the Monarchs of Europe, operated apoa' 
tbehr fbelings like a shock of electricity. Reason and 
judgment seemed to be laid aside, and nothing wai 
heard but the language of passion. Without inquiring 
which nation was the first aggressor, Americans eould 
only see a number of despots combined against a sistet 
Republick, virtuously struggling to establish her li- 
berty. Their national yanity was flattered by the 
persuasion t^at the spark which lighted the flame of 
liberty in Fhuice, was taken from their altar, or, in 
the language of Dr. Franklin, " the French hayings 
seryed an apprenticeship in America, set up for them- 
selyee in Europe." 

If a few individuals, more cool, doubteid the tendency, 
and dreaded the issue of the commotions in France, 
they were generally denominated aristocrats, the ene- 
mies of equal liberty, and the enemies of their own 
country. 

Although there was no intention in the body of 
American citizens to involve the United States in m 
war, yet they generally discovered an ardent inclina- 
tion to grant those favours to France, which must ine- 
vitably lead to a state of hostility. 

The President was at Mount Vornon on some urgent 
private business, when the intelligence of the declara- 
tion of war between France and England reached the 
United States. Perceiving the importance of the cri-* 
rie, he with haste returned to the seat of government. 
On the day which succeeded that of his arrival, April- 
17, 1793, he addressed the following letter to the mem- 
bwre of his Cabinet, for their solemn deliberations. 

" The posture of affiurs in Europe, particularly be 

Voi. H. 11 
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tween France and Great Britain, places the^ United 
States in a delicate sitaation, and requires much con ', 
sid^ration of the measures which will be prqper fi>r 
thorn to observe in the war between those powers.. 
With a view .to forming a. general plan of conduct fot 
the Executive, I havoYtated and enclosed sundry ques- 
tions to be considered, preparatory to a mbeting at 
my house to-morrow, where I shall expect to see you 
at 9 o'clock, and to receive the rosult of your reflec 
tions thereon. 

" Question I. Shall a proclamation issue for the 
purpose of preventing interferences of the citizens of 
the United States in the wa^ between France and 
Great Britain, &c. ? Shall it contain a. declaration of 
neutrality or net ? What shall it contain ?^ 

" Question II. Shall a minister from the Republick 
of France be received ? 

" Question III. If received, shall it be absolutely, or 
with qualifications, and if with qualifications, of what 
kind.^ 

** Question IV. Are the United States obliged by . 
good faith to consider the treaties heretofore made 
with France, as applying to the present situation of 
the parties ? May they either renounce them or, hold 
them suspended until the government of France sh^ 
be established f 

^' Questioii V. If they have the right, is it expedi- 
ent to do either ? , And which ? ' 

" Question VI. If they have an option, would it 
be a breach of neutrality to consider the treaty still in 
operation? ^ ^ 

'* Question VII. If the treaties are to be considered 
as now in operation, is the guarantee in the treaty of 
alliance applicable to a defensive war only, or to war 
either offensive or defensive .' 

<' Question VIII. Does the war in which France is 
engaged appear to be offensive or defensive on her. 
pait ^ Ox of a mixed and equivocal, character ? 
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" Qaestion IX. If of a mixed and equivocal cha 
racter, does the guarantee in anj event apply to suc^ 
a war ? 

" Question X. What is the effect of a guarantee, 
such as that to be found in the treaty of alliance be 
tween the United States and France ? 

*^ Question XI. Does any article in either of the' , 
treaties prevent ships of war, other than privateers, 
of the powers opposed to France, from coming into 
the ports of the United States, to act as convoys to 
their own merchantmen ? Or dees it. lay any other re- 
straints upon them more than would apply to the ships 
of war of France ? 

''Question XII. Should the future Regent of 
France send a minister to the United States ; ought 
he to be received.' 

<' Question XIII. Is it necessary or advisei0>le to call 
together the two Houses of Congre^ with a view to 
the present posture of European affairs ? If it is, what 
should be the particular objects of such a call .'*" 

On sonie of these questions he had already made up 
his mind, as appears from his communications to Mr 
Morris, but he thought it expedient to take a view of 
the whole subject. 

' At the proposed meeting, the Cabinet unanimotisly 
recommended to the President to issue a Proclamation 
of Neutrality, forbidding the citizens of the United 
States to engage in any act of hostility against either 
of the belligerent powers, or to carry either of them 
a^rticles, contraband of war, and requiring them to re- 
frain from all acts, unfriendly towards nations with 
whom the United States were at peace. This Pro- 
clamation the President immediately issued. 

It wfts unanimously recommended to the President 
to receive a Minister from the French Republick. The 
Cabinet was also united in the opinion, Uiat it was in- ^ 
expedient to call Congress together. On the other 
q^oeitioiis the usual differ^ocs of fi^niVomA Qzi«t^> 
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T^ho BwraUfy of Bute and the Attoniey Geuenl 
UlTiceiTad Ihit the chuiges in the govenuneiit tS 
Francs msde no BBsentitd diSereoce in the reUtton e( 
tfiu two nation^ ; but that in all reapecti the intw* 
Cfiaiaa ihonld proceed on principles asUbliahed witfc 
the monaichj. The Secretaries of the Treasor; aad 
of War, admitted tha right of a nation to change tht 
form of its goTernment al will, but denied m right ta 
iAvalya other nalioni in all the coasei]ueDcea of nlten- 
tiooB they might be diipoeed to make. The conTnl- 
■ioiu of France Uiej tbought threalaoed dangera ta» 
Bationa in alUance with her, and maintainGd that Um 
United States were at liberty to suspend the oparatim 
of treaties with that country, when it was necesiar; 
&t theii own safety. 

Messrs. Jefferson and Randolph also contended that 
it was inexpedient to come to any decision reapectilg 
the application of the article of ^e guarantee to th» 
present govenunent. Mesara, Hamilton and Kjooz 
were of opinion that France being the aggrewor, tb» 
«M on her part was otfensi>e, that the guarantee te- 
epectiog only defenaiTe war, did not appl; to the ftf 
■VBt sUte of things. 

The President again required the leasona in writing 
of each apiuion, and after due investigation estaUiah- 
%i those maiims Ibr the support of neutral righlS( 
which he firmly, but temperately maintained throngk 
the lucceeding period of his administration ; arid wfaichi 
^midat conflicts that prostrated the stablest piilan of 
European governments, preaerved his country from tko: 

In the state of th^ publick sentiment which we ha*»* 
noticed, Mr. Genet landed April ah, I7!*3,at Charlea- 
ton, South- Carolina, as the Minister of Republican 
France. , Ardent in the constitutioDal temperament of 
his mind, inflated with the zeal of a new canT«^ tqi 
the doctrine of liberty and equality, he concoiied tbafc 
tbe enligiitened. world felt ■ high intereat in tba nia- 
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lution ef his country, and that every man of Tirtoe 
was disposed to espouse her cause. His reception at 
C^arilMon was calculated to increase his most , san- 
guine '^ews. From th» Supreme Mi^gistrate of the 
state, and from every class of citizens, hcT received 
. warm expressions of enthusiastick devotion to the new 
Republick. Takin^^ these as evidence of the general 
disposition of the American people, he .did not wait to 
present his official letter to the Executive, and to be 
accredited by him ; but availing himself of the ^vour- 
able situation of Charleston to fit out privateers against 
the West Indian trade, he presumed to authorize the 
srmiQg oi ships in that port, and to give commissions 
to cruise against the commerce of a nation with whonr 
the United States were at amity. Prizes taken by 
these privateers were brought into American harbours, 
and French Consuls were opening Courts of Aami- 
lahy to condemn them. 

From Charleston Mr. Genet travelled by land to 
Philadelphia, receiving in every part of his way the 
same ardent declarations of attachment to France. 
AHhoogfa the unwarrantable conduct of Mr. Genet at 
Charleston was well known in Philadelphia, ye{ jiis 
entrance into the city was rendered pompous and tri- 
umphal, and '* crowds flocked from every avenue of 
the city to meet the Republican Ambassador of an 
allied nation." On the day after his arrival, addresses 
were presented to him from particular societies, and 
from individual citizens, in which they expressed their 
exultation at the victories of France, and declared that 
in their opinion, her success was essential to the safe- 
ty of the American states. ^ 

On the 18th of May he presented his credentials to 
•the President. These contained respectful sentiments 
towards the government of the United States, and 
abounded with devotions to the American people, 
"khe President received him in an open and ingenuous 

n* 
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maaher, and with ginceritj expressed his regard £br 
the ^Vench nation. 

In this conference Mr. GeHet declared that his 
govemment had no desire to engage the United SiatM 
in the European war, bat wished them to pursue thmr- 
fiTwn interest ; yet he persisted in the exercise of fai» 
aiwiBned power, and a French privateer captor^ aa,. 
EBngUsh merchantmaa within the Capes ef the Del^ 
¥r«re; while on her'way to the ocean. This priase be- 
ing taken in the waters of the United States, and theza- 
fyre under the control of the government, the Britkh 
minister complained of this illicit proceeding, and dith 
manded restitutiom of the property unlawfiilly takea 
from his countrymen. 

The Cabinet unanimously agreed tliat the proceed" 
ings of Mx. Genet were not warranted by any existing 
treaties between the two nations, were therefore viola- 
tions of neutral rights, and that the government ought 
to prevent the repetition of them. They also agreed 
that restitution ought to be made, of* the prize taken 
within the waters of the Delaware. Respecting prixee 
taken upon the high seas, in virtue of commissionfl 
issvpd by Genet, and brought into the American ports, 
the Cabinet were divided. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Randolph held that the government was under no -ob- 
ligation to restore them to their original- owneni. 
Colonel Hamilton and General Knox contended thst, 
• to maintain an honest neutrality, the United States 
were bound to restore the prizes. 

The President took time to deliberate on those points 
on which his Council were not agreed. 

Principles in which they were united, he establish- 
ed ; and directed the Secretary of State to give the 
necessary information to the Ministers of France and 
Britain. 

Mr. Genet complained heavily of these rules of the 
American Government, as a violation of neutral right. 
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and «■ a breach of ezisting treaties between HJHB twa 
matioas. 

In his comments upon these treaties, he <slaimed fbi> 
France every thing which ^the two nations had boondf 
timnaelves not to jrrant toother countries, conyerting 
aagative stipulations which respected other nationsy 
into grants of positive privileges to the centracting 
pasties. 

He was informed, that out of respect to him, the 
•abject had been reviewed in the Cabinet -, but that 
tlM President saw no reason to change his opinion. 
Mr. Genet still refused acquiescence, and seemed to 
hMre entertained the expecta^on, that he should be 
tblt so far to avail himself of the partiality of tha 
Americans for France, as to beiid the Administration 
tfo his own purposes,' or to overthrow it. 
' Prosecutions having been commenced against two 
of the American citizens, whom Genet engaged at 
Charleston, to isruise in the service of France, he de- 
manded these men of the civil magistrate who had ar- 
tested them, in the following very extraordinary Ian* 
gnige. 

■ ** I have this moment been informed that two offi- 
oerti in the service of the Republick of France, citizens 
'Gideon Henfield and John Singletary, have been ar- 
vested on board the privateer of the French Republick^ 
the Citizen Genet, and conducted to prison. The 
crime laid to their charge, the crime which my mind 
cannot conceive, and which my pen almost revises to 
state, is the serving of France, and defending with her 
children the common glorious cause of liberty. 

'* Being ignorant of any positive law or treaty *which 
deprives Americans of^this privilege, and authorizes 
ofiBcers of police arbitrarily t.o take mariners in the 
service of France from on board their vessels, I call 
upon your intervention, sir, and that of the President 
of the United States, in order to obtain the immediate 
releasement of the above mentioned officers, who have 
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ftc^ired bj the sentiments animating them, and by 
.the act of their engagement,, anteriour to every act 'to 
the contrary, the right of French citizens, if they 
have' lost that of American citizens." » 

.The President considered this insolent demand an 

an attack upon the honour and independence of thB' 

United States ; but without noticing the intemperate 

language of the French Minister, he steadily pursued 

*the publick interest. 

The leading individuals of that portion of the Ame- 
rican people who had been opposed to the adoption' of 
the National constitution, and ^ere opposed to the 
measures of the Administration under it, in the par- 
tialities and prejudices manifested throughout {be 
Union towards France and Great Britain, saw' the 
probable means to weaken the confide Ace, and alienate 
the affection which the citizens of the United States 
manifested towards the President ; and in this way to 
bring about a revolution in the nation^ government. 
In pursuance of this plan, the resentments and the en- 
thusiastick sympathies of the people were fostered ; 
and democratick societies, in imitation -of the Jacobin 
Club in Paris, were formed. The victories of France 
were celebrated by feasts, bonnes, and other publick 
rejoicings. 

- The measures adopted by the Executive to preserve . 
the peace of the nation, were vilified in the newspa- 
pers devoted to the opposition ; the proclamation of 
neutrality was declared to be 'ah exercise of power, 
with which the Constitution did not invest the Presi- 
dent ; and the measures of the Administration gene- 
rally were pronounced to be unfriendly to France, and 
to carry evidence of theif inteytion to break with that 
Bepublick and to join in the rojal crusade against 
liberty. Mr. Genet was justified in the construction 
of the existing treaties between the two nations, and 
he was urged to persist in his opposition to the mea- 
ffures of the American government. 
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The President deeply felt the insult offered to M 
nation, by the attempt of the Freneh Minister to oon 
llnoe the exercise of an usuirped authority within tSio 
United States ; but he knew the importance of jMd* 
ing to the feelings of his countrymen, as fiur as eon- 
•isted with the dignity of his station, and with the hai<* 
dependence, the peace, and welfare of his cotttftry. 
He contented himself with confuting in a cool and dhh 
passionate -manner the extravagant positions of Mr. 
Genet, and inflexibly adhered to his system. 

Private business called him to Mount Vernon, and 
he was absent from the seat of government {h>m tlMI 
24th of June to the 11th of July. During his absence 
the Heads of Departments superintended the execu* 
tioa of the measures that had been agreed upon in the 
Cabinet. At this time an event took place which fully 
exhibits the rashness of ^e FreAch Minister, and shows 
we difficulty to which he subjected the administration. 
- A French privateer brought an English merchant* 
man, the LitYIe Sarah, into Philadelphia. This vessel 
^net equipped as a privateer. Having mounted four* 
t0ea iven capnon, and six swivels, ind taken on boaj^d 
one hundred and twenty men, a number of whom were 
Americans, she was about to sail under the name of 
La Petite Democrat. In this situation the Secretary 
6£ the Treasury reported her case to the Secretaries 
ef State and of War. Governour Mifflin was in con- 
sequence requested to make examination, and on the 
14th of July he reported that she was to sail next day. 
By desire of the Heads of Departments the Governour 
sent Mr. Dallas, Secretary of State for Pennsylvania, 
to request Mr. Genet to relieve them from the disa- 
greeable necessity of prevent! ftg by foree the sailing 
of a privateer equipped in their- ports. * This request 
excited in that Minister the most violent passion, which 
he vented in very intemperate and afinsive language, 
deelared that La Petite Democrat would repel foree by 
fbfee, and threatened to appeal from the Executive to 
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tba pM)da. Mr. Jeffenon in ponon waited i^on him 
to lenaw the requast, that hfl nould ardei the privB- 
■ ten not to Bail until titt pleuore of the PrMident 
could bs known ; Mr. Jefbiatm reported, Uiat aAei an 
eboUition of paBsioD, and some equivocation, ho on- 
dsntood Mr: Genet to promise, that the priyatear 
riHintd &U down hekw Chester, and there wait th« 
will of the Preaident. Colonel Hajnilloo and Gent- 
lal Knox were for taking moaiuieB to prevent her 
■ailing, but Mr. Jefferson, profeasing his confidence in 
the promise of Mr. Genet,' opposed them, and they 
were not put in axecotion. 

. These proceedings were immediately reported to tbs 
Frerident on bia roturn to the seat of govemmeiit. 
Mr. Jeffbraon had then reUred, indisposed, to his conn* 
ttj house, and tlie Preudent wrote him as foUowe : 
. " What is to be done in tlie case of tb« Little Sa- 
rah, now at Chester ! U the Minister of the Frenoh 
Eeptdilick to set the acta of this govemment at defi- 
ance with impunit; P And threaten the Executive with 
an appeal to the people .' What must the world thijA 
of such conduct? And of the United States in anb;- 

" Tnoae are aeriooe questions. Circumatancea pieai 
for decision ', and as jon have had time to coituder 
them, opon me they come uneipeotedlj, I wish ta 
know your opinion upon them even before to-momnri 
for the vsBsel may then be gone." , . 

In answer to this letter, the Seoretarj of State in- 
fonned the President, that Mr. Genet had assured him 
that the vessel should not aail bef»ro the decision of 
the Executive respecting it should be known ; and oo- 
ereive meaBnrea were bherefare suspended. In Coun- 
cil, next day, it was determined to detain the armed 
vessels, of balligerents in port. This determination 
wae made knov^n to Genol, but in contempt of it tha 
privateer sailed. The opposition applauded even this 
act of resistance in the French MitiLrter. The no* J 
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wearied endeavour of the Administration, by a fidthful 
observance of treaties, and an impartial treatment to- 
wards belligerent powers, to secure the blessings of 
peace, and the rights of neutrality to the United States, 
w;as construed into a violation of those treaties, aUd 
into an insidious scheme to force the country into a 
war against France. 

The French Minister persisted iti his ezp9sition of 
the tieaty, and in repeated letters, written in abusive 
and insulting language, to the Secretary of State, do^ 
manded reparation of injuries his country had sus- 
tained. 

The President was at length convinced of the ne- 
cessity of taking effectual measures with Oenet, and 
on the 25th of July he wrote the following letter to 
Mr. Jefferson. 

/' Asihe official conduct of Mr. Genet, relatively to 
the affairs of this government, will have to undergo a 
very serious consideration, so soon as the special coort 
at which the Attorney General is now engaged, will 
allow him to attend with convenience, in order to de- 
cide upon measures proper to be taken thereupon, it 
is my desire that all the letters to and from that Minis- 
ter may be. ready to be laid before me, the Heads of 
Departments, and the Attorney General, whom I shall 
advise with on the occasion, together with the minutes 
of such oral communicationa as you may have had 
with him on the subject of tliese letters, &c. And ag 
the memorials from the British Minister, and answers 
thereto, are materially connected therewith, it will be 
proper, I conceive, to have these ready also." 

The Executive proceeded with the unanimous con- 
sent of the Cabinet, to establish a system by which to 
regulate the intercourse with nations at war. The 
rules adopted give evidence of the unalterable purpose 
of the President, sacredly. to observe all national en- 
gagements, and honestly to perform every duty due to 
belligerent powers 3 and they manifest a determina 
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tion to iBSUit on the oninterrapted* exercise of ths 
rights of neutrality for his own country. It was also 
agreed that prizes brought into American ports, by 
privateers equipped 'in them, should be restored, or 
condensation be made for them, and that armed yessds 
of this description should. not be permitted to remam 
in American harbours. 

These regulations were communicated to the Afinia-. 
ters of the belligerent nations, and in the same letter , 
the privileges stipulated by treaty for France wer^- 
stated, and a solicitude was expressed for their le^ 
curity. • 

Aflei' deliberate attention to the conduct and oorre-u 
spondence of the French Minister, it was agreed that 
a letter should be written to Mr. Morris, Amerioaa 
Minister at Paris, stating the reasons on whioh thj-- 
measures of t^e Administration with belligerent na- 
tions were founded, giving information of the disa- 
greement of Mr. Genet with the government, and re- 
questing his recall. The communication to the Frencli 
government on this subject conclu(fed in the follow- 
ing manner. '* After independence and self govern- 
ment, there was nothing America more sincerely 
wished than perpetual friendship with them." 

The threat of Mr. Genet to appeal fh>m the Presi- 
dent to the people being reported on most respectable 
authority, made a deep impression on the publick mind. 
That portion of the American people, which were 
originally in favour of adopting the National Cohstitti* 
tion of government generally approved the measurea 
of the Administration ; and although they thought . 
favourably of the revolution of France, and wished 
well to our cause, yet they were indignant at the insult 
offered by her minister to the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States. The appeal having been made to them, ■ 
they felt themselves constrained by every feeling of 
patriotism to support their own government in mea- 
sures they deemed to be fair, just, and impartial. In 
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wnsj part of the United Staftea, the people aaaembled 
in their towna and diatriota, to expresa their opinions 
oA pobliek meaBorea. The conteet waa warm, hut the 
great majority of voicea waa found on the aide of the 
Admihiatration, ita meaaurea were approyed ; and it 
fnlly appeared that the affection and confidence of the 
American people in the President, existed in their 
ibfce and efficacy. Tet at the moment that pnblick 
indignation was expressed at the attempt t9 exercise 
% ftreign influence over the American councils, it waa 
cedent that thgae iftrho expreaaed it, feh a strong par- 
tiality in favour of France in her contention with Eng* 
lili^ 

hi the spirit of conciliation, General WASHn^Gfoff 
dafennined not to take violent measures with Genet, 
uofil the resuH of the complaint lodged against him 
wkA his own government, should be knoi^n, and with 
magnanimity he bore his abuses. But at length, pa- 
tisfiee and ^rbearance were exhauated. 

In 1794 the French Minister deliberately planned 
two ezpeditiona against Spain, to be carried on from 
the United States, and granted commissions to Ame- 
rican citizens to be officers in them, who privately en- 
listed men for the purpose. The conquest pf the Flo- 
ridaa waa the object of one of theae expeditions, and 
Georgia waa the place of rendezvous for the troops 
deatined to this service. The other was designed fer 
the invasion of Louisiana, and was to be prosecuted 
from Kentucky down the OUo and Mississippi. The 
arrangementa were all made ; but before the plan waa 
ripe for execution, the government interposed, and 
aome of the principal agents were arreated. No go* 
venmentf the President conceived, which had any 
pretentiona to independence, could submit to inaulta 
of this nature. 

Having conaulted with the Vice President, the Heads 
of Dqwrtments, and other leading charactera in tha 
^premment, he determined to suspend the nunistertal 

Vffi, n. 1^ 
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fonetioiiSi and to confiiie ^e penon of Genet. Htv- 
ogee to the two hooMs of the Legislature on this iiib 
jeot were prepared, and orders were given to the Mar- 
shal to take the French Minister into custody. But 
the evening preceding the day on which th^se orden 
were to have been carried into execution, oflMial let- 
ters from Mr. Morris informed the President, that Bfr. 
Crenet was recalled, which prevented the necessity of 
carrying the measure to extremity. One instance 
among many, of the independence^ the firmne«y iad 
the good Ibrtane of President Wasbivotov. 

Mr. Fanchet, the successor «f Mr. Genet, broogU 
assurances that his government disi^iproved of the 
copluct of his predecessor, and made warm dedtfa 
tions of his own disposition to oonsult thej> oac e wd 
honour of the government of the United Statesi nd 
his practices for a time correqranded with his lift- 
guage. 

About this period, the Executive of the French go- 
vernment made known to the President their wished 
that Mr. Morris might be recalled. He immediately 
complied with their request, and nominated CohNisI 
Monroe of Virginia as his successor^ an appohitmeot 
pecidiarly pleasing to the friends of France. 

The task of the Executive was rendered still more 
delicate, arduous, and difficult, by the eondudt of C^reot 
Britain. 

The Court of London had declined a treaty with 
Congress \uider the old Confederation. At the oon- 
mencement of the Federal Government, the Admfaue- 
tration was disposed to negotiate with Great Britain 
without committing the honour of the nation. Mr. 
Gouvemeur Morris, who was in England on priv^ 
business, was directed to open an informal conferesea 
witli members of the British Cabinet on the subject of 
American affairs. With much address he exemited 
this commission but to little purpose. He informed 
tVe Presidentj that the Duke of Leeds and Iffr. Pitt 
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manifested a disposition to live on terms of unity and 
friendship with the United States ; bat discovered no 
inclination to enter into a commercial treaty with 
them ; that they complained of the neglect of the 
American government to execute the stipulations of 
the treaty of peabe, for which neglect they justified 
their retention. of the Western Posts. 

In this situation the French revolution found Great 
Britain and the United States. At the commence- 
ment of the war between France uid En^and, various 
circumstances' indicated the probability that America 
would be brought into the contention against Bifitain. 

The warm and animated expressions of fraternity 
made by the American people towards France ; the 
festivals in celebration of French victories, and the 
manifest partiality which many discovered for her in 
the management of the war, probably led the British 
Cabinet to think that the United States were dii^osed 
tobeAome parties in the Wat, and induced them to 
adopt measures to meet this hostile spirit. - On the 
other hand, the unfriendly indications of the Elnglish 
Court, and the impressments of American seamen 
in the British ports,' in addition to the common vexa- 
tion of neutrals on the high seas, a^d the attempt to 
starve, France by carrying American provision vessels 
iitto English ports, was so much fuel to feed the pas- 
sions of the Americans already in a blaze. 

In this state of national affairs, the President met 
Congress on the 4th of December, 1793. In the speech, 
delivered on this interesting occasion, he thus noticed 
his re-election to the Presidency. 

** Since the commencement (^ the term for which I 
have been again called into office,-fio fit occasion has 
arisen fer expressing to my fellow citizens at large the 
deep and respectfrd sense which I fed of the renewed 
taMimony of publick approbation. While on the ono 
hand, H awakened my gratitude, fer all those instances 
of affeetiotiate partiality with which I> have beeif 
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bonooced bj my coHotry ; on the other, it could not 
prevent an earnest wiah for that retirement, from 
which no private consideration should ever have tcnra 
me. But influenced bj the belief that my condnot 
would be estimated according to its real motives, aoid 
that the people, and the authorities derived from theniy 
would support exertions, having nothing personal Ito 
their object, I have obeyed the miffirage which com* 
manded me to resume the executive power ; and J 
humbly implore that Being on whose ^idll the fiifte of 
jiations depends, to crown with success our mnVual 
endes^ours for the general happiness." 

He then made the following commuaicatioak re- 
specting the measures of the Administration. 

** As soon as the war in Europe had embracedthoid 
powers with whom tho United States have the noifc 
extensive relations, there was reason to apprehcBi 
that our intercourse with them might be interrupted 
and our disposition for peaco drawn in queetioB hf 
Buspiciona too often entertained by belligerent nalieiia. 
It seemed there&re to be my duty to admonish our 
citizens of the consequence of a contrabaaid trade, 
and. of hostile acts to any of the parties ; and to obtain 
by a declaration of the existing state of things an 
easier admission of our rights to the immunities be* 
longing to our situation. Under these impressiomi the 
Proclamation was issued. 

" In this posture of afikirs, both new and delleeke, I 
resolved to adopt general rules, which should oonfiinn 
to the treaties, and assert the privileges of the United 
States. These were reduced into a system, which 
diallibe communicated to you." 

After noticing those legislative provisions which hie 
experience dictated as necessary, he proceeded : 

" I cannot recommend to your notice, measures lbs 
the fulfilment of our duties to the rest of the worlds 
without again pressing upon you the necessity of plac- 
ing yourselves in a situation of complete defencoy endt 
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of exMitmg firom theniy the {ulfilment of tbeb dtttie* 
towwrds OB. The United States ought not to indulge 
m i^nnmeion that, contrary to the order of haman 
erentS; they will for ever keep at a distance those paia* 
Ibl appeals to arms, with which the history of every 
iitiber nation abounds. There is a rank due to the 
Vnlfced Stutes ataidng nations, wMeh will be withheld^ 
tf not ahsolatisly'lost, by the reputation of weakness. 
If we desire to avidd inralt, we must be able to repel 
ii ; if we desiftt to secure peace, one of the most pow- 
erfid instnmuMits of our prosperity, it must be known 
^duit we arO) at all limes, ready for war." 

After advising the greatest appropriations for the 
redemption 6f the ptd>tick debt, which the resources of 
fhe country would permit, he in the following manner 
concluded the address. 

^' The several subjects to vriiich I have now referred 
open a wide range to your deliberations, and involve 
eoine of the choicest interests of our common county. 
Permit me to bring to your remembrance the magni- 
tude of your task. Without an unprejudiced coolness, 
ttie welficre of the government may be hazarded ; 
without harmony, iis far as consists With freedom of 
Mntiment, its dignity may be lost. But as the legis- 
lative procee^Ubgs of the United States will never, I 
truilt, be reproached for the want of temper, or of can- 
dour, so shall not the publick happiness languish ftom 
the want of my strenuous and warmest co-operations." 

The party in the United States, opposed to the ge- 
neral system on which the Federal Government had 
been administered, by associating the cause of France 
with tiieir own, had increased 'their members in the 
present Congress ; but they were not prepared to at- 
tack either the discernment or the patriotism of the 
President. The House of Representatives, in their 
answer, -thus noticed the unanimous suffrage, by which 
Qeneral Washington had, a second tipie, been elected 
to the Presidency. 

1^* ' 
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" It W18 with equal fliiicarity and prmnptitode tliaf 
•mbraced the occaaicm for ezpresnng to him their coq- 
gralttlatioxiB on so distinguiriied a teatimony of publiok 
approbation, and their entire confidence in the p&rily 
and patriotion of the motives wiiich had produced (hit 
obedience to the voice of his country. It is ttf virtOM 
that have commanded loo^and nniveraal rev^ueqae, 
and services from which have flowed gnaX ai(d Uutii^ 
benefits, that the .tribute of praise may be paid without 
the reprotfoh of flattery ; and it is from t)ie same sonrcei 
that the fairest anticipations maybe derived in fiiYvnr 
of publick happiness." The proclamation of neutn^ 
lity was in a cautious manner approvedy. and a dliposi- 
tion was expressed to support the Executive. 

.The answer of the Senate breathed unreserved ikT 
fectiou and confidence. Referring to the second elee^ 
tion of the President, they observed, ** In the unani- 
mity which a second time marks this important national 
act, we trace with particular satisfaction, betudee, the 
distinguished tribute paid to the virtues and abilities, 
which it recogmses, another proof of that just discezii' 
ment) and constancy of sentiments and views, whieh 
have hitherto characterized the citizens of the United 
States." They declared the Proclamation to be " a 
measure well timed and wise, manifesting a vraichfril 
solicitude for the wel&re of the nation, and palculated 
to promote it." 

At the close of this year, Mr. JeiTcrson resigned his 
Secretaryship, and was succeeded by Mr. £. Ran- 
dolph ; and Mr. William Bradford was appcnnted At 
.torney General. 

After a very animated debate, January, 17d4, a bill 
passed Congress by a very small majority, to build six 
frigates, and it received the cordial assent of the Exe- 
cutive. This was the commencement of the Ameii 
can navy. 

In November 1793 the Bri^sh government had giv^n 
instructions to her ships to/detain all vessels laden with 
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ffipdii, tlM||irediiee of any colony belolging to France, 

4 or cfrvyiof {ffovinona, or oUier mi^pliw to those oolo* 

^ niety and brin^ them into En^^ludi posts for adjoitiotf^ 

. I^i6pe inctmctions were thought, by reiiectingr men 
in' .A^Beriea, to be proof of a hostile spirit ui the Bri- 
tiah Gabinei towards the United States, and Congress 
doemed it expedient to be prepared to meet the proba- 
ble event df war. They accordingly laid an embargo 
fbrthe term of thirty days, and with greaf unanimity 
Mepted provisional measores of self defence. ^ ' 
- While these measures were in train, the President 
on the 4th of AvirU, 1794, transmitted to Congress a 
letter from Mr. Pinokney, who had been appointed 
MwHBtffr «t the Court of London, which contained hi- 
Ibmationr that the orders of November were revoked, 
end inBtruc|ions given to cruizerjg to bring in for a^ju- 
dieatkms only those neutral vessels which were laden 
irith the produce of French Islands on a direct voyage 
from those islands to Europe ; and gave the substance 
df • oenversation between Lord Grenville and Mr. 
Pinekney in which his Lordship more satisfactorily ex- 
pHained the instructions of November ; and manifested 
a dinposition to cultivate peace and amity with the 
United States. 

Thui communication made a deep impression on the 
Federal members of Congress. They thought that « 
door .was opened for negotiation, and that war might 
* probably be avoided. 

The opposition members and the partisans of France, 
alarmed by these symptoms of moderation, redoubled 
their attack upon England, and upon all, who were 
disposed to cultivalo friendship with her. Newspapers 
were filled with invectives of this natuVe, and every 
epithet of vilenoss and colnmny was made use of to 
inflame the pnblick mind) and increase the hostility of 
thsk nation against Great Britain.' The majority of 
CoQipess discovered a disposition to proceed in their 
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kuIiUi7prapuAuiU|,m which tha, t aiilin w n t'oftto 
oomminutf ■oaniBd to nippott tham, and fanenl ap- 
pfuaneei itill indicatad apptoaebiiig liaalilill«a. 

The Prendent fbicMiw the evil* that moit be ism- 
dacad by a war wi& Qreat Britaiii, in the diatempei- 
edauteofthapublickmind.' He knew that tbaeaiB- 
nandad the Ocean, that die jveae&tat the beat mal- 
keta for the eiporti of the United 8tat«a, and fsratab' 
•d, on the eaaieat teima, thoaa mannlactnraa irtieh: 
ware necesaair to liia conntiymen. He pereei*itd 
that the deTntion of the people to France wKild thnnr 
the United Statea iotci hei axma, and that hia «onnlif 
niiat bcicoine a mere Htellita of her wiH HawMBOt 
vithout BOme appiehenuon, that the blood; and 6ra- 
«imis spirit that had diji^raced the Fnncli revolntiali, 
night be iutradnced into the peaceable asoiety of 
Amcrie*. , 

Under theae Bolemn impreaatona, he detenniiMd lo- 
-uae bis endeuvonra to axieat the dteadad aril, and «ib 
the I6lh of April be noouaated in tfaa Senate an En-' 
to; Sxtrao/dinarj to the Couit of Great ftitain, and 
for the following reaaoos. 

" The GomniimicBtioiia which I hvn made to yim ' 
darini; jour prsHent eeaaion, from the deapatoheaof odT' 
Minuter in London, cootain a lerkMs aapeet of oar- ' 
aAira with Great Britain. Bal aa peace onf[ht to be 
porHDed wilh nnienutted leal, befbre the laat reaonree, 
which has ao oflon been the aoourge of natioaa, and 
CBjinot fait to check the advanced proaperity of the 
. United Statea, ia contemplated, I have Ibonght proper 
to nobinate John Jay, aa Envoy Extraordinary of tha 
United Statea to hia Britannick Majesty. 

'■ My cDDfideQce in our Minisler Plenipotentiaiy ia 
London condnueB undiminished. Bnt a miSBioQ Uke ' 
this, while it correaponds with the aolsmnity of the 
occaaion, will announce to t!ie world a. aolicitnde Ibr 
the friendly adjustment of onr complainta, and a ra- 
tuctanes to boMitily. doing inunad^ely.fttffii i;Ew 
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United States, each an Envoy will carry with hiA a 
fall knowledge of the eziating temper and sensibility 
of onr country ; and will thus be tanght to Tindicate 
our rights with firmness, and to 4;altivate peace with 
•incerity." . * . 

To a; considerable part of Congress, and to a largo 
portion of the American people, this decisive act was 
unexpected and displeasing ; and it was adopted in fiill 
view of the obloquy and abuse of which it would be 
the occasion. 

A motion made to stay the proceedings against 
Qreai Britain, xm account of the pending negotiation. 
wis overruled in the House of Representatives ; and 
a<-.bffl prohibiting commercial intercourse with her 
Mitied by a conaiderahle majority ; which was lost In 
jttm flenmte by the casting vote of the Vice President. 
. The aathority of the Executive to issue the pro* 
nlsHMtion «of neutratity had by many been doubted ; 
Ids power to call out the militia to preVent the sailing 
«£ privateers, which had violated his rules, denied ; 
•adtha American citizens, who had been prosecuted 
fiMT-fliiglgqig in expeditions against the nations at war^ 
hid toen luiquitted by a jury of trials. The President 
tiierelbre, although, entertaining himself no doubt 
•boot bis constitutional authority, was desirous to ob-. 
tain the sanction of Congress for the systeip he had 
adopted4o preserve the peace of the country. 
■ At the commencement of the session, he intimated 
td the National Legislature the propriety of the mea- 
sare, and in pursuance of his advice, the Senate intro- 
dteed a bSl, prohibiting within the United States the 
exercise, by Foreign Ministers, of thIISe acts of sove-- 
lUfnty which Genet claimed, and subjecting to fine 
and ifl[iprisonment those who should be guilty of any 
of the acts towards the belligerent nations, which the 
Executive had forbidden. This bill, necessary as it 
vastb the honour and peace of the nation, was oppos- 
•d by the whole force of the Antifederalists, and finally 
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jMMd ths SoibU bf the owti&g Tote of tin Tiee Pt»- 
■Und. 

0& til* 9th of Jons, 1794, tha •eaion of Ctmgnm, 
whiuh Iwd been active knd itoiinjr, cloMd. 

In the oooriHi of this jeu, the Preajdenl wu uIM 
to an important, bat painfhl daty in sdministerinf tbe 
domeitkk eoDCern* of tha goTnrmneiit. 

Under the lut Preudenc; u act had paned, Ujing 
K duty on ^itita dutiUsd wittun the Uuitel Statei. 

To the inhabitants in the Weatem Coniitiaa of Fsnn- 
sylvania thia waa highly oAnaiTB. The whole diatiict 
lud been htua the beginning, hoatile to tha Fedml 
ConEtilution, They had with acrimony oppoaad ita 
adoption, and wece in oppcMution to all the men i e a 
of theAdminiatratiai). EniluildenedbytbebouwHid 
land clamenn of their party, they ahoolnte^ wfl w ed 
comjdiaiica with the law. ThePreaidentwitkaone^ 
■aw this combination, bnt waited in tha ezp 
that the qniet aabninion tothe act in other p 
the Union, wonld induce the pai^la of thia dbMiM to 
jteld obedience. In the mean time he reconuMBM 
to Congieai to modi^ the aet in anoh a manual aate 
remove every reeaonable objeittiMi. According^ In 
Jlay, 17^, the National Legialature took up tha mb- 
jeet, aiid made aaeh alterationa in the act, a> ax|i«ri- 
enee dictated wonld be aalntaiy. Thia ?aviaion did 
net eotteiiiate the insnrganla. The officara, .who at- 
tompted to collect the duty, were violently «ppdaad. 
In County and Diatrict Conveationi, a ayatsmatiek 
(qtpontion was planned ; and baoiahmentiromUMair- 
eh of good neighbonrhood, and from aU the benefiU 
uid plouores df social intsccoDiie, was denomcad 
againat all who ahonld aid tlw puUiti offieera ; and 
the officers thenuBlves were tliteatened with evsty pei- 
■onal oatrage, should they persist in tlia andsavovr U 
execute the duties of their office. 

Knowing the importance of breaking thia dtriqg 
boTnbinatv>n, tha President teaed a FrvdMoation, a^ 
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moaiflhrng all persons to desist froia proceedings de^ 
signed to obstmct the exeinition of this l&ws, requiring 
the intfppoeition of magistrates in sapport of goverb- 
ment, and directing the prosecution of offenders. 

The Proclamation not producing the desired effect, 
he endeavoured to prevent the necessity of having re- ' 
course to a military force, by making it the interest of 
the distillers to pay the duty. 

Prosecutions Were instituted against delinquents, 
where they could be sustained, the spirits distUled in 
the counties opposing the law were ordered to be saiz- 
ed on their way to market, by the officers of the reve- 
nue, and the contracters for the army were directed 
to purchase only the spirits, en which the duties bad 
fafen paid; But whatever were the wishes of th» dis- 
tillers, the ftar of an infuriated populace prevented & 
compliance with these orders; and the insurgenfai 
X^ok encouragement from the lenity of the Executive, 
in the expectation of ultimate success. By violent 
greats they deterred the Marshal firom the service of 
his precepts, committed numerous outrages upon the 
friends of government, and organized theinselves in& 
military bands to resist any force that might be sent 
to subject them to the laws. 

The President had for three years patiently waited 
the effect of conciliatory measures, but these had only 
rendered the opposition more desperate. He therefore 
had only to choose between the alternative of permit- 
ting the prostration of the government, or to call out 
its force in support of the laws. 

The subject in all its momentous consequences 
was laid before the Cabinet, and General Mifflin, the ^• 
Govemour of Pennsylvania, was on this occasion call- 
ed into the Council. Their unanimous desire was to 
avoid, if possible, the.coertion of the military, and 
they therefore advised, that Commissioners should be 
sent to the insurgents to warn them of their danger, 
nuA to offer a pardon of |^ offenceti> on condition <^ 
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fatnte obedieiic« to the lam.' It wu lln idrtwi 
diat ■ pToelunation riioald bis inued in oonfiin&itj tv 
the act of Coagren, commandiiig the iamrgtata to 
diBperae bj a giTen day. But in reapect to nlUnuta 
operations, there wu not an unanunHj of opinion. 
The Gorenioai of Tenn^lvaiua thought that the m^ 
litia of that stata would be inmfficient to mppren thfl 
. iiuDlrection, and appeared apprehsiuive of dangai 
from the attempt to call ont the power of govensnent. 
Mi. Jtandolph; Secretary of State, eqirened hia feaz* 
on account of the nnmlfen and stren^Ui of the hmu^ 
gents. He doubted whetbec the militia wooU obejr 
the ofdeiH of the Eliecutive, and maitU to ntppraM by 
force of arm* this combinatibD ; ' if thay ■' 
doubted tite succeas of the expedition, uid 
fiiil H&r in (^ its honours A> 
fwloro. 

The Spcretaiy of the Traaqurj, the Sacretary of 
War, and the Attorney Goneial, were pf opinion, that 
the PiDsiUent vtas bound by the most lacred obliga- 
tions, to use Ihe meaDB placed at hia dispoeal, Suthliilly ' 
to Bjocuto the law. They theTebre ailviaBd hipi to 
try the powci of the government to coerce (tubdua- 
Eton ; and from policy and humanity to march a fbrca 
into the insorgent counties, too strong to be reaisted. ' 

The President did not hosiute to do hia dntj. 
Without eieiting the mcina of prevention in hia pow- 
er, he could not Bde the laws prostrated, aiMl-the au- 
thority of the United States deHed. 

On the itli of August, he inued the Froclaniatioit ' 
which tlw taw made a prereqaisite to the emptoyiflent 
of foicD. In it he gave a recapitulation of the uea- 
Burea of Government, and of the opposition of the in* 
. auigents, and thus proceeded, " Whereas it was in hia 
judgment necessary, under the oircumstanceB of th« 
ease, to taJie measures for calling forth the militia in 
order to suppiesa the combination! aforesaid, and W ' 
CBuia the laws to be duly eieciktedj andhe hadiMoidi;" 
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iaglj M«nHQ«d lo to 4o > feeling the deepeit xe* 
gfrt ftr Ikt occaiion, but withal the moit eoleaBi.ewi* 
▼ietioiithat the esBBAtial intereeleef the Uakm «h3. 
HMjnded It ; that the very existence of goveiiiaieiity 
bmA llie iluidameAtai principle* of social order wei;^ 
involved in the ieeoe ; and that the patriotian and 
ftnuieea of aB ipood oitiaena were asrioiMdj caOed apon 
t»ldd=ln the anpprfisaion of so fatal a spirit." The 
fye«ilaniation ekAed bj ordering att insargents^ and aU. 
<ithmr pe r s o ns whom it might concern, on or before th» 
tnt daf of the ensoing Septemher, to disperse and 
Mllie to their respeetivB homes. Orders were on the* 
same day issued to the Govemoors of New-Jersey, 
PoBBs^lvaaia, Maryland, and Virginia, Urn their re- 
s |wsti v» qootas of twelve thousand men, which at a 
sdifMSqnent period was inoreased to fifteen tfaooaand, 
tute were to be held in readiness to march at a mi" 
mla^a warning. 

*. Kiiiiielant to draw the eword upon his foUow oiti" 
aen^ Ae Prendent at tine awfhl crisis determined to 
make ^me more sttempt to reclaim hy mild entreaty 
Uv diloded coontrymen. The Attorney General, 
Jttdjge Tates, and Mr. Ross, were coinmisi^ned to 
bear t» the insurgents a general amnesty for all past 
crhnee, en cohdition of future obedience ; but the de* 
money of the government was again spumed, and its 
powef disregarded. 

The Jneurgents, forming in opinion from the Ian* 
goege of deroocratick societies, and from the publica- 
tions in antifederal newspapers, seem to have enter- 
tained the supposition that their disaffection was ge- 
neratty felt by tho citizens of the United States, and 
tfttat the attempt to suppress them would isiftie in a 
ro To fati on of the government. 

That the Executive of Pennsylvania might act in 
imiaen -m^ tiie National Adnnnistration, Governci^r 
Miffn had ahio issued a Proclamation, and appointsd 
copmpMooers to join those of the nation. 

Vol. U. 13 
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hn« bMB iiMtnuiMnlk] i> nidcaiiBf nur Mow eiU-' 
MBB hi tlis KeM of iaMBteetka." 

Tbay «sptened ui uoqAalified appraBstkni «f lb» 
iiMWiirM mioptei by Uw Bieotiti«« to Mppnw tBtt* 
inmnsction, u)d conelDded in tha fbllowing mumef . 
"Atft period Kt nMiiiiBDtaiii ^n the affinn of nMimu, 
tlM lamperUcJint, and firm polioj thit yoa tinte pot- 
nnd in raipect to foreign power*, lias been eminenay 
MlcnUled to promotv the great snd eanntid urtereit 
of Ota onontrj, lAd bu ctetled the ftirett litI*to1it6 
po^lich gnXitud* uu] thanlx.'' 

The Hoave rf RBprenntatirBs was not that terdbl 
and ap^obator; in their aiifwvr to the Bpeech >^ tft» 
Praaidsnt 

After much detiala, tbej omitted to nat>c« the con- 
dnet of the Exeentirc with tamiga powers, and they 
nude no raj^jr to fail obaervation* on Hlf-«Teat«d •»■ 
cietiei. la other pointe, the nniwer was re^ieotibl. 

On the laat of Jannarj 179S, Mr. Hamilton rarigoeA 
hie place ■• Secratarj of the TieaaaTj, and wm ■«• 
ceeded hy Hr. 0)mi Woleott. Awl nmi aft«r G«iw.' 
ral Jtaot ttttgaai the Bvoietwyriiip of Ww, and wM' 
sncoecded bf Cdonel T. Piekering. 

While theae eveMe were taking pkee in AmorhM, 
Jndgt Jb7 wae execotiag a (NHnmiarioa In EngUnd: 
highly important to hla ooontry. 

Prom tin moment that he wat admitted to a oaaftr> ' 
eace with the British Cabinet, he with the ardoar of & 
7«triet, and the ability of a etalesniBi), devoted bimwlf 
:■' (he bounen of hia mioioii. While deaorani in hi* 
::t>haTionT towardi the British crown, be maintaLud 
-.be rcepeetahility of hie own character, and auppMtid 
Ihe hmoar of the United Statea. Peranaded that mt 
would be Umi conaaqoeDoe of a &iluio of hia negotia ' 
tim, he patiently attended to the inveitigatira of th* 
SiiAjeet in eontroreriy, and finally agreed with Lord 
GTMDTiUo upon a treaty between the tw» eoimttiai. 
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In a letter teethe President, he declared thii^to be tha 
beet it was poaeible to obtain, and added, " 1 ought not 
to jconceal fram' yon, that the c<)nfidence reposed in 
3ro«r .personal character was visible and nseful 
thimigfaoiit the negotiation." 

Ob the 8th of June, the President submitted the 
treaty* with the documents .which attended it, to the 
dbliberation of the Senate, that tiiey might " in their 
jwiadom decide whether they would advise and consent 
that it should be ratified." 

- After deliberate investigation, the Senate, by exact* 
ly two thirds of their numbers, the constitutional ma- 
jorii^ advised, to its ratification, with some qualifica- 
tion of the 12th Article. 

, Oieat exertion had been made by the party that 
oy p oeed the misdon of Mi. Jay, to. keep alive the 
q^ritvof hostility to Great Britain. The secrecy ob- 
served in the negotiaUon was pointedly reprobated as 
aviolatum of the first principles of a Republican Gk>- 
vemment, and every circumstance that transpired re 
•peeting it, was used as a means to eicite odium 
againft the negotiation, and prejudice against.the trea 
ty. While the train was laying to enkindle a publick 
flameif word was received Uirough a credible channel 
that tbi^ British Court had renewed the orders to their 
cmisera to detain provision vessels bound to French 
ports. Although the President had previously deter- 
mined to ratify the treaty, yet on this information, he 
ordered^a strong remonstrance to be drawn against 
thoee orders, and suggested to his Cabinet the proprie- 
ty cf sospending the exchange of the ratified treaty,. 
upon their revocation. 

In tins stage of the business, he was called to Mount 
Vernon. 

, During his absence, and while the publick mind w^ 
in a state of irritation, a Senator in Congress from 
Virginia, violating the decorum and the rules of the- 
SenaA, sent an incorrect copy of the treaty to thtf 
f 13* 
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S<yi«i of a daDUonttBk ftpig, tadHMu^ Om fttm 



£ am Unilad SMtM, and.dt 
s atlendinf it arinfaaUd U ■ dt(«>' 
liotion of Iba intsTMU of ■ liatM E^adUsk ; h «U>- 
nof b* tjrpfoaeit that tlw iaAnunmt itMtf, wUch «Ma* 
Iks Miult of Diatti«l cooDMUDoa, and tli* iiljirtaMMli 

miod, mbjected to the dtwpoliam of piMusi sBd ])(»•< 
judice. Niasy am) violn]', dMlunatigD afuott Iha 
treat; ■bowultd in erei; part of the UtiitMl BtaM^i 
mill few ners Gnind, who, uabiaaaod by natiand int*-^ 
lert, oooUj and impaitlally decided upon il> mcrito' 

PubliiA nieetiiigi were hcdden ic ail tha lalge toms, 
and inlon^wnU* i ddmoaaaiteoonneiBg the treatf vnM^ 
whirh wat* pabUiihed ■□ the Nenapapan bafiin tlivf • 
ware praaentad to tbc PreaideBt. 

Paiaphleta weie also pot into camdtrfioii, irritt«« 
with inganuity and calcntated to IneraeM tha pr^jK* 
(Iicea againat tliia national ttaoaaetioN, tM tfaa pretMMSa - 
that it waa a aacri&w of the intanats of Fnnee la ft^ 
vDQt of Onwl firitaia. 

Tlwaa violent oioveDieiib dGBpIj aHeclad the FfMi- 
dent, bi^ tiiej did not ehanga bUdMenoinatiiai. HI* 
letten, and the general tanour of hla oondnct at tilia 
peiiod, diacovar tha finoneaa and indepmdenoe wltb 
-vhi'Ji lie waa prepared to [esiat ever; attempt niMnit- ' 
ably to bias the Eiecutive. Hia greateit appiehen- 
Bions nn this occasion were, that Franc«> wonid aTail 
hctialf of tlwaa popular commotiODa, either to foice tbv 
goTctmnent of the Uniled States into her maiui^ea, at 
to embanan the ezecatimi of the traatj, aad to render 
i'.B sti!>ulBtiona in ftfour of American commerce inef- 
raotaal. In a lettai of the 39th of Jul; written to tha 
SeeiBtai7af State, aftaimentioniog that the alatsof tha 
VMMtir; ra^iured tha BtmoM circmnapaetion, he addad : 

" Ihav« Bfvn snca I ban baan in tha admmiirtntiaf 
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of tbe gjMrejBUDent, aeea a eiiiis which, m my opiniMi, 
iMif hmm M prefiunt with intetdoting «Teiitt, nor one 
fiwn whioh iRore is to be ■pprehendody wfaothe^viowed 
•B.tht'OBe aide or the other. From New-Tork them 
ia, wid I am told will fiuther be, a comiter eorrent ; 
biit htfW formidable it may appear, I kaow not. If the 
■■me does not tthe place at Boeton and other towM, 
U wi9 afod but too etroog evidence that the oppost- 
tm ie in a mamiter uniTersal, and would make the 
xatiieation a Tory fleriouB business indeed. Bat as it 
y es pe e tfl the l^rench, even counter resolutions would, 
teUhe reasons I have already mentioned, do little 
mer^ than weaken, in a small degree, the effect the 
^\m «d(e woukl have.'l In a letter to the Secretary, 
^ the 31st of July, having mentioned his determine- 
litttto retnm to Philadelphia, and stated the firmnees 
nod wisdom neoessary to meet the crisis, he proceeded, 
<' Tlmre is too much reason to believe, from the pains 
that kav« been taken before, at, and since the advice 
«f the Senate respecting the treaty, that the prejudices 
against it are more extensive than is generally ima- 
gined. How should it be otherwise, when no stone 
haft been left unturned that could impress on the minds 
«f tbe people the most errant misrepresentation of 
&ats } thftt their rights have not only been neglected, 
h«t ■heolutely sold ; that there are no reciproeal ad- 
vivntegee in the treaty ; that the benefits are all on 
tiw aide of Great Britain ; and whaV seems to have 
had more weight with them than,all the rest, and has 
been most pressed ; that the treaty is made with the 
design to cypress the French Republick, in open vio- 
lation of our treaty with that nation, and contrary too 
jte eviery principle' of gratitude and sound policy. In 
time, when passion shall have yielded to sober reason, 
the onrrent may possibly turn ; but, in the mean while, 
ihie goi^ernment in relation to France and England 
aMy be compared to a ship between Seylla and Charyb* 
di*. 4f th» treaty is ratified; the paiiiMtts of the 
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French, or rather of war and conftudoiiy wjU eieila 
them to hoatile meaanrea, or at toaat to unfriendly aen* 
timenta ; if it ia not, there ia ne fi>re8eeing all the eon- 
eeqoeneea that may fiillow aa it reapecta Great BfltiiB. 

** It ia not.to be inferred from hence, that I «■, or 
ahattbe diapoaed to quit the ground I haTe takenv ^B** 
leaa cireumatanceMnore imperioua than have yet eoiM 
to my knowledge, ahould compel it^; for there 10 hot 
one Btraight courae, and that ia to aeek tmyi, and to 
puraue it steadily. But these things are mentioned to 
show that a close investigation of the subject is moro 
than ever necessary. Every step riiould be ezplared 
before it is taken, and every word weighed before it Is 
uttered or delivered in writing." Ih a aobeefuogft 
letter, in- which he mentioned the increasing hostili^ 
to the treaty, he added, ** All theae things do not ahako 
my determination with respect to the proposed ratifi- 
cation) nor will they, unless something more imperious 
and unknown to me should, in the opinion of yoursdf 
and the gentleman with you, make it adviseable fot mo 
to pause.*' 

On the 11th of August, the President arrived «l 
Philadelphia, and x>n the next day he brought befino 
the Cabinet the question req»ecting the immediato 
ratification of the treaty. The Secretary of State ad- 
vised to the postponement of this measure, until tho 
orders of the British should be revoked. The other 
members of the Cabinet voted for an immediaite ratifi- 
cation with a strong memorial against those orders. 
With this advice the President closed. The ordoni 
were recalled, and the ratifications of the treaty oz» 
changed. 

The President was probably led to this inunediato 
ratification of the treaty by the popular violence, which 
was raised against it in every part of the United Statoe. 
He conceived that it was necessary, either at once to 
arrest its progress, or ultimately to yield to its force. 
The event proved tho aoondness of his judgmeat vid 
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tJn iiilhi^iioe of hit ebancter. Viotont «|^pMitioii 
OMnd. Reftectimi and «xpeneBee contincdd diseem- 
ing mea, llMt the tretty was a wise and salatery 



On tlM 19th of Angnet 1795, Mr. Randolph reedj 
hia oAee as Secretary of State. He had been fitrongly 
flOflpeoted of breach of trusty and of hayoig committed 
tiie honour and interest of his country in his Oommu- 
Hwetkms with' the French Minister. To enable him, 
as he affirmed, to yindicate himself, he requested th# 
fli|^ of a coniSdential letter, which the President had 
WtineB to him, and which he had left m the office. 
Hie Bvowod purpose* was to publish this, with other 
dMuments, to show that he had been disgraced on ac- 
(MNttlt «r his attachment to France and liberty. << I 
litre dkeeted,*' replied the President, ** that yon should 
htpm the inspeoticm of my letter of the 33d of Jolyi 
tfiMibly to 3^oar request ; and yon are at fbll liberty 
tb pMUh without reeerre any or every private and 
odnfldestia] letter I ever wrote you ; nay more, every 
weird I ever uttered to you or in your presence, from 
mkttooB j&a ean derive any advantage in your vhidica« 
tiett.** Htppy the ruler, who in the conseiousnesB of 
tho pmity of his intentions can, in times of political 
agit at ion^ thub address a suspected member of hie 
Council, who had been admitted to his unlimited oon- 
iiQence. 

Cc4olifA Pickering was removed to the department 
of State, and Mr. M'Henry appointed Secretary of 
War. :i^ the death of Mr. Bradford, the office of 
Attorney General became vacant, which was soon 
filled by Mr. Lee of Virginia. 

In the Autumn of 1795 a treaty was negotiated 
through the agency of Colonel Humphreys with the 
the Regency i£ Algiers, by which a number of Ame- 
rican cHixens, who had been enslaved, were Uberoted. 

On'iopetting the first session of the iburth CongresSy 
Det. ITSIf^ the President congratulated the two Houses 
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on the pcofperity of the natioii. ** I tniat,** eud hti' 
" I do not deceive myself while I indtdge the pennift* 
sion that I have never met yoa at any period, wfwny. 
more than at the present, the sitnation of oar peU^xik 
mSbixB has afforded just cause for mutnal conipratala- 
tion ; and for inviting you to join virith me in profonad 
gratitude to the author of all good for the nnmenma 
and extraordinary blessii^gs we enjoy." Then making 
a brief statement of the situation of the United States 
in their foreign relations, he thus proceeded. 

** This interesting summary of our affiurs, with re- 
gard to the powers between whom and the United 
States, controversies have subsisted ; and with xegaxd 
also to our Indian neighbours with whom we have been 
in a. state of enmity or misunderstanding, <^»eiia a 
wide field for consoling ahd gratifying reflections. . If 
by prudence and moderation on every mde, the ex* 
tinguishment of all the causes of external disooid 
which have heretofore menaced otkr tranquillity, tm 
terms compatible with our iiational fiuth and honoittri 
shall be the happy result, how firm and how preeioai 
a foundation wiJl have been laid for accelerating, ma* ■ 
turing, and establishing- the prosperity of our country." - 

Recommending a number of national objects, to 
the attention of the Legislature, the speech was con- 
cluded in the following manner. 

*^ Temperate' discussion of the important suhfacts 
that may arise in the course of the session, and matoal 
forbearance where there is a difierence in opinion, are 
too obvious and necessary for the peace, happiness, and 
welfare of our country, to need any recommendation 
of mine." 

The answer of the Senate was in their usnalJcordial 
and respectful manner. 

A majority of the House of Representatives of this 
Congress was of the party opposed to the general ad- 
ministration of the government. To this party the 
Briiish treaty was offensive ;; and their feelings on this- 
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i^Ajeet iiftd an wflaonce on their reply to the Pieei* 
4ent'e i^ieech. 

The Committee reported an answer, which contain- 
ed Mue claaae; 'Hhat the confidence of his feUov 
citizens in the Chief Magistrate remained nndiminish* 
ed." It was moTod to strike out this clause beeaase 
it contained an untruth. In the animated debate that 
ensued, the friends of the President supported' the 
clause, and maintained with zeal, that the con&ienee 
of the Amerioan citizens in him had suffered no dimi- 
nution ; the advocates of the motion ^ith pertinacity 
averred that by a recent transaction th^ confidence of 
the people in the President was diminished; and seve« 
ral of the speakers declared, that their own confidence 
in him was lessened. .. 

To prevent a vote of the House to ezpung^ the 
olause, it was moved and carried to recommit the an* 
0wer. In the second report, this cktuse was in such a 
manner modified as to pass without objection. 

Mr. Monroe reached Paris soon after the fidl of Ro» 
bespierre, his reception as the American Minister was 
pidilick, and cm the occasion, he gave the Convention 
the most positive assurances of the fervent attach- 
ment of the American people to the interei(tiof France. 

The Committee of Safisty of France had previoudy 
written to the American Congress, and the Executive 
of the Federal GTovemment being the constituted or- 
^an of foreign intercourse, the Senate and House of 
Representatives had, by their resolves, transmitted this 
letter to the President with a request, that he would 
in a respeetfiil answer express their friendly dii^osi- 
tion towards the French Republick. Accordingly the 
Secretary of State addressed two letters to the Com* 
mittee of Safisty, in the name of each branch of the 
Legislature. These Mr. Monroe conveyed, and de- 
livered with his own credentials to the President of . 
the Convention. 

The eomilnmioations of the American Minister were 
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moahrod with •xpnmimm of bigli f nti flwrt|q% 
■the CooLTention decreed, that the flags of Fn^oe wi4 
Ameriem ihoQldbe united^ and (raspeBdied is thnt hill, 
ae an emblem of the eternal ttawn and frieadtlN^ tf • 
the two RepobUcka. ^ 

Cdonel Monroe, to recqirocate this act of firatoni^y 
vaqaeated the GoBrention to accejit from hiflt iim 
Ameriean fttg^ as eridence of his own eansifallilg^i aaA 
aa a^token of the satif&ctioB with whiob hia eviaUf 
waaUi impraye every cqi^ortunity to piomole the «aidi» 
of the two nations. 

Mr. Adet, the oaecessor of Mr. Faochat, arrivvd ai 
Phihdelphia in the amnmer of 1795, and brought witib 
hbn the flag of France as a compliment firom thfl Gofr- 
vention to Congress, and a letter fren the CeiwiMes 
of Safety to Vhis body. He made no mentioii t»lho 
President of this present until December, inleiidiii|^ iM^ 
present it directly to Congress, and to avail himself of 
the opportonity to address that body. The PretidMMt 
and the Heads of Departments, pereeiving hia ijiliii- 
tioB to make a bridge of the Exeoij^ive to open « '4k- 
TtQi eommimicatian with the pc^alar branch di Cm 
gress> and appr ehendmg evil firm it,, with addresf da- 
ftated the iiatrigning scheme. They directed, that tktt 
Btig and the letter ahould be plaeed in the haada of the 
President, and by him presented t^ Congress. . Thm 
let of January 1796, was appointed as the time oft 
which the PresidiBnt would receite them. Mr. Adai 
on tfaia oeeaaioa addressed him in the irapaammad ka.- 
gnage of his eoimtrymen. He repreaanted Frasea aa 
exerting herself in dsfenee of the liberty of SMuddad. 
- '^ Assimilated to, or rather idenlifiad with £ra^ pao- 
pie by the form of her goTomnent, she saw i» thMBy*' 
he obstt ved, ** only friends and beothers. Long UBr 
oustomed to regard the Amei^iean people aa bar Hiaat 
flnthlbl allies, she sought to draw clesar the tiaa^ ai« 
ready formed in the fields of America, under tha^ aui^ 
pieaa of vietoryj over the runxa of tyranny <" 



c4 ^xpremnvi of attiMshiaeiit aa4 iriendiliiip for l^«#iM. 
W0f^ nx^e^ted ; atu^ it W4s impro^r fiw tlw {!)pe9i9lis# 
cif ^ neninl nultion to phow partiality or pjreju^ice to? 
WArd9 bollig^eiit powerf. 
, TIm following W9A the ro^y of tht Fre#d8nt. 

<< Born, mtf in a l»iid of liberty -, having eajdy karA<' 
«A its Tahkt ; baving eiigaged in a p«rilo]|« coo^f t io 
dfi^»d it ; bavingy in a word, devoted the l»est yeufi 
of my 1^ to leeure its penaemient etrtablislunent in my 
own «oantry ; my anxious re^Uectioos, my bjv^^ 
tluliek feelings, and my best wisbef are irr^iii(i)>]y 
attucted, whensoever, in any con«try, I eeo 9n QP^ 
pvaend nation iinfurl the banners of ireedom. Bn^ 
a^ow all, the events of the French revolution h^Ff 
psadhioad th^ deepest solicitude, as well as the hig^|i| 
td][niration. To call your naticm brf|,ve, .were to pro* 
nwmns but common praise. Wonderful people - Ages 
ta some will read with astonishment the history of 
your brilliant exploits. I rejoice that the period of - 
your toils and of your immense sacrifices is ^pproftfib* 
ing . I tejoice that the intereeting revolutiom^y 9io«e- 
mente of so many years have issued in the fonnatMn 
of m Constitution designed to give permanency to tJw 
gCMi ebjoot for which you have contended. I rejoisff 
that liberty, which you have so long embrace^ wtth 
entiM«sfn*T-Uberty, of which you have been the in- 
v4ii0iU0'defiNMiers, now finds an asylum in the hosim 
Oir;a Mgnlarly organized government ; a governnienl 
u4ii0h« bemg formed to secure the hapfxinese ^ thi9 
French people, corresponds with the ardent wiabos sf 
niy heart, while it gratifies the prido of every oitisesi 
of the United States by its resemblance to tbair 0W9* 
On these gbrious events, accept, sir, my sincere eon- 
gtatohdione. 

^ In delivering to you these sentiments, I oxpssst 
BQl mj own ftelingfl oidy, but these of mj ftllow etii'' 

Vol. II. 14 
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sens in relation to the commencement, the progveMy 
and the inue of the French revolution ', and they will 
certainly join with me in pureat wiahea to the Su- 
preme Being, that the citizens of our sister republieki 
our magnanimous allies, may soon enjoy in peace, that 
liberty which they have purchased at so great a price, 
and all the happiness that liberty can bestow. 

'' I receive, sir, with lively sensibility, the qrmbol 
of the triumphs, and of the enfranchisementB of your 
nation, the colours of France, which you have now 
presented to the United States. The transaction will 
be announced to Congress, and the colours will be de- 
posited with the archives of the United States, which 
are at once the evidence and the memorials of their 
freedom and independence ; may these be perpetnal } 
and may the friendship of the two Republicks be com- 
mensurate with their existence." 

The address of the French Minister, the reply of thd 
President, the flag of France, and the letter of the 
Committee of Safety, were all transmitted by the Pre- 
sident to Congress. 

In February 1796, the treaty was returned in the 
form recommended by the Senate, and ratified by his 
Britannick Majesty } and on the last of that month, 
the President issued his Proclamation stating its ra- 
tification, and declaring it to be the law of the land. 

The predominant party in the House of Representa- 
tives expressed surprise, that this Proclamation should 
be issued before the sense of the House was taken on 
tl\e subject ; as they denied the power of the Presi- 
dent and Senate to complete a treaty without their 
sanction. In March a resolution passed, requesting 
the President *^ to lay before the House a copy of the 
instructions to the Minister of the United States, who 
negotiated the treaty with the King of Great Britain^ 
communicated by his message of the first of March, 
together with the correspondence and otifer document» 
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relative to the said treaty ; ezceptingr Bach of the 0M 
papers as any existing negotiation may render impro* 
per to be disclosed." 

This resolve placed the President in a situatiim of 
hi^ responsibility. He knew that the majority of 
the Honse entertained the opi^on, that a treaty was 
not valid until they Jiad acted upon it. To oppose, in 
e government constituted like that of the United States, 
the popular branch of the Legislature would be attend- 
ed with hazard, and subject him to much censure and 
abuse ; but considerations of this nature make but 
weak impressions on a mind supremely sc^ci^us to 
promote the publick interest. 

Upon the most mature deliber'ation, the President 
conceived, that to grant this request of the House, 
would estiblish a &lse and dangerous principle, in the 
jdiplomatick transactions of the nation, and he gave the 
fikUowing answer to their request. 

'' OxiriXEMEN OF THE 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

" With the utmost attention I have considered youx 
resohition of the 24th instant, requesting me to lay be- 
fore your House a copy of the instructions to the Mini- ' 
sterof the United States, whonegotiated the treaty with 
the Eling of Great Britain, together with the corre- 
spondence and other documents relative to that treaty, 
excepting such of the said papers as any existing tO" 
gotiation may render improper to be disclosed. 

** In deliberating upon thb subject, it was impossible 
for me to lose sight of the principle which some have, 
avowed in its discussion, or to avoid extending my 
views to the consequences which must flow from the 
admission of that principle, 

" I trust that no part of my conduct has ev^r indi- 
cated a disposition to withhold any information which 
the Constitution has enjoined it upon the President as 
|i duty to give, or which could be required of him by 
either hpuse of Congress as a right ; and with truth I 
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t«RB,tHttitbiibBMi,ULilwm tfoMume to W, «UM 
I han th* bonimr to pnM« is tba goVenutMit, mf 
cmutuit enduTour to buDioDize wiA tin otberbiilialt* 
w thereof, u (ht w the ((Mt -delected t« nw bf the 
I)»ople of the Unit«d Btatoi, a&d my iMiM of tke MB- 
gitlott h Uu^M*, Id preaerte, proieat, and Mboi dia 
CMUUtuUoB, win per»ut. 

" The nuare of foreign negotiUiona leqniie cetKiMij 
•ad Ibtir HBoeen mmt ottea depend on motley ; and 
«nti When bioaght tb a iHniciaaion, ti. f^ diselotim 
4f all the meaaureB, demanda, or eTentnsl concaMrimu 
which BMj have been propomd ai conteniplated, inMH 
be eztieoielj impbli'>ji;>( ; for this might hare a puth 
riOUB iliduMice on Kitare negotialioiu, or ptodttee tai- - 
■Mdiate ftteonveaiencn, peibspa danger and muwhief 
10 othef pBnona. The nscernitj of meh cantlan fttid 
iMTScr irat one eogent reason for TeMiog the pti/t/l 
of making treatiea in Uie Freudent, With lbs adViee 
and consent of the Senate, the principle on which that 
bodj was formed, confining it to a small naEnbei of 



" To Rdmil then a right in the House of HepMetS* 
ttUrM to demand and to hare as a matter of crmHe, 
All tba papen respecting a negotiation with a forei^ 
(tower, would be to entabliah a dangenms proeedent. 

" It d<>«e not oecuf that the inspection nf the paper! 
uhed fiit, can be relatiTo tp any purpose luder tbe 
cognitan^ of the House of Representatives, except 
Ih^ of Ukimpeactunent, which the resolotion his not 
Aipressed. 1 repeat that I have no diapoDtion to with- 
ludd anj infimnation wliich the dnty of m; atiBon 
iHU perniSt, or the publick good ahall require to be 
disclosed ; and in fact, all the pspeis BfTectlng the ne- 
gotiation with Oreat Britain were laid before the Be< 
Bate, when the treaty itself was communicaMd for tbeil 
consideration and advice. 

" The course which the debate has taken on the re- 
solution of the house, leads to some ctoervntkna m 
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the mode of making treaties under the Canstitatioit 
of the United States. 

^' Having been a member of the Greneral Conven- 
tion, and knowing the principles on which the Conili* 
tution was formed, I have ever entertained but 0B» 
opinion upon this subject ; and from the first establish* 
ment of the government to this moment, my condoel 
has exemplified that opinion. That the power of mak- 
ing treaties is exclusively vested in the President, b^ 
and u ith the consent of the Senate, provided two thirds 
of the Senators present concur ; and that every treaty 
so made, and promulgated, thenceforward becomes the 
law of the land. It is thus that the treaty making pow- 
er has been understood by foreign nations ; and in all 
tiie treaties made with them, we have declared, and 
they^hKve believed, that when ratified by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, they became 
obligatory. In this construction of the ConsUtution, 
overy House of Representatives has heretofore ac- 
quiesced ; and until the present time, not a doubt or 
suspicion has appeared to my knowledge, that this con- 
struction was not the true one. Nay, they have more 
than acquiesced ; for until now, without controverting 
the obligations of such treaties, they have made all the 
requisite provisions for carrying them into effect. 

" There is also reason to believe that this construc- 
tion agrees with the opinions entertained by the State 
Conventions, when they were deliberating on the Con- 
stitution ; especially by those who objected to it, be- 
cause there was not required in commercial treaties, the 
consent of two thirds of the whole number of the mem- 
bers of the Senate, instead of two thirds of the Senators 
present > and because in treaties respecting territorial, 
and pertain other rights and claims, the concurrence 
of three fourths of the whole number of the members 
of both houses respectively, was not made necessary. 

" It is a fact declared by the General Convention 
and universally understood, that the Constitution pf 
14* 
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tto Vaitad BtUM ma Ow raidt of a apirit of ^u^ ' 
and iniitn*] concenkin. And it la.ireH known, that 
Widei tlfia wfliieiKe, Um niuIleT rtate* were *Jmitt»d 
W«a a^iul lepnwintalkiti in the Scnata with ttie lugw 
AUnf ; KMd tlttt thii bnuicb of the govenuaeat m* 
i«TBiUd wiUi great power* ; fiw ob tfac equJ putici- 
fttMB of thoM powen, the Bavereigntj u>d poUtioil 
ilifctjF of tlw nna&H itktei trsta dasmed eaaaotiaUj to 
Aapaiid. 

" If other proefi than th»e and the plun letter of 
tbt CoBititatirai itnlf be neoeeaaij to eacettaiii.tlM 
point tmder Gonndaiatioa, the; maj be fbnod in tiw 
jOWStla of Ilia Oenenl Can* enttan which 1 htva d«- 
fMatted In the office of the Departmont of Suta. b 
ttaeta jauBah it will appear, that a propotitioa wa* 
Wii*, th^t no treaty ahould be binding on the United 
Statea, which waa not tatifiad by a law i and tliet the 
^f^Miitlon WM eiplioitlj rejected. 

" As theretbre it ia perlectly clear to mj nnder- 
Monding that the aaient of the Hoaas <^ Repiaeenta^ 
tlvee ie not neceesary to the validity of a treaty ; ae 
Hte treaty With Great Britain eihibiU in it»1f all t^ 
«fij«ets reqairing legidatire piovision ; and on thees 
ihe papen called for can throw no light ; and aa it ie 
ewential to the due idiaioiatriLtian of the goTemntant, 
tiMI the boondaiios fixed by the Constitution between 
tte diSsreBt departmeota ahonld bo pT«aerved; ajuel 
ivgard to the CoDBtitution, and to tlie duty of my 
Ofltoe, under all the Dircumetances of this case, forlod 
a tsMpliance with your request," 
' A teiolBtioQ moved in the Houie to Bube the ne- 
Menty appropriationi to carry the Britiah treaty into 
eltMt excited nmong the Qieiid>e{8 the itiongaat enM* 
tloM of human nature, and gaveriae toapeeches high- 
lyargaiBeutatiTe,eloquOBt,andBnimated. Thedebate 
WM prottaeled nntil Ihe people Bssumed the anbjeot. 
Jktkeir retpeotive corpon^ions, meetii^s wore hidden, 
tll« Mnn^ of partita waa fiilly tiled, and it cteuly' 
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spp^4A th&t the ^eot m^oritj were diiqposed la nllj 
vf^iimA On ExecuUye. Innumeralile petkietti weif 
preMnted to Confreis praying them to make the v 
^ttMte ftfi^^ropriatioiH. 

Utiwifiiiif to take upon them0el?e$ the nemroqueno— 
oT yeeietkig the pnblick will, Congress laade the «|k 
^M^ritftio^. 

•v It was not in the administration of the goremmeiift 
only, that General Washington found it nec^eesary ta ' 
fseeicise great oautioniuidpnidenee. The oonvukiens 
df Frcnoe atid tlie political ditieions of the United 
dlMe^ rendered it expedient that he ^onld he.eirenm- 
ifAOt in his personal friendships^ and in tk» exiereiit 
«f heMVc^nt offices towaxHls incftvidoal oharaeters. 
- A flfoeere frteodship had been formed between hioi 
Md tbe Marquis Lafayette. This iiiendsiup ww 
not disturbed by those vkissttttdoB in France, whieh 
eQfSksiened the exile and iforeign imprisonm^it of that 
mblsman. These rather increased the sensibilky, and ' 
strengthened the attachment of the Preiddent towards 
the unfortunate Marquis. " But on account of thp state 
vf parties in France and Americai interpositions Im. 
Ilhi fiktour were privately made. The Araerioaa 
Ministers at Foreign Courts were « directed in an nn* 
•flieial maimer to exert tbems^ves to obtain his !&•• 
Mlien, or to render his confinement leas opprMpivtt. 
A confidential agent was sent to Berlin to soU^ hie 
liber^ ; but before he reached his pkee of destination, 
the King of Prussia had surrendered the Marqnis f) 
the Umperor of Germany. Mr. Pinckaey, then at 
the Court of London, was directed to intimate the 
witriies (^ the President to the Austrian Minister at 
that Cottrt^ and to solicit the infloenee of the British. 
Cabinet in favour of the illustrious prisoner. Disap 
$K>iM6d in the expected mediation of Great Biitain^ 
the Ptendent addressed the following letter knaW 
dialely to the Emperor 6£ Germany. 
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"It will ncdil; occur to yopT Hftjrat;r that ooca- 
nolu DUj fometuiiBa exist, on which official eonndeik- 
tionv would coHBtrain the Chief of m, nation to be M- 
lenl tad puiaiie in relation erea to objacta which tfiiMt 
.hii BeDHttuUtT, And claim hi» jxiterpomtion 9m a mui. 
Finding tnyself precisely in thii sitnation at prennt, 
I lake the libertj of writing this private Istlar to yow 
Hajeitj, beins peraiuded that my motive! will also be 
my apology &n it. 

■' In common with the people of this coantry, I »• 
tun a strong and cordial Mnae of the aerrices render- 
ed to them by the Harqnii La Fayette ; and my ftien^ 
' ahip for him baa been constant and siocers. It is nk- 
totnl, therefore, that I ihould aympathizs with Mai tad 
U« fiunily in thnr miafortuneB, and endesvoarto miti- 
gata the calamities they eipeiienoe, among which hi* 
present confinement ia not the least diatieBsing. 

" I forbear to enlarge on this delicate snbjeot. Pn> 
mit me only to submit to your Majesty's consideration, 
wlwther hia long impiiaonment, and the ""nfis-itiwi 
of his eidate, and the indigence and diaperaion of his 
family, and the painfal anxieties incident to sU thoM 
circumstances, do not form an assemblage of Bufibriagl, 
which recommend him to the mediation of hnmanitj I 
Allow me, sir, on this occasion, to he its organ ; and to 
entw>t that lie may be permitted to come to this coon- 
try on such conditions, and nnder sach restrictimis as 
your MajeBtj may think it eipedieot to preacribs. 

" Ai it is a maxim with me not to ask, what undn 
similar circumBtances, I would not grant, your Majes- 
ty will do me the justice to believe, that this reqnest 
appears to me to correspond with those great princi- 
ples of msguBiiimity and wisdom, which form the ba- 
u> of sound policy ax)6 durable glory." 

This letter was sent to Mr. Pinckney, and waa by 
him transmitted tbrough the Austrian Minister to the 
~ From this period the Marquis was treated 
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«itii mors mildneai, and was soon after di&oUi|rt4 
fh>m his confinement ; but what influence tlia fiwH^ 
dmt'i leitar had on these measures is hot kiioWii. 

in I795y George Washingt<ai Motier La Fajette^ 
the son df the Marquis La Fayette, made his (ftaoapi 
firom France, and arriyed with his to^or at Boston. 
B» nftmediatelj by letter communicated his sitoattoA 
to (General Washirgtos, and solicited his advice and 
. paiMnage. The mother of youdg Fayette wae theft 
ill France, and the President was surrounded bf 
fVsnchmen, the agents or friends of the administii^ 
tkli) which had denounced the Marquis. These men 
W0re teady to denounce every act of iavout doiie to a 
man who was proscribed by the French Oovemment. 
From T^ard to the safety of tiiat lady, and from pm^ 
d^mial 6onsiderations in respect to his own o^ial 
fAttfaeter, he thought it nnadviseaUe to invite hfab Un^ 
flMdiiUily to the seat of government, and pubfioUy te 
•espouse his interest. But he wrote caa6deiitiall)r to a 
friend in the neighbourhood of Boston, requesting him 
to visit the young gentlefdait, to acquaint him with 
the reason ndiich rendered it inexpedient that he 
should be invited into the Preftidefit's family, and, to 
adopt the language of the letter, to *^ administer aU 
the eoasolation that he can derive from the most uot 
tqnivctal assurances of my standing in the place, and be 
coming to himB.father,friendjprot€6torjKad^pp0rteT 

*^ Considering how important it is to avoid idleness 
•nd dissipation — ^to improve his mind — and to give 
him all the advantages whicli education can bested, 
my opinion and my advice to him is, (if he is qualified 
for admission) that he should enter as a student at the 
University in Cambridge ; although it should be for a 
ehprt time only. The expense of which, as also ftt 
•ev6ty other means for his^ support, I wiO pay ; and 
now do authorize you, my dear sir, to draw upon mm 
•coordingly . And if it be desired tiiat his tutor sbovU 
accempany him to the University, any expense that 
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hi dMS ineiir ior the purpose, diill be bdmebj IM ift 
l&e manner." 

The tutor of young Fayette thought he might with 
more advantage pursue his studies in private, and 
therefore he did not enter the University. 

The members of Congress, in opposition to the 
measures of the Administration) obtained the know- 
ledge of the . arrival of a son of the Marquis La 
Fayette in some part of America. Expecting perhaps 
that the President had maintained a cold and unfeel- 
ing reserve towards him, they instituted an inquiry 
into his situation : and when they discovered that tlM 
President had extended towards young Fayette the 
assistance and the protection of a friend and a father, 
they dropped the subject. 

This young gentleman remained for a short time in 
the United States; returning to France, he distia* 
guished himself in the army of Buonaparte ; but the 
usual promotions have been denied him. 



CHAPTER XIII 

The Fraaldent calumniated—His Letter to Mr. JefferMn— State- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury— The French Oirecton*f 
attempt to control the American Government— Review of the 
transactions with France— The President declares his resolutioa 
to retire from Publick Life— Meets Congress for the last Time — 
Describes the Letters that had been for^ — Attends the Inausu- 
ration of Mr. Adams — ^Retires to Mount Vernon — ^Threat^n^ 
Attitude of France— (Seneral Washin^on a{>pointed Commander 
in Chief of the American Forces — His opinion of Publick Mea- 
sures — Hia Indisposition and Death— donclusion. 

■ 

1796. The friends of General Washington knew 
that it was his intention to decline being a candidate 
at the third election of President, and this was expect- 
ed by the publick. Warm solicitations were used to 
dissuade him from the intention, but his determination 
was fixed ;* and nothing could change it, excepting a 
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crisis in the affairs of his country, which woold wadu 
retirement inconsistent with his duty, and derogatory 
to his character. 

In the possibility of such an event, his friends pre- 
vailed' with him to withhold the publick expression of 
Jhis design until it should become necessary to direet 
the attention of the communityto a successor. This 
silence alarmed the party opposed to his administra* 
tion. His personal influence at the head of govern- 
ment, they conceived, could alone defeat their plans, 
and prevent a revolution in the National Council. 
Since the ratification of the British treaty, they had 
laid aside the decorous language and exterionr req>ect, 
which they had, until that period, observed towards 
the President, and on this occasion they with the ut- 
most virulence assailed his character. His merit as a 
flfddier, and his wisdom and patriotism as a statesman, 
were denied ', and even his honour and honesty as a 
man were brought into question. Letters, forged and 
published in 1776, to injure his reputation as the Ge- 
neral in th*e revolutionary war, were at this time re- 
published as genuine, to excite prejudice against him. 
The queries, which he had confidentially proposed to 
the deliberation of his Cabinet, were laid before tho 
publick, with comments designed to show, that they 
indicated a deadly hostility to France. The queries 
could Ittive come before the publick only by a breach 
of confidence in some one of the Cabinet. Mr. Jeffer- 
son was disposed to prevent any, suspiolon firom rest- 
ing on the mind of General Washington, that he was 
the dishonourable individual, and for this purpose be 
addressed a letter to him, to which the President gave 
the following reply. 

**U1 had entertained any suspicion before, that the 
queries which have been published in Bache's paper« 
proceeded from you, the assurances you have given of 
the contrary would have removed them ; but the truth 
is, I harboured none. I am at no loss to coiyecturt 
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Ami miM mvkm ttoj flawMJ, thimif h what ehuMi 
tlwj von pofnejti, dm foi wlut pnrpow Umj a«i 
(iinilar pnblkatiou sppeu. 

"Abjm luvo MMtkAed tha anlyeiit yonnelT, it 
vwU aat k* frai^ oMidid, M ftwuUj, b> wncoBl tlvt 
JMV Mwdaet hu bornqvanatod u deraptiiig &MB I 
tM ^HiNM I MaoaiMd 7<n) enUrtained of ma i Ikat 
to Ttai fMliwiIu (Hsada Mid eomtewoiia JOB hava dar 
MlfaJi ni tkvj fcare daaouncad mB, aa a peraan 
niKbi daaftraw wflnaMa, nA thai tf 1 wsaU Mmi 
BWr« l« lonM Mher opmiom, all woold be wall. Mf 
•Dffirw W umhaUy bean, tkat I had navat Smf 
Mvand any tUitg in tha oonduct of Hi. JaSitMM, . 
ta raiaa amiuEiaiu ia laj mind of Ma nmni^i 
thit if be would tetnna my publick condnot vhilB 
he WM in the ftdmimitiUuiii, abwidant pnxda woaU 
OMHT lo bin, that tnuli and right daoiiiou van thm 
•i(a elijeeta of uij purtuit ; that thare wate •■ n*^ 
iiuUn««« within hit own knowladra, of my hnirmf 
davided againU a> in /mottr of the periog andrallr 
•Ilndadta; and nuueovar, thai I wu tto b^UoTDrin 
Uw in&UlMitjr of tha poUtioka or meMum of aiv 
mvU^Dg. In alNVt. that I me w pvtj nuui av»ai( 
asd thu tha &iat with of mj heut was, if pattiM HA 
a«i»t, to racoocile tliQm. 

"Totliial maradd.and tot; tnd^, thpt n»tilt)w 
laat ;e*i 01 two, ] had DO cooeaptioa that psittw 
wailldt Of tyen opold ga the tengtha I hava ba«K mt- 
naaa to i nor ^ 1 b;Ue*e until latetr, that it wm 
mUiin the bonndi irf^robaliiiii;, hvdiy witJua Uwa« 
of poaoihility, that while I wu uaing my Mnw4 nut" 
tiigw to aitabliafi » n«Uonal ebaracter trf' ooi owDi iS' 
dependent, sa Tht u our obligatiana ai^ jiMliof wgvU 
p«nn)t, of ever/ nation of t]ie auth ; and wiabad bjr 
■Warinf a tteady oaurM to pieBsrve Ibia cowitry fnn 
tha hnnoora of a desolating wai, I ahoold be aeonapA 
of being tha enomy of one nation, and anbject Ut tbt 
ivSaaiUM of anotkw ; and to prove it, that ever; It' 
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of mj adminktratioii weold^ be tovtnrod^ and ^ 
gTO M o rt and aKMt intidioiis miwepreMiitatioiM cftkmm 
he mmie, by giviBg one side <Hily of a subject, and that 
too iA aaeh exaggerated and indeoent leriiia ae. eeiM 
flcaroely be apj[>lied to a Nero--to a notoriouedefaQlMr 
—or even to a oommon pickpocket. 

*^Biit enough oi this. I have already gone fbrtiier 
in the ezpreMon of my feelings than I intended.*' 

C^eneral WAskiRGTON was also atrooiouriy charged^ 
yfnUh hanng unlawliilly drawn money from the pubhek 
treasory for his private use. This charge was 8a|»> 
piMt^d by eaitractB from the books of the nationat trea- 
stiffy , and his enemies boasted that they had disoovw^ 
edi aft indelible blemish in his character ; but their 
tffoaiiih was only for a moment. The Secretary <^ 
the Tieasury published a statement of facts, by wbieh^ 
it clearly appeared that the money drawn by the of- 
dm of the President had in no year exceeded the ap^ 
pMpriatiens for his salvy. He received no puWek- 
nu»ey but Ibr the support of his fiimily, in smm tfomsh 
tfve ef the year the receipts had overrun the amount 
dkM^asd in others ftllen short ; a^d that the Fi o s id e nt 
MwiDif had no ODBoern in the transaction) the buri- 
xmm having been conducted by a gentleman who 8«» 
periateiided his househokU The publick fl«wned hi* 
uaeMara into silence, and the weapon levelled agaiiMk 
faia reputation fell innoxious to the gfo«id» 

The Oovemment of Franca was too weQ acquaint* 
ed with the number and tiie tempw of their friends in 
the IJbited States, to reUnquish the plan fbrraed to ob- 
tain a, oontrolfing infiuenee in the administration of 
Aoiefioan affiurs. Mr. Ftochet had made fbmal eem* 
l^aiMs against the measures of President Wasbinotov. 
fW a time his remonstrancea were made ia the. left 
gUage of decency and respect ; but at the close of hi» 
ministry, he descended to the reproai^lhl manner of 
hie pkedaoeasor. ' Mr. Adet anmd at PliiladelplldB, 
wMla thi Sittbte wete dattMRat^ e» tii» Mllilb 

ToL. n. 15 
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treaty, and full commmiicatioiis were made to him <»i 
the subject. Colonel Monroe was also furnished with 
documents, calculated to remove uneariness fWmi the 
minds of the French Directory respecting this transac- 
tion. But instead of communicating to the Directory 
the documents and reasonings of his government, while 
they were deliberating on this subject, and before they 
had committed themselves by any publick act, he re- 
served them as answers to complaints, that the go- 
vernment of France might make against the treaty mdtii 
Great Britain. 

The President well knew that France had no just 
ground of complaint against the United States ; but 
he was apprehensive that her disappointment at the 
a4ju8tment of a controversy which had long menaced 
war between Great Britain and America, would induce 
her to some act of violence. He therefore deemed it 
highly important, that there should be a Minister at 
Paris, who fully entered into the vie^j^s of the Ad- 
ministration. Not being perfectly satii^ed with Mr. 
Monroe, he recalled him, and appointed as his successor, 
General Charles Cote^worth Pinckney. The French 
having complained of most of the acts of the American 
Government, in relation to the powers at war, by order 
of the President these acts were carefully reviewed, a 
fair and minute detail of all points of dlfierence be- 
tween the two nations given, and the measures of the 
Administration defended by unanswerable arguments. 
Upon this lucid and conclusive vindication of the 
measures of the Administration, the President relied to 
remove jealousy from the minds of the Directory, and 
restore the harmony of the two nations ; but unhafqnly 
the party at home had taken their ground, and were 
not by any consi^v^ons to be moved from it, and 
supported by theseV'/io French Directory were not 
disposed to recede. 

At the near aj^Ldach of the period for the election 
of a President, it fully appeared; that Genera] Wash 
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INOTOH had not lost his hold on the affections and 
confidence of his countrymen. The publick sentiment 
every where^ indicated a determination to choose no 
man an elector, on whom implicit confidence could not 
be placed, to give his suffrage for General Wash- 
ington ; and it was satisfactorily ascertained, that 
should the General consent to be a candidate, he 
would for the third time be unanimously chosen Pre* 
sident of the United States. 

In this state of the publick mind, in the month of 
September he published the following address. 
'' Fri£N]>s and fellow citizens, 

<< The period for a new election of a citizen, to ad- 
Ulster the Executive Government of the United 
States being not far distant, and the time actually 
arrived, when your thoughts must be employed in 
"designating the person, who is to be clothed with that 
important trust, it appears to me proper, especially ae 
it may conduce to a more distinct expression of the 
poUick voice, that I should now apprize you of the 
resplt^ion I have formed, to decline being considered 
tuncmg the number of those, out of whom a choice is 
to be made. 

. '' I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice 
to be assured, that this resolution has not been taken, 
without a strict regard to aQ the eonsideraticms ap- 
pertaining to the relation which binds a dutiful citizen 
to his country ; and t&at, in withdrawing the tender 
of service, which silence in my situation might imply, 
I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for jrour 
future interest ; jao deficiency of grateful respect for 
your past kindness ; but am supported by a full con- 
viction that the step is compatible with both. 
^ *^ The acceptance of, and cont*nu«Jice hitherto in the 
office to which your suffrages ^; ve twice called me, 
have been a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinicm of duty, and to a deferencu 'tr what appeared 
to be your desire. I constantly hoped that it wtnild 
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iNure tem auiefa •Arlier 4ii my power, eonsMlMiiiy #ith 
Inothres whidi I was toot at liberty to diBregtrd, to n- 
torn to tbat retiroment, ^Njna wfai^ I had boeh rrioe^ 
taadfljr drawm. Tiia atrength of my iaclinatioti to do 
thH (reviouB to the last elaictioD> had even led to th* 
|iM(>ai>atioa of an addresB to declare it to yon ; Imt ina- 
tire Tefleetlen tta Hie thea peipleiced and <Sritical poa* 
tta« ef Mr affini^ witli finreigli Mitioiiii,«ad the ttntoi- 
mous advice of persons entitied to my confidence, itaii- 
pt^led tt»e te abandon Hie idea. 

" I rejolse that the atsAe of your concerkis, ejrtenud 
as well as internal, fto longrer tenders the praftnit of 
iMiliiiafti<»i inoompaCible with the aentiment df dqty, 
to j^ropriMy^ and a«i persnaded whatever partiality 
mity be retained &r toy eervtces*, thai in the present 
«lro«Bnstaiiee8<:l^ MtkcfatArfj ytiat wOl iiot disa^rbv^ 
iay daierminatioli tojrelire. 

"fhe fernpreasions with which I ^Mt tmdertook the 
aflpaaOBs trait, were ^kplianed bn the prOjper tUBbaaloB. 
bi the discharge of this UrMt, I will oidy say, thaitt 
httve> with good ^tentioBa, ^cMtributed to^krda Iho 
«rg«Hi«Ai«a attd adnlilkisirallen of th^ ^tfV^nmmvht; 
the best exertions of which a very fiiUible jtaAj^meitt 
frm MtpaMe. Not nn&oaicioiie, in the tratset, of the 
iMfb^rlty df my ^ittalifieationi, eiperienee i!a my =oW)a 
eyas, perhaps atill Itibre in the eyee of others, hea 
strengthea«d the motives to diffidence of myself; aind 
ervery day the increasing weight of years admoidifh0l» 
ma MMve aJid more, that the shade of retirement is aa 
Aeoeisiry i» me,a8 it wiU be welcome. Satisfied, that 
if aniy ckcumatancea have given peculiar vahie to my 
services, they were temporary, I have the conaolation 
to believe, Ihat while choice and pradenee invite ma- 
te ^lAt the tioKtacal eeene, patriotism does not forlUd it^ 

** In looking ibrward to the momeat, which is to 
terminate the career bf mypnblick hib, my fbelinga 
do iidt permit me to snspeiid the deep aeknowledg* 
xhent of that d«^t of gratitude which I owe to ttiy(>a* 
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Wed country, for the many honours it has confemd 
upon me ; still more for the stead&st confidence with 
which it has supported me, and for the opportumties 
I have thence enjoyed of manifesting my inyiolaUe 
attachment, by services faithful and persevering, 
though in usefulness unequal to my seal. If benefits 
•baviS resulted to our country from these services, 1^ 
it always be remembered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that under circum- 
stances in which the passions, agitated in every direc- 
tion,- were liable to mislead, amidst appearances some- 
times dubious — ^vicissitudes of fortune, often discou- 
raging—- in situations, in which, not unfrequently.want 
of success has countenanced Uie spirit of cifliAii 
the oonstanoy of your support was the essential prop 
of the efibrts, and a guarantee of the plans by which 
they were efiTected. Profoundly penetrated with this 
idea, I i^all carry it with me to my grave, as a strong 
incitement to unceasing vows, thai Heaven may eon- 
tiniie to you the choicest tokens of its beneficence—^ 
(hat your union and brotherly affection may be per- 
petual— 4hat the free ccmstitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly maintained — ^that its 
Administration, in every department, may be stamped 
with wisdom and virtue — that, in fine, the happiness 
of the people of these states, under the auspices of 
liberty, may be made cotnpleto, by so careful a pre- 
■ervation, and so prudent a use, of this blessing, as 
will acquire to them the glory of recommending it to 
the applause, the affection, and tlie adoption, of every 
nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

" Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitu4e 
for your welfare, which cannot end but with my life, 
and the apprehension of danger, natural to that solici- 
tude, urge me, on an occasion like the present, to ofler 
to your solemn contemplation, and to recommend to 
your frequent review, some sentiments which are the 
resnkof much reflection, of no inconsiderable observa- 

15» 
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laoSf md wUch appMr Ho hm all jbnip<»taat .W the |Mi£- 
itHBea^ of your ftUoity ae a paopla. Theaa will he 
«ffiMd to joa with thb mora freadom, a« jrott eaa 011^ 
.^Ma m tfcem, tha disiiitoreated wardisga of « pulfaf^ 
.finand, wbo can poasibiy have no peraonal motiva'te 
Mm hia Aoanaals. Nor tan I forget, as an enconxagft- 
oileiil to it, your indulgent reception of lay MatiiMnfii 
4m « former and not difsimilar occasion. 

*' liiterwofen aa is the love of liberty with evtn^ 
-ligatnent of your hearts, no recommendation of mma 
is neceasacy to fortiQr. or c«ifirm the attachment. 

<< The unity of government which condtitiltea y«il 
'ana people, is also dear to ^ou. It is justif scf, lor it 
is »Aiib j^dllar in the edifice of your real imkpaod- 
enoe ; the support of your tranquillity at home ', yotar 
^ace abroad ; of your safety ; of your .prospetity ; 
«f that very liberty which you so highly prize. Bui, 
as it is easy to foresee, that from different causes iumI 
from different 5piArters, much pains will be takao, 
many artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the 
-conviction of this truUi ; as this is the pouit m your 
political fi^rtress, against which the batteries of inter- 
md and external enemies will be most constantly and 
actively (though often covertly and insidiously) direct- 
ed ; it is of infinite moment that you should propegr^ 
estimate, tlie' immense value of your national union, to 
your c<^ective and individual happiness ; ^hat ^yoa 
should chb^ish a cordial, habitual, and immoveable at- 
tachment to it ; aocnstoming yourselves to think and 
speak of it, as of the palladium of your political safety 
and prosperity ; watering for its preservation with 
Jealous anxiety ; discountenancing whatever may sug- 
gest even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be 
abandoned ; and indignantly frowning upon the first 
downing of every attempt to alienate any portion of 
our country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred 
ties which now link together the various parts. 

<' For this you have every inducement of sympathy 
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ind i^teiMit. Citii^ns hj hittii or choiot), of a com-i 
mfHUMBubUf^ thit ^oimtijr htm a right to ooacMtntv 
jjBjV^flfoislioiiB. TJm aame of Anwriou^ which be- 
ijfafi to'yott, la ^nnv naUonal eapacity, imift always 
f«lk Ml0 JlMt Ijride of pktriolinii, ikiore than any ap* 
paOataon darivad £rom locid diaoriimnatioiBi. With 
difiil shades of dij9lirefico, y%tt have the same r^li- 
gioflit iMUtners, habits, and iidlitical principles. You 
hava^ ia a common cansa, fonght and triumphed to- 
gslhair } the independence and liberty yon possess ara 
the work of joint counsels, and joint efforts, of com- 
maa dttgafa, sufferings, and successes. 

^,4li theae considerations, howeTer powerfully they 
i^ljiWiii themselves to your sensibility, are greatly 
aniwajfhed by those which apply more immediately 
to your interest. Here every portion of our country 
finds tlie moat commanding motives for careftilly 
ipiardiag and preserving the union of the whole. 

" The JUrthf in an unrestrained intercourse with the 
^stUA^ygroteoted by the equal laws of a common go- 
Ta^mant, finds in the productions of the latter, great. 
additional resources of maritime and commercial en« 
laiiprisey and precious materials of manufacturing in- ^ 
dnstry. The South, in the, same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the agency of the Jiorth, sees its agricultura , 
grow» and its commerce expand. Turning partly into 
its 0W9 channels the seamen of ther JVbr^A, it finds its 
particular navigation invigorated — and while it con- 
tributes, in different ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, it looks for- 
ward to the protection of a maritime strength, to which 
itself is unequally adapted. 

"The East, in like intercourse with the fVest^alteidj 
finds, and in the progressive improvement of interiour 
communlcatioxis, by land, and water, will more and 
more find a valuable vent for the commodities which 
it brings from abroad, &t manufactures at home. The 
H>9t derives firom the East supplies requisite to ita 
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powtli and -eomfoit — and what ii, p«tha|a, tf itUI 
2Teataroanesii"iiCB,itmDitof iMaMatjawadMMMn 
•Bjoyment of iodiipennfals mrtldf, IbritBom^AdQe- 
tioM) to tha weight, inflnenoa, md the fittarB nliriUiiw 
gMegfii of the Atluitick lide of th« nnioa, dirMMd 
b; an indiMolDble cominunitj of iotereat aa «na notaM. 
An; other tonnre by which the Wett cut hold thii •■• 
aeotial advantage, whether deriwd from iti ow> MpK* 
. rate atiengtb, or from an apotUte and muHtnnl ooa- 
neijon with vaj foreign paver, mmt be iEtrinsioillf 
piecuioui. 

" While then every paH of our conntrj tima fbela aa 
immediate and particular .intereit in nnion, aH the 
paftfl cotnbmed cuinot Ikil to find in the diul«d mua 
of meana and efforts, greater strength, greater n- 
Bource, proporlionably giealer security from extantal 
danger — a teas frequent interruption ef thur peaca bjr 
foreign mtions, and wliat ia of inestimable valoa, tJie^ 
must derive from union an Biemption from thoie brotla 
and wnia between tbemaelveB, which ao fiequBntly 
afilicl neiglibouiing countries not tied tt^elher by the 
same government ; which their own rival^pa nlanft 
would be sufficient M produce, but which oppoaita fii- 
reign alliances, attachments, and inlriguM Would stimu- 
late and embitter. Hence, likewise, the; will avoid 
the neceaait; ef those overgrown militar; establish- 
nients, wbichr untier an; form of govemojentj are 
inauBpiciaus tn liberty, and n-hich ore to be regarded 
as particulstly hnstile to republiean liberty. In thir 
aense it ia, that your Union ought to be considered m 
the main prop of ;oar liberty, and that the love of tha 
one ought to endoar lo you the preservation of the 

" Theae considerations speak a pertuaaive languagfi 
lo ever; reflecling ahd virtuous mind, and exhibit tlie 
cmtinuanco of the Union aa a primaj'j object of patri- 
-tinlc desire, la there a doubt whether a common go- 
B embtacew) large a apbrne ? Let aapeti. 
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#«C9 floftt k. To HftMi to more speculaUooi in feidi 
a oftM wan oriAiaal. We are MitliorUed to hc^fhtft^ 
A litiipor ergtaizaliaB of tlie whole, with the auxilito j 
igenty tof goTemiiieitte for the respective 0abdiTi8ioii% 
WQl Mfbtd a happy ieeue to the experiment. It is weU 
worth a fiiir and AiU experiment. With snch power- 
Ihl and obvioaa motives to Union, affeeling all parts 
of oar conntry, ^xdiile experience shall not have de* 
■leiiftvated its impnctieabikty, there will always be 
veason to distrust the patriotism of those, lirho, in any 
^oaitor, may eadearoor to weaken its bends. 

'' Ift contemplating the causes #hieh may disturb onr. 
Union, it occurs as a mattCflh of SMrious concern, that 
any .gronnd should have been furnished for charactor> 
iiii^ psftaas, by geagrmphicdl discriminations, Jford^ 
4tn and S&utk§mfMimHektLnd Western; whence da* 
S%Bi8^ men may endeavour to excite a belief, that 
^han is a,teBl difference «f local interests and views. 
One iyf the ejcpediante of party to acquire influence, ' 
wMtin pafftacidar distrieto, is to nuarepresent the opt* 
ttmaa-aad ahnS of jdthar districts. Tou cannot shield 
ybw aa ive e toe ^mfeh afainst the jealousies and heart 
hBKnin|s wliiell sjpring firom these misrepresentations ; 
tiiiy tend to render atien to isach other those who 
oofht to be bound together by fraternal afiection. 
Tlie irfiahitaifts of our western oonntry have lately 
hall 4 ttSil&d lesson on this head : they have seen in thn 
BSgnliatiem by the Ezeeutive, and in the unanimous 
aatMhetion by the Senate, of the treaty with Spain, 
and hi the uhiversal satiafiiGtion at that event through 
edit the United States, a decisive proof how unfounded 
wevi the suspicions propagited among them, of a po- 
liagr in the general government itnd in the AUanticfc 
stetes, unfriendly to their intoresto in regard to the 
mississinpi : they have been witnesses to the fernta- 
tion eff two treaties, that with Great Britain %nd that 
vfxtfa Spain, which secure to them every thing they 
covM dasbe, in respect to ottr foreign relations, to- 
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wards eonfimung their prosperity. Will hr not Ibo 
their wisdom to rely fi»r the presemtioa of these ad- 
'Vantages on the Union> hy which they were proevred ? 
Will they not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if 
such there are, ^o would sever them from tlieir 
brethren, and connect them with aliens ? 

** To the efficacy and permanency of yonr Union, a 
government for the whole is indispensable. No al- 
liances, however strict, between the parts, can be an 
adequate substitute. They must inevitably experi- 
ence the infractions and interruptions whieh. aU al- 
liances, in all times, h^^ve experienced; Sensible of 
this momentous truth, yoiif have improved upon your 
first essay, by the adoption of a Constitution of Govern- 
ment, better calculated than your former for an inti- 
mate Union, and for the efficacious management of 
your common concerns. This government, the ofi^ 
spring of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawedy 
adopted upon full investigation and mature delibma- 
tion, completely free in its principles, in the distrHm-' 
lion of its powers, uniting security with energy, and 
containing within itself a pravlsion for its owb aaie&d- 
ment, has a just claim to yoiir confidence and your 
support. Reelect for its anthotity, 0(»npliance with 
its laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties en- 
joined by the fundamental maxims of true liberty. 
The basis of our political systems is, the right of the 
people to make and to alter their constitution of govern- 
ment. But the constitution which at any time ezistSy 
until changed by an explicit and authentiok act of the 
whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The 
Very idea of the power and the right of the people to 
establish government, presupposes the duty of every 
individual to obey the established government. 

*' All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all 
combinations and associations, under whatever plausi- 
ble character, with the real design to direct, control, 
counteract; or awe the regular deliberation and action 
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of the constituted authorities, are destructive of tbi» 
fondamental principle, and of fatal tendency. Thej 
serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial imd 
extraordinary force, to put in the place of the dele- 
gated will of the \nation, the will of a piMy, often a 
small, but artful and enterprising minority of the com- 
nMudty ; and> according to the alternate triumphs of 
diffinrent parties,^ to make the puUiek administration 
the mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous pro- 
jects of faction, rather than the organ of consistent 
and wholesome plans, digested by common councils, 
and modified by mutual interests. 

** Howeyer< combinations or associationaof the abovo 
description, may now and then answer popular ends^ 
they are likely, in the course of time and things, to 
become potent engines, by which cunning, ambitious, 
and unprincipled men, will be enabled to subvert the 
power of the people, and to usurp for themselves the 
, reina of government ; destroying, afterwards, the very 
engines which had lifted them to unjust dominion. 

**" Towards the preservation of your government, and 
the permanency of your present happy state, it is re- 
quisite, not only that you steadily discountenancd 
irregular oppositions to its acknowledged authority^ 
but also that you' resist, with caie, the spirit of inno- 
vation upon its principles, however specious the pre" 
text. One method of assault may be to effect, in the 
forms of the Constitution, alterations which will impair. 
the energy of the system, and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all the changes to 
which you may be invited, remember that time and 
habit are at least as necessary to fix the true character 
of government, as of other human institutions ; that 
experience is the surest standard, by which to test the 
real tendency of tho existing constitution of a country ; 
that facility in changes, upon the credit of mere hy- 
pothesis and opinion, exposes to perpetual change^ 
irom the «ndl^6s variety of hypotheses and opinion ; 
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sad remember, eepepiajly, that fbr the eflklent tawiig^ 
ment of ywu common ihtefMts, in » eOniiilijr IN> ei^ 
temdve bm oars, a government ofae mnell iri^ur, u in 
eonsiftent with the i^erfeot seoority of Uber^> ie Indies 
pensable . Mberty itself will find in such k governnietf^ 
with powers properly distributed and adjusted, itai torett 
guardian. It is, indeed, little else than $ mumm, wImv#^ 
the government is too feeble to withstand the enlei^ 
prises of faction, to confine each member oTthf eoete^f 
"trithin the limits preechbed by the laws, and to nudntaiaf 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of tlM rights 
of person and property. 

" I have already intimated to you, the duiger of 
parties in the state, with particular re^rences to the 
founding of them on geographical discrimitttttionsi 
Let me now. take a more comprehensive view» and 
warn you in the most solemn manner againat tile 
ful effects of the spirit of party, generally. 

'^ This spirit, unfortunately,' is inseparable fhmi 
nature, having its root in the strongest passions c^th* 
human mind. It exists under different shapes, in all 
governments ; more or less stifled, controlled, or re- ' 
pressed ; but in those of the popular form, it is seen ill 
its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst eiifek 
roy. 

** The alternate domination of one faction over ano- 
ther, sharpened by the spirit of revenge natural to 
party dissension, which in different ages and countriee 
has perpetrated the most horrid enormities, is iteelf a 
frightful despotism : but this leads at length to a more 
formal and permanent despotism. The disorders and 
miseries which result, gradually incline the minds ot 
men to seek security and repose in the absolute power 
of an individual ; and sooner or later, the chief of some 
prevailing faction, more able or more fortunate than 
his competitors, turns this disposition to the purposes 
of his own elevation, on the ruins of pubUck liberty. . 

<< Withont looking forward to an extremity of thift> 
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kind (whi<;h nevertheless ought not to be entirely 
out of sight) the common and continual misphiefs of , 
the spirit of party are sufficient to make it the interest 
and duty of a wise people to discouraj^e and restrain it. , 
It serves always to distract the publick councils and 
enfeeble the publick administration. It agitates tho 
community with ill-founded jealousies and false alarms ; 
kindles the animosity of one part against another, fo- 
ments, occasionally, riot and insurrection. It opeu9 
the door to foreign influence and corruption, which find 
'a facilitated access to the government itself through 
the channels of. party passions. Thus the policy and 
the will of one country are subjected to the policy and 
will of another. 

** There is an opinion that parties in free countries 
are useful checks upon the administration of the go- 
▼ernment; and serve to keep alive the spirit of Jiberty. 
This, within certain limits, is probably true ; and ia 
governments of a monarchical cast, patriotism may look 
with indulgence, if not with favour, upon the spirit of 
party.' But in those of the popular character, in go- 
Temments purely elective, it is a spirit not to be en- 
couraged. From their natural tendency it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit for every 
salutary purpose ; and there being constant danger of 
excess, the eflbct ought to be by force of publick opi- 
nion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be 
quenched, it demands uniform vigilance to prevent its 
bursting into aflame, lest instea<!^ of warming it should 
consume. 

'^ It is important likewise, that the habits of think- 
ing, in a free country, should inspire caution in those 
intrusted with its administration, to confine them- 
selves within their respective constitutional spheres, 
. avoiding in the exercise of tho powers of one depart- 
ment to encroach upon another. Tho spirit .of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the 
departments in one, and thus to create, whatever th» 

Vol. 11. 16 
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form of governineiit,ti real despotism. A jost etttxisuAifi 
of that love of power, and proneness to abuse it, whidi 
predominate in the hmnan heart, is sufficient to satisfy 
us of the truth' of this position. The necessity of re- 
ciprocal checks in the exercise of political power, hj 
dividing and distributing it into different depositories^ 
and constituting each the guardian of the puhlick wei^ 
against invasions by the others,, has been evinced by 
experiments ancient and modern; somte of them lA 
our country and under our own eyes. To preserve 
them must be as necessary as to institute them. If, 
in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modifi- 
cation of the cqnstitutional powers be in any particuli|r 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amendmenit, in the 
way which the Constitution designates : but let there 
be no change by usurpation ; for though this, in one 
instance, may be the instrument of good) it is the cus- 
tomary weapon by which free governments are de-. 
stroyed. The precedent must ■ always greatly over- 
balance in permanent evil any partial or transient be- 
nefit which the use can at any time yield. 

** Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to po- 
litical prosperity, religion and morality are indispensa- 
ble supports. In vain would that man claim the tri- 
'bute of patriotism, who should labour to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props 
of the duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to che- 
rish the^. A volume could not trace all their connexions 
with private and publick felicity^ Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, for reputa- 
tion, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert 
the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in 
Courts of Justice ? And l^t us with caution indulge 
the supposition, that morality can be maintained with- 
out religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influ- 
ence of refined education on minds of peculiar struc- 
iurie, reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
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that national morality can prevail in exclusion of reli- 
'Ifioiia principle. . 

'' It is substantially true that virtue or morality i^ a 
necessary, spring of popular government. The rule 
indeed extends with more or less force to every spe- 
cies of free government. Who that is a sincere friend 
to it can look with indifference upon attempts to shak« 
the foundation of the fabrick ? 

'' Promote then, as an object of primary importahce^ 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of a government gives fbrfo 
to publick opinion, it is essential that publick opinioa 
should be enlightened. 

^ As a very important source of strength, and* seen- 
rity, cherish publick credit. One method of^ preserv 
ing it, is to use it as sparingly as possible ; avoiding 
occasions of expense by cultivating peacO) but remem- 
bering also, that timely disbursements- to prepare fat 
danger, frequently prevent much greater disburse- 
ments to repel (t : avoiding likewise the accumulation 
of debt, not only by shunning occasions of expense^ 
bttt by vigorous e^ifrtions in time of peace to dis- 
cliaTge the debts, which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity 
the burthen which' we ourselves ought to bear. Tho 
execution of these maxims belongs to your representa- 
tives, but it is necessary that pubUck opinion should 
cooperate. To facilitate to them the peiformance of 
their duty, it is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment of debts there 
must be reven]]p ; that to have revenue there must be 
tairts; that no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleasant ; that the 
intrinsick embarrassment inseparable from the selec- 
tion of the proper objects (which is always a choice of 
difficulties) ought to be a decisive motive £ox a candid 
construction of tiie conduct of the government in mak- 
ing it ; and fi>r a spirit of acquieiconce in the moa- 
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sures Sot obtaining revenuOi which the pablick exi^n* 
cies may at any time dictate. 

<< Obierye good faith and justice towards all nations, 
cultivate peace and harmoiiy with all. Religion ancl 
morality enjoin this conduct ; and can it be, that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it ? It will be worthy 
of a free, enlightened, and (at no distant period) a 
great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and 
too novel example of a people always guided by an ex- 
alted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt in the 
course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary advantages which 
might be lost by a steady adherence to it ? Can it be, 
^ , that Providence has not connected the permanent fe- 
licity of a nation with its virtue ? The ei^eriment, 
<at least, is recommended by every sentiment which 
ennobles humcn- nature. Alas ! is it rendered impos- 
sible by its vices ? 

" In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more 
essential than that permanent, inveterate antipathies 
against particular nations, and passionate attachments 
for others should be excluded ; and that, in place of 
thorn, just and amicable feelings towards all should be 
cultivated. The nation which indulges towards ano- 
ther an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in 
some degree a slave.. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection^ either of which is sufficient to lead it 
astray from its duty and its interest. Antipathy in one 
, nation, against another, disposes each more readily to 
offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of 
umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable, when ac- 
cidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. 

" Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, 
and bloody contests. The nation, prompted by ill will 
and resentment, sometimes impels to war the govern- 
ment, contrary to the best calculations of policy. The 
government sometimes participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts^ through passion, what reason 
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would reject ; at other times, it makes the animosity 

N of the nation subservient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sinister "and perni<^ 
eious motives. Th6 peace often, sometimes, perhaps, 
the liberty of nations has been the victim. 

^ So likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation 
for another produces a variety of evils. Sympathy 
ibr the fiivourite naticm, facilitating the illusion of an 
imaginary common interest, in cases where no real 
oonunon interest exists, and infusing into one the en- 

'^mities of the other, betrays the former into a partici- 
pation in thi quarrels and wars of the latter, without 
•donate inducement or justification. It leads also to 
concessions to the favourite nation of privileges de- 
nied to others, which is apt doubly to injure the lotion 
midiing the concessions; by unnecessarily parting 
with what ought to have been retained ; and by excit- 
ing jealousy, ill'will, and a disposition to retaliate, in 
the parties from whom equal privileges are withheld : 
and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citi- 
sens (who, devote themselves to the favourite nation) 
facility to betray, or sacrifice the interests of their own 
country, without odium, sometimes even with popu- 
larity ; gilding with the appearances of a virtuous 
sense of obligation, a commendable deference for pub- 
lick opinion, or a laudable zeal for publick good, thd 
bate or foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, or 
in&tuation. 

" As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable 
ways, such attac!;ments are particularly alarming to 
the truly enlightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to tamper with do- 
mestiek factions, to practise the arts of seduction, to 
mislead publick opinion, to influence or awe the pub- 
lick councils ! Such an attachment bf a small or weak, 
towards a great and powerful nation, doojns the former 
to be the satellite of the latter. 
^ Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence 
16* 
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(I conjure you to bellevo me, fellow citizens) tlie jea- 
lousy of a free people ought to be constantly awieJEe ; 
since history and experience prove that foreign iniSu- 
ence is one of the most baneful foes pf republican go- 
vernment. But that jealousy to be useful must be 
impartial ; else it becomes the instrument of the very 
influence to be avoided, instead of a defence agidnst it. 
Excessive partiality for one foreign nation, and ezceft- 
sive dislike of another, cause those whom they actuate 
to see danger only on one side, ipid serve to veil and 
even second the arts of influence on the other. Real 
patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the favourite, 
are liable to become suspected and odious ; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of 
tlie people, to surrender their interests. 

" The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to fo- 
reign nations, is, in extending our commercial rela- 
tions, tor have with them as little political connexion as 
possible. So far as we have already formed engage- 
ments, let them be fulfilled with perfect good fkith. 
Here let us stop. 

** Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us 
have none, or a very remote relation. Hence she 
must be engaged iii frequent controversies, the causes 
of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. 
Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate 
ourselves by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politicks, or the ordinary combinations and col- 
lisions of her friendships, or enmities. 

^' Our detached and distant situation invites and en- 
ables us to pursue a different course. If we remain 
one people, under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off, when we may defy materia] injury from 
external annoyance ; when we may take such an atti- 
tude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respected ; when bel- 
ligerent nations, under the impossibility of making ac- 
quisitions upon US, will not lightly hazard the giving 
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us provocation ; whieq we may cHoose peace or war, 
as Ojor interest) guided by justice, shall counsel. 

''Why fi>rego the advantages of so peculiar a sitoa- 
tion ? : Why quit our own to stand upon foreign 
ground P Why, by interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and pros- 
perity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, in- 
terest, hj;unour, or caprice P 

'< It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world ; so far, 
I mean, as We are now at liberty tb do it -, for let me 
not be understood as capable of patronising infidelity 
to existing engagements. I hold the maxun no less 
applicable to publick than to private affairs, that ho- 
nesty is always the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, 
let those engagements be observed in their genuine 
tense. But, in my opinion, it is unnecessary and 
Would be unwise to extend them. 

« Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable 
establiishments-, on a respectable defensive posture, 
we may safely trust to temporary alliances for extra- 
' ordinary emergencies. 

" Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all na- 
^tions, are recommended by policy, humanity, and in- 
terest. But even our commercial policy should hold 
an equal and impartial hand ; neither seeking nor 
granting exclusive favours or preferences ; consulting 
the natural course of things ; diffusing and diversify- 
^^j ^y gentle means, the streams of commerce, but 
forcing nothing ; establishing, with powers so disposed, 
^n order to give trade a stable course, to define the 
rights of our merchants, and to enable the govern- 
ment to support them ; conventional rules of inter- 
course, the best that present circumstances and mutual 
opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
irom time to time abandoned or varied, as experience 
and circumstances shall dictate ; constantly keeping 
in view, that it is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
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tarested favours frmn another ; that it miut pay, with 
a portion of its independence for whaterer it may ac- 
cept under that character ', that by such acceptancOi 
it may place itself in the condition of having ^ven 
equivalents for nominal favours, and yet of bmg re- 
proached with ingratitude fdr not giving miwe. There 
can be no greater errour £han to expect, or calculate ' 
upon real fkvoui^i^om nation to nation. It is an illu- 
sion which experience inust cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

** In offering to you, my countrymen^ these coun- 
sels of an old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope 
they will make the strong and lasting impression I 
could wish ; that they will control the usual current 
of the passions, or prevent our nation from running 
the course which has hitherto marked the destiny of 
nations : but if I may even flatter myself that they 
may be productive of some partial benli^, some occa- 
sional 'good; that they may now and then recur, to 
moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn against the 
mischiefii of foreign intrigue, to guard against the im- 
postures of pretended patriotism ; this hope will be a 
full recompense for the solicitude for your wel&re, by 
whi(^ they have'be^n dictated. 

" How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I ' 
Bave been guided by the principles which have been 
delineated, the publick records and other evidences of 
my conduct mUst witness to you and to the world. 
To myself, the assurance of my own conscience is, 
that I have at least believed myself to be guided by 
them. " 

** In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, 
my Proclamation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the in* 
dex to my plan. Sanctioned by your approving voice, 
. and by that of your Representatives in both Houses 
of Congress, the spirit of that measure has continual- 
ly governed me ; uninfluenced by any attempts to de- 
ter or divert me from it. 
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/' After deliberate ezajnination with the aid of the 
best lightB I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our 
country, under all the drcumstances of the. case, had 
a right to take, and was bound in duty and interest to 
take a neutral position. Having taken it, I determined^ 
as for as should depend upon me, to maintain it with 
moderation, perseverance, and firmness. 

" The considerations which respect the right to 
hold this conduct, it is not necessary, on this occasion,^ 
to detail. . I will only observe, that According to my 
imderstanding of the matter, that right, so far from 
being denied by any of the belligerent powers,, has 
been virtually admitted by all. 

^' The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be in- 
ferred, without anv thing more, from the obligation' 
which justice aiMi numanity impose on every nation, 
in cases in which it is free to act, to maintain inviolate 
t^ relations of peace and amity towards other nations. 

<' The inducements of interest for observing that 
conduct will best be referred to your own reflections 
and exj^rience. With me, a predominant motive has 
been to endeavour to gain time to our country to set- 
tle and mature its yet recent institutions, and to pro- 
gress without interruption, to that degree of strength 
and consistency, which is necessary to give it, human- 
ly speaking, the command of its own fortunes. 

" Though in reviewing the incidents of my adminis- 
tration, I am unconscious of intentional errour, I am 
nevertheless too sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I hiay have committed many errours. 
Whatever they may be, I fervently beseech the Al 
mighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which they 
may tend. I shall also carry with me the hope that 
my country will never cebse to view them with indul- 
gence ; and that after forty-five years of my Ufe dedi- 
cated to its service, with an upright zeal, the fiuilts of 
incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, as 
myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 
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'\ RtHymg on its kindness in this, as in other thin^, 
and actuated by that fervent love towards it, whksh is 
so natural to a man, who views in it the native soil of ' 
himself and his progenitors for several generations ; I 
anticipate with pleasing expectation, that retreat, in 
which I promise myself to realize, without alloy, the 
sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my fel* 
low citizens, the benign influence of good laws under 
a free govemmentr^the ever &vourite object of my 
heart, and the happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual 
cares, labours, and dangers." 

This Address to the people x)f the United States was 
received with the highest veneration and. gratitude^ 
Several of the State Legislatures ordered it to be put 
upon thdir journals, and every citizen considered it 
as the legacy of the most distinguished American 
Patriot. ' 

On the 7th of December, 1796, the President for 
the last time, met the National Legislature, la his 
Speech, after taking a view of the situation of the 
United States, he, regardless of opposition and cen- 
sure, recommended the attention of Congress to those 
measures which he deemed essential to national inde- 
pendence, honour, and prosperity. The first among 
these was the Creation of a Navy. 

" To an active external commerce, the protection 
of a naval force is indispensable. This is manifest 
with regard to wars in which a State is itself a party : 
but besides this, it is in our own experience, that^the 
most sinc'ere neutrality is not a sufficient guard against 
the depredations of nations at war. To secure re- 
spect to a neutral flag requires a naval force, organ- 
ized and ready to vindicate it from insult or aggres- 
sion. This may even prevent the necessity of going 
to war, by discouraging belligerent powers from com- 
mitting such violations of the rights of the neutral 
party, as may first or last, leave no other option. 
From the best information I have been able to obtain, 
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it would seem as if our trade to the Mediterranean^ 
without a protecting force, will always be tjusecure ; 
and our citizens exposed to the ' calamities from wmch 
numbers of them have but just been relieved. 
« ^* These considerations invite the United States 
to look to the means, and to set about the gradual 
creation of a Navy. The increasing progress of their 
navigation promises them/ at no distant perio4, the 
requisite supply of seamen ; and their means, in other 
respects, fiivour the undertaking. It is an encourage- 
ment, likewise, that their particular situation will give 
weight and influence to a .moderate naval force in 
their hands. Will it not then be adviseable to begin 
without delaj^ to provide and lay up materials for the 
building and equipping of ships of war ; and to pro- 
ceed in the work by degrees, in proportion as our re<- 
Bources shall render it' practicable without inconve- 
nience ; so that a future war of Europe may not find 
our commerce in the same unprotected state in which 
it was found by the present." 

. He proceeded to recommend thdse establishments 
for the manufacturing 'such articles as are necessary 
for the defence of the country, an institution for the 
improvement of agriculture, a Military Academy, and 
a National University. In reference to foreign powers, 
he observed : ' 

** While in oi:y; external relations, some seriotis in- 
conveniences and embarrassments have been over- 
come, and others lessened, it is with much pain and 
deep regret I mention that circumstances, of a v^ry 
unwelcome nature, have lately occurred. Our trade ' 
has suffered, and is suffering eittensive injuries in H^ 
West Indies from the cruisers and agents of the 
French Republick ; and communications have been 
received from its minister here, which indicate the 
danger of a further disturbance of our commerce by 
its authority ', and which are in- other respects far from 
•greeable. 
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" It has b^en my constant, sincex^, and eamoat wish, 
in conformity with that of oar nation^ to maintain 
cordial harmony, and a perfectly friendly understand- 
ing with that Republick. This wish remains unabated ', 
and I shall persevere in the endeavodr to fulfil it to 
the. utmost extent of what shall be consistent with, a 
just and indispensable regard to the rights and honour 
of our country ; nor will I easily cease to cherish the 
expectation, that a spirit of justice, candour, and friend- 
ship, on the part of the Republick, will eventually en- 
sure success. 

*' In pursuing this course, however, I cannot forget 
what is due to the character of our government and 
nation ; or to a full and entire confidence in the good 
«ense, patriotism, self-respect, and fortitude of my 
countrymen." 

In the following manner, he concluded his Address. 

" The situation in which I noW stand, for the last 
time, in the midst of the representatives of the peo- 
ple of the United States, naturally recalls the period 
when the administration of the present form of Go- 
vernment commenced ; and I cannot omit this occa- 
sion to congratulate you and my country on the suc- 
cess of the experiment ; nor to repeat my fervent' 
supplications to the Si^preme Ruler of the Universe, 
and Sovereign Arbiter of Nations, that his providential 
care may still be extended to the. United States; that 
the virtue and happiness of the people may be pre- 
served, and that the government which they have in- 
stituted for the protection of their liberties, may be 
perpetual." 

The Senate in their reply approved the sentiments 
of the address, and, noticing the prosperity of the 
United States, they added, 

" Whilst contemplating the causes that produced 
this i^uspicious result, we must acknowledge the ex- 
cellence ,of the constitutional system, and the wisdom 
. of the legislative provisions ; but we should be deficient 
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kk gratitooe and juttice, did we not attribute a gveat 
portion of these advantages to the virtue, firmaen, aad 
taknata of your administration ; which have been con- 
apicuoualy displayed, in the most tgriag times, and on 
tbe most critical occasions ; it is therefore with the 
ilMoarest regret, that we now receive an official notifi- 
cation of your intentions to retire 'from the pvblidL 
enqploymettts of your country. 

^ When we review the various scenes of your pub 
fidt life, so long and so successfully devoted to the 
jBooet todttous services, civil and military ; as well dur- 
ing the struggles of the American Aevolution, as the 
convulsive periods of a recent date, we cannot look 
forward to your retirement without our warmest affec- 
tions and most anxious regards accompanying you ; 
«iid without mingling with our fellow citizens at large, 
in the nncerest wishes for your personal happinesf, 
tiutt sensibility and attachment can express. 

** The most effectual consolation that can ofht for 
41m loss we are about to sustain, arises &om the ani- 
nating reflection that the influence of *your example 
will extend to your successors, and the United States 
thus continue to enjoy an able, upright, and energetick 
Administration." 

la the House of Representatives, an answer, which 
fvoioieed attention to the several subjects recommend- 
ed in the Speech, and concluded as follows, was after 
pointed objection and warm debate, voted by a large 
majority. 

^* And while we entertain a grateful conviction that 
jwu wise, firm, and patriotick administration has 
been signally conducive to the success of the present 
form of government, we cannot forbear to express the 
deep sensations of regret with which we contemplate 
your intended retirement from office. 

" As no other suitable oc(^asipn may occur, we can- 
iMt 6u£br tike present to pass without attempting to 

Vox.. II. ^ 17 - 
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difdoM Kune of the emotionfl which i1^ cannot fail to 
awaken. 

'< The gratitnde and admiration of yonr conntry- 
men are still drawn to the recollection of those re- 
•pkndent virtues and talents which were so eminently 
jburtmmental to the achievement of the RevolutioDy 
and t>f which that j^lorious event will ever be the me- 
morial. Yonr obedience to the voice of duty and your 
oountry, when you quitted reluctantly, a second time, 
tlie retreat you had chosen, and first accepted the Pre- 
sidency, afforded a new proof of the devotedness of 
your zeal in its service, and an earnest of the patriot* 
ism and success which have characterised your Ad- 
ministration. As the grateful confidence of the citi- 
zens in the virtues of their Chief Magistrate has e»- 
flei|tially contributed to that success, we persuade our- 
selves that the millions whom we represent, partici 
pate with us in the anxious solicitude of the' present 
occasion. 

** Yet we cannot be unmindful that your moderation 
and magnanimity, twice displayed by retiring from 
your ei^alted stations, afford examples no less rare and 
instructive to mankind than valuable to a R^publick. 

** Although we are sensible that' this event, of itself^ 
completes the lustre of a character already cimspicu- 
ously unrivalled by the coincidence of virtue, talents, 
success, and publick estimation ; yet we conceive we 
owe it to you, sii^ and still more emphatically to our- 
selves and* to our nation, (of the language of whose 
hearts we presume to think ourselves, at this moment, 
the faithful interpreters) to express the sentiments 
with which it is contemplated. 

''The spectacle of a free and enlightened nation, 
offering by its Representatives the tribute of unfeign- 
ed approbation to ^s ^rst citizen, however novel and 
interesting it may be, derives all its lustre (a lustre 
which accident or enthusiasm could not bestow, and 
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whteh flidnlatioii would tarnish) from the trameaodBiK 
merit, of which it is the voluntary testimony. 

** May you long enjoy that liberty which is so dew 
to you, and to which your name will ever be so dear. 
May your own virtue and a nation's prayers obtain 
the hi^piest sunshine for the decline of your days^ 
and the choicest of future blessings. For our eoon- 
try*s sake, and for the sake of republican liberty , it is 
our earnest wish that your example may be the guidd 
of your successors ; and thus, after being the orna- 
ment and safeguard of the present age, become tho 
patrimony of our descendants." 

President Washington now wjlth supreme delight 
anticipated the time when he should quit the storms 
and agitations of publick life, for the retirement of 
Mount Vernon ; and on the day, which terminated hie 
Presidential course, he directed the following letteyr to 
the Secretary of State. 

" Dear Sir, 
'* At the conclusion of my puhliok employments I 
have thought it expedient to notice the publication of 
certain forged letters which first appeared in the year 
1776, and were obtruded upon the pubUck 9M mine. 
They are said by the editor to have b^en found in a 
small portmanteau that I had left in the care o£ my 
mulatto servant named Billy, who it is pretended was 
taken prisoner at Fort Lee, in 1776. The period 
when these letters were first printed will be recollect- 
ed, and what were the impressions they were intended 
to produce on the publick mind. It was then supposed 
to be of some consequence to strike at the integrity (tf 
the motives of the American Commander in Chief^ 
and to paint his inclinations as at variance with his 
professions and his duty— another crisis in the affairs 
of America having occurred, the same- weapon has 
been resorted to, to wound ray chalracter and deceive 
the people. 
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" Tha letten in qneitioD banth« dat«a;*daMM(% 
ttiid ngnatnTe* bare fallowing." 

■' ffta-Torh, Jau 12, 1T76. 
" To Mr. LuRD WiBBinoTDH, at JKntnl VtrMm, 
Pahfax Cimnhi, f^rgitOa. G. W. 

. " AMI 18, 1T76. 

" To JoBF P*itK CvBns, E»f. al the Ho». Ban- 
mcr CAUrtKT'i, Etg. IbtM Mry, MaryUnd. O. W, 
■' JV«u- York Jui^ 8, 1778. 
"To Xt. Lurd WABHnroTofi, JVtnml r^nwn, Hnr- 
fax Comtij, VxTgUda. . ' G, W. ' 

« JVeio- rert, A(y 16, 1T7«. 
" To Mr. LnBD WAsnnraros. Q. W. 

" JVno- York, Jidy 16, 1778, 
" To Mr. Ldnd WjigHHieTOif. G. W. 

" ftta- YoHi, Jnly S3, 177& 
" To Mr. hvvo WisHiROTOH. 0~ W- 

'■ Jtau », 177S. 

" To Mrl. WiSBIKOTOB. 

" At the time when tfaeie lett«ra Grat appwrod, It 
wu itotoiiont lo tha umy imntedidtel; andei bj oom 
Bwad, and puticularl; ^ the-gentlemati attaciMd to 
n^ perean, that my mulatto man Billjr had oaf ei b«Mi 
one' moment in the powei of the enemy. It ja also a 
&ct tbat no put of m; baggage, or ^ny of my at- 
tmdsnta, were caplored during ibe whole eonTse of 
the war. Theae well knriwn &c1b nade it unueaeean- 
tf, doling the war, lo cal the publkk attention to tba 
fbrgerj, by any eipieaa declaration of mine ; and n 
firm reliaoca on my fellow citixena, and tha abandant 
[woofi they gave of their confidence in me, rendered it 
alike annecessajy to take any formal notice of the i«- 
Tiral of the impontion, daring my civil adminiitratioB. 
But aa I cannot know how aoon a more aerioua erent 
may sacceed to that which will thia day take place, I 
have thought it * duty that I owed to my«lf, to mjr 
Gomltry, and to truth, now to detail the circnniBtaiieea 
above recited] uid-to add my solemn declaration tbat 
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the letters herein deecribed, are a base forgery, ind 
thkt I never saw or heard of them until they appeared 
in print. The present letter I commit to yonr care, 
and desire it may be deposited in the office of the De- 
partment of State as a testimony a£ the truth to the 
present generation and to posterity." 

On the fourth of March 1797, he attended the laaa- 
guration of his successor in office. Great sensibility 
was manifested by the members of the Legidature 
and other distinguished characters, when he entered 
the Senate Chamber ; and much admiration expressed^ 
at the complacence and delight, he manifested at see- 
ing another clothed with the authority, with which he 
had himself been invested. 

Having paid his affectionate' compliments to Bfr. 
Adams as President of the United States, he bid ftdieu 
to the seat of government^ and hastened to the de- 
lights of domestick life. Ho intended that his jour- 
ney should have been private, but the attempt was 
vain ; the same affectionate and respectful attentions 
inrere on this occasion paid him, which he had received 
during his Presidency. 

At the adoption of the Federal Constitution, fi»eign 
powers refused all negotiation with Congress, pnblick 
credit was lost, nor was ainy function of a living go- 
vernment performed. Under his own auspices, Grae*' 
ral Waskingtoh saw a National Government firmly 
established, and the' country rise to a state of strength 
and respectability ; oontroversies with foreign nations, 
which had long existed, and which involved the best 
interests of the United States settled ; the resources 
of the country explored and brought into action ; the 
debts of the war funded, and credit restored, through 
all the ramifications of publick and private oonceme ; 
the agriculture and commerce of his country flourish- 
ing beyond example, and its capital doubled. 

One cloud only at this time obscured the poUtieal 
horizon of the United States. France had MBomed % 

17^ 
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tlireatfeiiixig attitade ; but for the peace and safety -e^ 
tile country, the General conBded in the pstriotum' 
of his fellow citizens, under the providence of Hea- 
rfn. 

fn the rejection of the American Envoya by tfa» 
Court of France, in their menaces to the Unitai 
States, and *in the measures adopted under the ad- 
ittinistration of Mr. Adams, his feelings were deeply 
interested. When the indignities of the Directetj 
Meeeded endurance, and the spirit tff the Amerieaa 
nation was roused to resistance, every eye was direct* 
ed to him as the Military leader. He might, without 
jMdousy, be placed at the head of a powerful army^ 
and could bring into the field all the military strength 
and talents of the country. . 

Colonel Hamilton in May 1798, intimated to Mm thit 
tmiversal expectation; to whom General Washihc" 
Tdv thus replied. 

" Tou may be assured that my mind is deeply im«~ 
pressed with the present situation of publick affidurs, 
ind not a little agitated by the outrageous conduct of 
France towards the United States, and at the inimical 
Conduct of those partisans who aid and abet her mea- 
sures. Tou may believe further, from assuranecc 
equally sincere, that if there was any thing in my 
power to be done consistently, to avert or lessen the 
danger of the crisis, it should be rendered with haai 
and heart. 

<< But,- my dear Sir, dark as matters appear at pre- 
sent, and expedient as it ivto be prepared for the worst 
tiiat can happen (and no man is mere disposed to this 
measure than I am) I cannot -make up my mind yet^ 
fi>r the expectation of open war ; or, in other wordSi 
for a formidable invasion by France. I cannot believe, 
although I think her capable of any thing, that slie 
will attempt to do more than she has done. When 
idie perceives the spirit and policy of this country 
linpg into resistance; and that she has falsely ctlolfttod 
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upon support from a large part of the people te pro- 
iif6te her views and influence in it, she will desist even 
ftom these practices, unless unexpected events in Stt« 
tope, or the acquisition of Louisiana and the Floridii 
should induce her to continue them. And I belienrfli 
further, that although the leaders of their j>arty kft 
this country will not chunge their sentiments, tSuSf 
will be obliged to change their plan, 6r thd mode of 
carrying it on. The effervescence which is appetnln^ 
m all quarters and the desertion of their foUowem ^ 
inR frown them into silence, at least tor a while. 

*^ If I did not view things in this Hght, my ioasA 
would be infinitely more disquieted than it is : for, if 
a crisis should arrive when a sense of duty, or a call 
from my country should become so imperious aa to 
leave me no choice, I should prepare for relmquiih- 
ment, and go with as much reluctance from my preMat' 
peaceful abode, as I should go to the tombs of my ati* 
cestors." 

In June, President Adams wrote General WASflnffi- 
itm a letter in. which he thus alluded to his again ap» 
f>earing in a publick character. 

** In forming an army, whenever I must come Ui 
that extremity, I am at an immense loss whether lo 
call out all the old Generals, or to appoint a young 
set. If the French come here, we must learn to march 
with a quick step, and to attack, for in that way only 
they are said to be vulnerable. I must tax you some* 
txttika for advice. We must have your name, if Toa 
Will, in any case, permit us to use it. There will b^ 
taiore efficacy in it than in many an army." 

Four days afler the Secretary of War addressed him 
in the following manner on the same subject. 

" May we flatter ourselves that, in a crisis so awful - 
and important, you will accept the command of all cnf 
armies ? I hope you will, because you alone can umte 
«11 hearts and all hands, if it is possible that they oen 
be OTiited." 
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To the President he thus replied. 
*' At the epoch of my retirement, an invasion of 
these states by any European power, or even the pro-, 
hability of such an event in my days, was so far from 
being contemplated by me, that I had no conceptioa 
oither that or any other occurrence would arise, in so 
tboTt .a period, which could turn my eyes from the 
shades of. Mount Vernon. But this seems to be the 
age of wonders. And it is reserved for intoxicated 
and lawless France (for purposes ofjirovidence fiur 
beyoiid the reach of human ken) to slaughter her own 
oitizenSf and to disturb the repose of all the world be-^ 
sijdes. From a view of the past, from the prospect of 
the pYesent, and of that which seems to be expected^ 
it is not easy for me to decide satisfactorily on the 
part it might best become me to act. In case a£ aetU" 
al invasion by a formidable force, I certainly should 
not entrench myself under the cover of age and re- 
tirement, if my. services should be required by my 
country to assist in repelling it. And if there be good 
cause to expect such an event, which certainly must 
be better known to the government than to private 
citizens, delay in preparing for it may be dangeroos, 
improper, and not to be justified by prudence. The 
uncertainty however of the latter, in my mind, createe 
my embarrassment ; for I cannot bring it to believe^ 
regardless as the French are of treaties, and of the 
laws of nations, and capable as I conceive them to be 
of any species of despotism and injustice, that they 
will attempt to invade this country after such an nni- 
forto and unequivocal expression of the determinaticm 
of the people in all parts to oppose them with their 
lives and fortunes. That they have been led to be- 
lieve by' their agents and partisans among us that we 
are a divided people, that the latter are opposed to 
their own government, and that the show of a small 
force would occasion a revolt, I have no doubt ; and 
bow far these men (grown desperate) will further at- 
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tem|it to deceiTe,*and may succeed in keepiof op tlii- 
deception is problemstical. Without thst, the kXty of 
the Directory in such an attempt would, I coikeeh% 
be more Gonspicuoos, if possible, than their widcedMHL -< 

^ Having with candour made this disclosure of ths 
state of my mind, it remains only for me to add, Ihit 
to those who know me best, it is best known, that 
should imperious circumstances induce me to #x- 
change once more the smooth paths of retirement loir 
the thorny ways of pnblick life, at a period too when 
repose is more congenial to nature, that i^ woidd te 
productive of sensations which can be more easily 
conxseived than expressed." * 

To the question of the Secretary of War, this WM 
his answer. 

^ It eaimot be necessary fbr me to premise to yo«HMr 
to others who know my sentiments, that to quit the 
tranquillity of rvtirement, and enter the boundless 
field of responsibility, would be productive of eensar* 
tions, which a better pen than I possess would find it 
difikmlt to describe. Nevertheless the principle by 
Which my conduct has been actuated through Uftj 
would not suffer me, in any great emergeney, to witii- 
b<^d any services I could render when required by my 
country f especially in a case where its dearest rights 
are assailed by lawless ambition and intoxicated power^ 
in contempt of every principle of justice,' and in vio- 
lation of solemn compacts, and of laws which govern 
sill civilized nations ; and this too with the obvious in* 
tent to sow thick the seeds of disunion, for the purpoes- 
of subjugating our government, and destroying ourio^ 
dependence and happiness. 

« Under circumstances like these, accompanied by 
an actual invasion of our territory, it would be diffieuH 
for me at any time to remain an idle spectator under 
the plea of age or retirement. With sorrow, it istms^ 
I ^ould quit the idiades of my peaceful abode, and tlisr 
ease and happiness I now enjoy, to encounter ansv 
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tbi taroM>ll« of wu, to which, pooaibly, mj Unagth 
•nd powera might be found inoompatant. Theae, hov' 
■Tar, ahoidd not be ■tumbling blocki in mj own W17, 
But thara an other tbiiif* highly important for me to 
aaoartun and aettle, before 1 could gira a definitife - 
aavwar to toot queBtian. 

" Pint, the propriety in the opinion of tlie pnkliok, 
M fu as that c^nioD haa boen eipreued in contsrM- 
tion, of my appearing Kgain on the pnbliok theatre, at 
tar declaring the aentimenta 1 did in my lalediotolT 
•ddTflH of SepUmbflT, 1796. 

" Sdly. A couTiction in my own ta^aat, from Uis 
beat infijtmatioa that can be obtained, that it ia ths 
with of my eountry that ila military foiee ahonld bo 
committsd to my charge ; and 

3dly. That th« army now to b« tbrmed diould b« 
•o aj^inted aa to afibrd a well gromided hope of it* 
doing honour to the country, and credit to him who 
MHnmanda it in the field." 

B«G)re theas UttN> had reached the seat of govem- 
tnent, tho Prendent had naminaled to the San^e, 
" General Wabbiiibtos to be Lientsnut General and 
CommaodHr in Chief of the Aimiea raiaed and to be 
raised." The Secretary of War waited upon him witll 
m, and with the foUowuig letter fiom the 



' " Mr. M'Henry, the Secretary of War, will hare 
the honoor to wait on you in my behalf, to impart ta 
yon a atsp I have ventured to take, which I should 
have been happy to have conimuni'^Bted in person, had 
Buch a journey B.t this time been in my power. 

" Hy reasnna for thia menauie will be too well 
known to need any exptsnation to the publick. Every 
&iend and every enemy of America will comprehend 
dieoi at fimt blush. To you, sir, I owe all ths apology 
I can make. The urgent necosaity I am in (^ your 
advice and UBistonce, indeed of your conduct and di- 
lection of the war, is all I can urge ; and that ia a mf ' 
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ficient justi^cation to myself and to the worl^. I hops 
it will be so considered . by yourself. Mr. M'Heaiy 
will have the honour to consult you upon the orgam 
zation of the army, and upon every thing relating to it.** 

With the order to wait on General WASHivoTbVy 
the Secretary of War received from President AdanM 
the following instructions. 

" It is my desire that you embrace the first opportu 
nity to set out on your journey to Mount Vernon, and 
wait on General Washington with the commission of 
Lieutenant General and Commander in Chief of the 
armies of the United States, which, by the advide and 
consent of the Senate, has been signed by me. 

*^ The reasons and motives which prevailed on me 
to venture on such a step as the nomination of this 
great and illustrious character, whose voluntaiy reaig* 
' nation alone occasioned my introduction to the offiee I 
now hold, were too numerous to be detailed in this let* 
ter, and are too obvious and important to escape tile 
observation of any part of America or Europe. But as 
it is a movement of great delicacy, it will require > all 
3^ur address to communicate the subject in a manner 
that shall be inofiensive to his feelings, and consisteiit 
with all the respect that is due from me to him. i 

<' If the General should decline the appointment, all 
the world will be silent, and respectfcdly acquiesce. 
If he should accept it, all the world, except the ene- 
mies of this country, will rejoice. If he should odme 
to no decisive determination, but take the subject inio 
consideration, I shall not appoint any other Lieutenant 
General until his conclusion is known." 

The General opened himself explicitly to the Seere* 
tary of War, and by him returned the following an* 
ewer to the President's communication. 

" I had the honour, on the evening of the llth in- 
stant, to receive from the hands of the Secretary of 
War your fiivour of the 7th, announcing that yon had* 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, app<^led 
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tut LtBDtnwnt Qeseiftt and ComaiaiidsT in Chiaf of - 
1^ Annies itiwd, oi to ba luied for tlla atrnee of tim 
Unitad StatM. 

" I cuinot «ipteH how greatl; uBeetad I un &t thia 
JMW proof of pnblick confidenoe, and al the highly 
flatttring muiner in niaah ;oa hiTS heen ptoued to 
make tlia canununieation. At the wme dma, I murt 
BOt.aaneetl &o.-a jron mj eameat wish that the chmoe 
bad ftllen npon 4 man lew declined in yeaia, and bet- 
tat qualified to encoanter the oaoal vitiuMtodea of waz- 

" Ton know, air, what caloulationa I had made lelft- 
tiM to tha probable eoane <£ eventa on mj retiring 
&om office, and the detemiinatkin, with which I had 
cooaolad mjielf. of oloaing the Temiunt of mj days m 
mj pieMtU peacetal abode. Ton will Iberefore be at 
SD loM to conceive and appieoiate the aenaationa 1 
nnat bare ejpeTienotfd, to bring my loiad to any con- 
elBHCo that woold pledge^.ne at ao late a period of Ufe, 
to l«we ■oeDB* I nnoareiv love, to vgAor upon th« 
boQtuileM field of pnblick ^on, incBBsant lionble, and 
high reaponaibility . 

"It was not pouible foli.ilie to remain ignorant of, 
or indifferent to reeent tnttvactiona. The conduct of 
. the Directory of Fr&nca towards oar coantry ; tlieir 
iiwdioaa hoatility to tte government ; their variooa 
pnctiee* to withdraw the aSbctiona of tha people from 
it ; the evident tendency of their arte, and thoee of 
theF' TgeDta.tocauntBaiDoe and invigorate oppoaition; 
their diuegud of aolemn treatiei and tba lawa of na- 
tiona 1 their war upon our dsfencaleaa coromerce ; 
their treatment of our Mini«t«ta of peace ; and their . 
domaods, amDtinttng to tribute, could not fail to ezute 
in me, aentimenta oorrespandisg with those mj conn- 
trymen have so generally expreasad in their afiectioiip 
ale addreaies to you, 

" Believe me, air, o» man can mora cordially ap* 
pioTa tba wise and prudent measuroe of yoor Adminis- 
tration- They otight to inspire nniverMtl conEdaitca, 
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tuld will, no doubt, eninbinod wilb the slate of thingl, 
call rrotn CongteBS such liwa and laeuis u will enable 
jou to meet the full force and eileni or tho crisis, 

" Batbfied. Ihcrefore, thiit jou hn™ sincBrBlj wirfl 
od and endOBfotired to avert war, and exhausted to tto 
Tsat drop the cup of leconcilialion, ne can, nith pare 
hearts, nppea! to heaven for the justice of our cauw, 
■nd n)B,j confidenltj trust Iho Gnal reBull, tn that kind 
Providence who hu heretofore, and so often, sigaBlly 
fkTonrad the people of the United Ststes. 

" Thinking in this manner, and feeling how iacam- 
hent it is upon every pereon of every deucription to 
contribute, at all times, to bis country's wel£uw, tad 
especially in a moment like the present, when evsty 
thing we hold dear and sacred is so seriously threatsn- 
ed, 1 have finally determined to accept the conimisBion 
of Commander in Chief of the Armies of the United 
Slates, with the lescrve only, hat I ehaH not be called 
into the Geld until tiie army i« in a situation to require 
my presence, or it hocometi dispesBable by the ur- 
gency of circumstances. 

" In msking this reservati .1, I beg it to be undar- 
stood that I do not mean to n ilhhold any ossistBiice to 
arrange and organize the anuy, which you may think 
1 con aSbrd. J take the liberty also to mention that I 
must decline having my acceptance considered u 
drawing after it any immediate chatgeupon the publick, 
or that I can receive any eraolumenta annexed to ■'''a 
appointment before I am in a situation to incur e>-'' 

From tiiis period the domeslick employments of G»- 
neral Washihgton were blended wilb the oonoerot 
of his publick commission ; but he did not apprehend 
Ibat France would push her aggreisionB to actual 
war. He conceived that the object of the Directory 
was to subject the Government of the United BisMa 
to their measures, either through fear of war, or by 
the controlling inSoence of the people 
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ICiwu the wttied opinioD of Uie Ganerel, IhU tlw 
mat body of the American pMple vers actuated hy 
tlw love 1^ coontr]', and onl; needed infomatioB ra- 
apeetiug tlie nwaBures of goVBinmeat to indoM tbeiB 
to aappoit it. In tlie patriotjck ajHrit, emiled in 1798, 
be contemplated a rMource, wtuch might at all tiiUM 
be- Tailed apon to lepel foteign aggmuona, and on tliia 
occaiian he confident!; axpeeted that France wonld 
raeede &om hei iiwolent pieteniiona. 

But he did not liTe to see the (blSltMnt of hia piei- 
dictions. On Friday, December 13, 1799, wjiila n- 
parinteodiDg eome impioretoenti on hia eetate, he «u 
out in a light rain, wMch wet hiii neck and hair. Tlw 



in the couth of the enaiuDg night he wn» Hiied with 
an inSammalion of the wind pipe. The compUnt 
waa accompanied with difficult; in awallowing,, aad 
irith a quick and laborioua Tcapiiation. 

Conceiving that bleeding would fa« lalntai;, a vein' 
waa <^ned by one accnolomed to the uae of the lancM, 
and fourteen ouncea of blood taken from him ; bnt faa 
Gould not be persuaded to aend for M* phylictan m 
the mtuning. Aboutll o'ciock,onBatiirday, Dr.Cratk 
uhved, and percelnog hia extreme danger, deeired 
the advice of two consulting physioiaiK ; but tbeiraid, 
in this case, wB* unaTailiBg. epeaking soon became 
painful, and respiration contracted and imperfect, and 
at half past eleven on eaturday night,- Decembn 14, 
' in the fiill poesesaion of reason, be expired. . 

From the moment of attack, he beUeved the diieaaa 
wonld prove mortal, and submitted to medical a{d 
rather to gratify the wishes of his anxious friends, th|^ 
firom any expectatian of relief Some homa '»>'<#* 
death, with eztieme difficulty, he intelligibly eiprewd 
a desire that he might be permitted to die witbwit 
fiirther disturbance. When he could no loogcr prsl- 
low, he undressed himself and got into ind, tbjirv ^ 
awut his duaolution. Dr. Craik took Uie faet^Df hia 
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Iwloved and respected friend in his lap, to whom the 
C^enertl said, " Doctor, I am dying, and have been 
dying for a long time, but I am not afraid to die." 
WithV^rtitade he bore the gainful conflict, and with 
perfixK Herenity resigned himself to his God. 

His interment on Wednesday, the 18th of Decem* 
ber, was attended by religious services, and military 
honours ; and a great concourse of people followed his 
hearse, as undissembled mourners. 

The report of the death of General Wasbinotoxt 
reached the seat of Gt>yernment before the information 
of his sickness. It excited the highest sensibility in 
the members of Congress, and overwhelmed them with 
.aflUction. A solemn silence prevailed in the House of 
Representativeis for several minutes. At length Mr. 
Marshall, the present Chief Justice of the United 
States, mentioned the melancholy information. *' This 
hiformation is not certain," he observed, ** but there is 
too much reason to ^believe it true. After reeeivii^ 
intelligence," he added, " of a national calamity so 
^lieavy and afflicting, the House of Representatives can 
be but ill fitted for pubUdi business." Xn conseguencoi 
both Houses adjourned. 

On opening the House the next morning, Mr. Mar- 
shall addressed the Chair in the following manner. 

.«The melancholy event which was yesterday an* 
nounced with doubt, has been rendered bu^too certain. 
Our Washington is no more t The Hero, the Patriot, 
Itnd the Sage of America — ^the man on whom, in times^ 
of danger, every eye was turned, and all hopes were 
placed, lives now only in his own great actions, and in 
the hearts of an affecticmate and afflicted people. 

** If, Gor, it had even not ^een usual openly to testify 
respect fiur th^ memory of those whom Heaven has 
■dected as its instruments for dispensing good to man, 
yet, such has been the uncommon worth, and such the 
•ztraordinary incidents which have marked the life of 
him whose loss we all deplore^ that the whole Ameri* 
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Qttt QAtion, iiBpelled by the iame feelings, would call^ 
Dnth one voice, for a pubUok maaifeitation of that eor* 
n>w which is so deep and so universal. 

** More than any other indiyidoal, and aa orach as ta 
one indivtdnal was possible, has he oomtribiited to fonndr 
this our wide spreading empire, and to give to the 
Western World, independence and freedom. 

" Having ejected the great object Ibr which heWft<» 
placed at the head of our armies, we have seen him 
convert the swOrd into the jdoughshare, and sink the 
soldier into the citizen. 

^ When the debility of our Federal System jbuid be- 
eone manifest, and the bonds which connected, this 
vast Continent were dissolving, we have seen him, the 
Chief of those Patriots who formed for us a ConstiU^- 
tion, which, by preserving the Union, will, I tmst, 
substantiate and perpetuate those blessings which our. 
Revoluti6n had promised to bestow. 

^ In obedience to the general voice of his eouBtry»<. 
calling him to preside over a great people, we have, 
seen him once more quit the retirement be loved, and 
in a season more stormy and tempestuous than war it^ •. 
self, with calm and wise determination, pursi^e. tbft. 
true interests of the nation, and oontribvte) more than 
any other could contribute, to the establishment of that < 
system of policy, which will, I trust, yet preserve ottr 
peace, our honour, and independence. 

'' Having twice been ulianimously chosen the Chief 
Magistrate of a free people, we have seen him, at a 
time when his re-election vsith universal suffrage could 
not be doubted, afford to the world a rare instance of 
moderation, by withdrawing from his high station to 
the peaceful walks of private life. 

** However the pubUck confidenco may change, and 
the publick affections fluctuate with respect to others, 
with respect to him, they have, in war and in- peace, in, 
publick and in private life, been as eteady as his own 
firm mind, and as constant as his own exalted virtuea 
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'' Let UB then, Mr. Speaker, pay the last tribute of 
respect and affection to oar deported friend. Let the 
Grand Council of the nation display thc^be sentiments 
which the nation feels. For this purpose I hold in my 
hand some resolutions which I take the liberty of offer- 
ing to the House." 

The resolutions, after stating the death of Genera! 
Washifotoh, were as follows. 

<< Resohred, That this House will wait on the Presi- 
. dent in condolence of this mournful event. 

** Resolved, That the Speaker's chair be shrouded 
>. with U4ck, and that the members and officers of the 
House wear black during the session. 

** Resolved, That n pommittee in conjunction with 
one from the Senate, be appointed to consider on the 
most suitable manner of pajring honour to the memory 
of the man, first in war, first in peace, and first in tfa» 
hearts oiThis fellow citizens." 

These restdutions had no sooner passed, than a writ* 
ten message was received from the President, trans- 
mitting a letter frpm Mr. Lear, <* which," said the 
'^ message, '^will inform you that it had pleased Divine 
Providence to remove from this life our excellent lei 
low citizen, Gxorge Washington, by the purity of 
fais liie, and n long series of services to his country, 
rendered illustrious through the world. It remuns 
for an affectionate and grateful people, in whose hearts 
he can -never die, to pay suitable honour to his memory." 

On this mournful event, the Senate addressed lo the 
president the following letter. 

" The Senate of the United States respectfully take 
leave, sir, to express to you their deep regret for the 
loss their country sustains in the death of Cbneral 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

'* This event, so distressing to all our fellow Citizens, 
must be peculiarly heavy to you, who have long befn 
mssociated with him in deeds of patriotism. ' Permit 
\i9j sir, to mingle our tears with vours On this occa 
18* 
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rio« it U tMiiIy to wMp. Ti>)oMni^BiBui,ainoh 
ft ofwU, it BO ouBmoB MluBit; to the warU. Onr 
ummOj MOtttiM t ftthMf. ThaAInu^jIHtpaMtcr 
'hBBU ereuti hu tskon from n* odi gruteit bcneftM- 
lor and oTBUBent. It beeomOT a* to ndnait with »• 
T«rance to BIH wild " mtketh ilnrVnf bit ptnlio." 
' " With pfttiiotiok piide to rCTiow Um UA itf out 
WASHINGTON, and oompue liim with thon df 
4(hM aoosUiM who l»Te been pTo-oauBaBt infuDO. 
Anciont and modem budm uvdimiiiiahedbelarelnB.. 
OrwUneai md gtutt b»,n too often been aUiali-lnit 
ku bme ii whiUr than it ii biiUiiuit. TlMdMri^tn tf 
nttioiui stood abubod tt the majeMy of it* Tiftnaa. It 
'nptoTod the intempenuMO of their amtdtioaiand daik- 
«iMdtheapieiidoaraf vietary. The acaue la doaedfBMd 
wo u« no longer ajuioui lest misfortune dioald nB; 
kisglorj; he haa traTelled on to the andof bia jonm^, 
and oarried irith him an inoreaaing weight of hoBoor ; 
he faaadepoatMit M^ywhtTB nisfbttanBoanMi tar- - 
niah it ; where malice cannot bhat it. FaToacad of 
heeren, be departed withoot exhibiting the weabtwt 
of hiunanitj ; magntminiova in death, the 't^''^""— of* 
the grave could not obscnre his brightness. 

" Bneh WIS the man whom wa deplore. Thanha to 
Ood, his glory is consummated. WAiBinoroa jet 
lima on Eutb in his spotleaa extunple— Hia apirit ia in 

"Let his countrymen oonaecrUe the menMiryof tlw 
'bennok General, the patiiotick Statesman, and the 
Tirtnous Sage. Let them teach their children nerer 
to fbrget that the froits of his labonrs and his example 
an Ihtir tnhtriUaiet." 

Te which the President made the following answer. 

" 1 receive, with the most respectful and aflbetionata 
sentintenta, in tbis impressive addreas, tbe obliging ex- 
firesuons of jour regrot for the loss out country has 
■uaUini^d, in the death of her most eHteemod, beloved, 
and admire il citizen. 
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'< la Um mukitudt of my thoughts and reeottectkmt 
mi this Bie|aiicho)jF (sven^, you will pennit me to say, 
^uX I have Men^bim in the days of adversity, in some 
of jLhe soeaes of his deepest distress, and most trying 
^piezities. | have also attended him in his high* 
•St elevatiQii, .and most proi^roini felicity, with nni- 
ftrm adqairatioii of his wisdom, moderation, and con- 
stancy. 
** Among all our original associates in that meniMra- 

^ ble league of this Continent m 1774, which first %X' 
pressed the sovereign will of a free nation in Ameri- 
c«| he was the Mdy one remaining in the general go* 
tenunent. Although with a constitntion more enfee- 
Vlo4 Ibian his, at an age when he thought it necessary 
t9 proiMtfo for retirement, I feel myself alone, bereaved 
of my last brother ; yet J derive a strong consolation 
{rom.the unanimous dii^sition which i^pears in all 
ages ^Jad classes to mingle their sorrows with mine on 
this common calamity to the world. 

<' The lift of our Washinqtoit cannot suffer by a com- 
parison with those of other countries, who have been 
{noist celebrated and exalted by &aie. The attributes 
iin4 decorations of royalty could only have served to 

' eclipse the majesty of those virtues which made him 
from being a modest citizen, a more resplendent lumi- 
naiy. Misfortune, had he fived, could hereafter have 
sullied his glory only with those superficial minds, 
who, believing that characters and actions are marked 
by. success alone, rarely deserve to enjoy it. Malice 
eonld never blast his honour, and envy made him a 
singular exception to her universal rule. For himself, 
he had lived long enough to life and to glory. For his 
fellow citizens, if their prayers could have been an- 
swered, he would have been immortal 3 for me, his 
departure is at a most unfortunate moment. Trust- 
ing, however, in the wise and righteous dominion of 
Providence over the passions of men, and the results 
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of thMT comieilB and acUonBy as well as oTer thdr hTOS, 
nothing remains for me but frnmbU ruignatimi. 

" His example is now complete ; and it will teach 
wisdom and Tirtue to magistrates, citiiens, and men^ 
net <mly in the present age, but in future gwierations, 
as long as our history shall be read. If aTrsjan found 
a Pliny, a Marcus Aureliua can never iirant biogra- 
phers, eulogists, or historians." 

A joint committee of the two Hottses reported the 
fiWwing resolutions. 

■^ That a marble monnment be erected by the Umted 
States at the city of Washington, and that the fkmily 
of GMieral Washihgton be requested to permit his 
body to be deposited under it ; and that the nikenument 
be BO designed as to commemorate the great events of 
his military and political lifb. 

** That there be a funeral procesnon from Congress 
Hall to the German Lutheran Church, in membfy ot 
€reneral Washington, on Thursday the d0th instant^ 
and that an oration be prepared at the request of Con- 
gress, to be delivered before both Housiss on that day ; 
and that the President of the Senate and Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, be desired to request 
one of the members of Congress to prepare and de- 
liver the same. 

''That it be recommended to the people* of the 
United States ta wear crape on the teft arm as mourn- 
ing for thirty days 

" That the President of the Umted States be re* 
quested to direct a copy of these resolutions to be 
transmitted to Mrs. Washington, assuring her of the 
profound respect Congress will ever bear to her per- 
son and character, of their condolence on the late af- 
fecting dispensation of Providence, and entreating 
her assent to the interment of the remains of Genera! 
Washington in the manner expressed in the first reso- 
lution. 
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'< TlMi Ik* Ptvaideiit be requested to imw Tub Pro- 
clamatien, aotifjring to the people throughoat the 
United States the reeomtnandation contained in the 
thifd resolution." 

The President trannnitted the resolutions of Con- 
gress to Mrs. Washington, to whioh she thus replied. 

.'< Taught by the gteat example which I have so 
long had before me, never to oppose my private wishes 
to'the publick will, I must consent to the request made 
by Congress, which you haVe had the goodness*' to 
transmit to me ; and in doing this, I need not, I cannot 
say, what a eacrifiee of indiTidual feeling I make to. a 
sense of duty." 

Information of the death of General Wasbingtok 
was, throughout the United States, accompanied by 
spontaneous and universal expressions of deep grief 
fbr his loss, and of the highest veneration for hia 
memory. The citizens without exception complied 
with the reoommendationsof Congress. CHvil Ineor- 
pefations and Legislative Bodies, Colleges and all 
other respectable Soeieties,fi>rmed fimeral processions^ 
and attended upon prayers, eulogies, and orations. 

■The resfdnUon of Congress respecting the monu- 
ment has not been carried into execution. When m 
mo^n for the necessary appropriation was made in 
the House of Representatives, many members mani- 
fested a preference for an Eqoestrian Statue, voted by 
Congress at the close of the war, and in the dispute 
between a monument and a statue, the session of the 
lisgislatuie passed away, and no appropriation was 
made. 

They, who had opposed every part of his adminis- 
tration, probably could not in sincerity favour a Na- 
tional Monument to his memory ; and when the sub- 
ject was revived in Congress, the publick feelings, 
having in some measure subsided, they opposed any 
appropriation fin this purpose, as an improper use of 
fmbliek money. The reason assigned for objecting to> 
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the lAeAfiire was, thai the gratit«d« and v«ii0ratiDii of 
the people were the appropriate momuneiitof the pob^ 
liek aervioes of the i^eriean Patriot. 

General Washivgtoh never had any children. By 
Ins will he leflf Blrs. Washington the nse of all hk 
property during her life. At her decease he liberated 
hie slaves, and disposed of property among his and her 
relations, amounting by his own estimate, to five hun- 
dred and thirty thousand doUars. This amount of 
property does not include the Mansion' House on 
Mount Vernon, nor the domain connected with it, 
which was under the personal management of Oene- 

nl WA»H15GT0:r. 



CONCLUSION. 

General WASRiirGtoH was exactly Six feet in 
height, he appeared taller, as his shoulders rose a little 
higher than the true proportion. His eyes were of a 
gray, and his hair of a brown colour. His limbs were 
well formed, and indicated strength. His complexion 
was light, and his countenance serene and thoughtfti]. 
. His mann«rs were graceful, manly, and dignified. 
His general appearance never feiled to engag^ the re- 
spect and esteem of ail who approached him. 

Possessing strong natural passions, and having the 
nicest feelings of liononr, he was in early life prone 
keenly to resent practices which carried the intention 
of abuse or insult ; but the reflections of maturer age 
gave him the most perfect government of himsidf. 
He possessed a faculty above all other men to hide the 
weaknesses inseparable from human nature ; and he 
bore with meekness and equanimity his distinguished 
honours. 

Reserved, but not haughty, in his disposition, he 
was accessible to all in concerns of business, but he 
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opened himself only to his con6dential friends ; sad 
no urt or address could draw fiom him an opinioiiy 
which he thought prudent to conceal. 

Hewasnotso much distinguished for brilliancy of 
genius ob for solidify of judgment, and consummi^o 
prudence of conduct. He was not so eminent for any 
one quality of greatness and worth, as for the ufiion 
pf those great, amiable, and good qualities, which are 
Vbij[ rarely ccmibined in the same character. 

Hift maxims were formed upon the result of mature 
reflection, or extensive experience ', they were the in- 
variable rules of his practice ; and on all important in- 
stances, ha seemed to have an intuitive view of what 
^e occasion rendered fit and proper. He pursued his 
purposes with a resolution, which, one solitary mo- 
ment excepted, never failed him.* 

AUve to social pleasures, he delighted to enter into 
familiar conversation with his acquaintance, and wad 
sometimes sportive in his letters to his friends ; but he 
never lost sight of the dignity of his character, nor 
deviated firom the decorous |Lnd aj^rojHriate behaviour 
becoming his. station in society* 

He commanded from all the tilost respectful atteor 
tion, and no man in his company ever fell into light or 
lewd conversation. His style of living corresponded 
with his wealth ', but his extensive establishment was 
managed with the strictest economy, and he ever re- 
terved ample funds lH>erally to promote schemes of 
private benevolence, and works of publick utility. 
Punctual himself to every e^agagement, he exacted 
from others a strict fulfilment of contracts, but to the 
necessitous he v/as diffusive in his charities, and he 
greatly assisted thej^rer classes of people -in his vi- 
cinity, by furnishing them with mean» successfully to 
prosecute plans of industry. 

In domestick and private life, he blended the autho- 
• On York Island; in lt76.— See Vol. I. page 87. 
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tity of the master with the cafe and UndfieMi of tibi 
guardian and friend. SolicHovt for the Welfare ef Ms 
slaves, while at mount Vernon, he every morning rode 
round his estates to examine their condition ; for the 
. sick, physicians were provided, and to the weak and 
infirm every necessary comfort was adnunistered. 
The servitude of the negroes lay with weight upon 
his mind ; ho oflen made it the subject of conversation, 
and resolved several plans for their general emancipa- 
tion ; but could devise none, whick promised sueeess, 
in consistency with humanity to them, and salety to 
the state. 

The address presented to him at Alexandria, on the 
commencement of his presidency, fully shows how 
much he was endeared to his neighbours, and the a& 
fection and esteem, in which hb firiends held his pri» 
Vate chsuracter. 

His industry was unremitted, and his method so 
exact, that all the complicated business of his militar]^ 
command, and civil administration, was managed 
without confufflon, and without hurry.' 

Not feeling the lust of power, and ambitious only 
for honourable fame, he devoted himself to his country 
upon the most disinterested principles ; and his actions 
wore not the semblance but the reality of virtue : the 
purity of his motives was accredited, and absolute con- 
fidence placed in hia patriotism. 

While filling a publick station, the performance of 
his duty took the place of pleasure, emolument, and 
every private considersiion. During the more critical 
years of the war, a smile was scarcely seen upon his 
countenance, he gave himself no moments of relaxa- 
tion ', but his whole mind was engrossed to execute 
successfully his trust. 

As a military commander, he struggled with innu- 
merable embarrassments, arising from the short enlist- 
ment of his men, and from the want of provisions^ 
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^^tjungy armS} md lumnuiution ; and kpl opinion of h» 
licMeyements^ should b^ formed in view of these in- 
ftdeqiule means. 

*FbB fixBt fe%rs of bis eivil adnunistration were at- 
|9il40d with the extraordinary jGiet; that while a great 
^rofortion of his countrymen did not i4>prove his 
measures, they nniversally venerated his character, 
§m4 relied impUoitly en his integrity. Although his 
opponents eventually deemed it expedient to vilify his 
fiiiracteri that they might diminish his political influ- 
ence ; yet the moment that he reljired firom publick 
life, ll^ey returned to their expressions of veneration 
99d esteem > and aftepr his death, used every endeavour 
'* Jtp. secure to thoir party the infloonce of his name. 

He was as eminent for piety as for patriotism. His 
jmUiek and priviette conduct evince, that he impres- 
i aively felt a sense of the superintendence of God and 
! of the dependence of man. In his addresses, while at 
the head of the tirmy, and qf the national government, 
lusffraiofiiUar noticed the signal blessings of Providence, 
jind ^rvenily commended his country to divine bene- 
diction. In private, he was known to have been ha- 
liitnaJly devout. 

In principle and practice he was a Christian, The 
sni^Knt of an Episcopal church, in the vicinity of 
lilount Vemonf rested principally upon him, and here, 
when on his estate, he with constancy attended pub- 
^ck worship. In his address to the American people, 
at the dose of the war, mentioning the favourable pe- 
riod of the world at which the independence of his 
country was established, and enumerating the causes 
which unitedly had ameliorated the condition of hu- 
man society, he, above science, philosophy, commerce, 
nnd all other considerations, ranked " the pure and be- 
tugnlight of Reveiation" Supplicating Heaven that 
liis. fellow citisens might cultivate the disposition, and 
, practise tho virtues, which exalt a community, he pre- 
«ented the following petition to his Gvd That ho 
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vonld most gr&ciouilj bs plaued to diBpose m til to do 
jtiAica, to love mercy, and to dSmeui odtboIvob witb 
that chuitj, hainility and puiGck temper of mind, 
whicb wore tho char&cteiiBticks of tha Diuint Autkar 
ef OUT hUtitd nUgion ; without a hnnible imitation 
of vboae example in theae thingE, we cu nevei hopa 
to bi ■ happy nation." 

Dimng tbe wai, be not uoireqiieDtly lode ten at 
tvelvo miles from camp to attend pnblick wotlllip ; I 
and fas never omitted this attendance, vhen opportnni- 
ty pieBented. 

In the establishment of bia pieudentiol honsebold) 
he reseired to bimaelf the Sabbath, ttee fi:om the inV ' 
terrtlptionB of private vigita, or publick buaineES } and 
tbroughont the eight yean of bie civil administration, 
ha gave to the institntiona of Christianity the iaSuenca 
of his enraple. 

He was as fortunate as great and good. 

Under his auBpices, a oivii war was conducted with 
mildness, and a revolution with order. Raised him- 
self above tbe inflnonce of popular passions, he happi- 
ly directed theao passiona to the moat UBeful pOtpoM*. 
Voiting the talents of the soldier with the qualifica- 
tions of the statesman, and pursuing, unmoved by 
(tifficoltieB, the noblest end by the purest means, ha 
had tbe euprame satisfaction of beholding the com- ' 
plete succBBB of Iub great military and civil eerricea, 
in the independence and happiness of hia coontry. 

■jm OP VOLUME II. 
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